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Pio DE Nig KOOsE VELA Sr MESSAGE 


THE allocution addressed on December 4th by the President of 
the United States to Congress has singular interest of its own 
and has important lessons to teach legislators and statesmen. 
It would not be wise or becoming for Englishmen to pass any 
opinion upon details of American politics, much less as to the 
expediency and practicality of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed reforms. 
But the broad features of his policy and the moral inspiration 
of his warnings we may fairly discuss on our side of the Atlantic 
and apply the lesson at home. 

As a great State paper the document is in the highest degree 
unconventional—indeed wholly without precedent. The Head of 
one of the first Powers of the world has never yet pronounced 
an address to the nation and its legislature charged with a full 
array of proposed reforms and lines of policy dealing with nearly 
all the burning questions which divide parties. And to uncom- 
promising judgments on these contested questions of public policy, 
the President adds appeals on moral and social problems which 
are more often debated from the pulpit or the lecture hall, but 
which are equally burning questions of the day, even if not 
within the scope of the Legislature. 

They may be called truisms—even perhaps platitudes—taken 
by themselves ; but they are none the less both true and oppor- 
tune. And truths—even so-called truisms—when solemnly pro- 
nounced by the Chief of a State having immense personal power, 
as we saw when the Tsar uttered a feeble prayer for Arbitration, 
have in themselves an incalculable and far-reaching influence. 


em 
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No ruler of any State, neither a Napoleon, a Tsar, or a 
Kaiser—no Minister, whether a Cavour, a Bismarck, or a Glad- 
stone—ever yet undertook to put out a systematic scheme of 
political and social reform en. bloc, dealing with the whole body 
of burning questions together and covering the wide ground of 
party strife. No European Sovereign ever has ventured to do 
this, not even a Tsar, who is more or less in the hands of his 
officials, nor the Kaiser, with all his ability and wish to do it, 
tor he would not care to rouse such a crowd of difficult 
and dangerous antagonists. The President of the United 
States can do what no European Sovereign ever does, or dare 
to do. For he feels himself to rest on an enormous body of 
democratic votes, and knows that he is the accepted representa- 
tive of the nation which quite recently placed him in the White 
House. He can also do what no European Minister ever does— 
or dare to do, inasmuch as he is not day by day accountable to 
the shifting party votes of any Assembly ; in that he can boldly 
claim to lead opinion and is not bound to follow it hour by hour ; 
that he can openly state his. whole policy at once, instead of 
putting out isolated and timid feelers. 

This, to my mind, is the immense gain of the Presidential 
system of government—the system which Cromwell and William 
III, Walpole and Chatham, would have established here, if the 
Whig aristocrats and Radical Democrats had allowed them. The 
President of an elective Republic can do things that no hereditary 
monarch, however much he be the autocrat, can do, neither Tsar, 
Kaiser, nor Sultan. And he can do things that no Parliamentary 
Minister, however popular and powerful, can do; for a Minister 
has to compromise with contending factions, humour his sup- 
porters, bribe his opponents—or resign. Since the age of the 
Antonines the world has not often seen a thoroughly competent 
Chief of a State, irremovable but sustained by an enormous body 
of intelligent followers, entrusted with vast authority, but bound 
to use it in the interest and with the co-operation of the nation 
in the mass. 

The American Constitution is very far from perfect. And the 
short term of the Presidency, and the mischievous checks upon 
his action are very serious defects. But even with so imperfect 
a machine Roosevelt has been able to show what a free dictator 
might do for his country, especially if by the conventional rule 
against a third term of office, he is entirely indifferent to popular 
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votes. It is interesting to note that the only modern examples 
of a true Presidential system are to be found in the New World 
—in the United States, and in Mexico, under that type of a 
great ruler—Porfirio Diaz. 

On the burning question of race jealousy and persecution the 
President is equally bold and clear—‘‘ There is but one safe 
‘rule in dealing with black men as with white men; it is the 
same rule that must be applied in dealing with rich men and poor 
men—that is to treat each man, whatever his colour, his creed, 
or his social position, with even-handed justice on his real worth 
as aman.’’ This is a truism—they may call it a platitude. It 
sounds like the copybook maxim which we often hear from a 
pulpit or in a school lecture. But it becomes a different thing 
when it is uttered in a great State paper by a man of enormous 
administrative authority, as a warning to politicians engaged 
in a fierce social struggle. President Roosevelt has done all he 
can do, and intends to do yet more, to make these words real 
and effective acts. When he appointed coloured people to offices 
and entertained Booker Washington, the negro leader, in the 
White House, when he defends the Japanese against Californian 
jealousy, he is acting upon his own maxim. 

His denunciation of lynching is equally vigorous—the crime, 
he says, ‘‘ of men avenging in bestial fashion a bestial deed, and 
reducing themselves to a level with the criminal.’’ Our pulpits 
and our class-rooms at home often re-echo with the President’s 
golden rule of ‘‘ even-handed justice.’’ But our Archbishops and 
Cabinet Ministers do not quote it when defending the action of 
our colonial magnates in the matter of coloured labour, black 
insurgents, and Australian exclusion. We know the difficulties 
of dispensing ‘‘ even-handed justice ’’ in a composite Empire em- 
bracing thirty races. And would that Prelates and Cabinets at 
home more often moulded their speeches and their despatches on 
these old and half-obsolete school maxims which President Roose- 
velt hotly flings in the face of Congress and the people of the 
United States. 

All that he says on the burning question of Capital and 


Labour is equally sensible and outspoken. Here, again, the 
message consists of general truisms which few reasonable men 
deny. It denounces as alike enemies of the public both the 


corrupt plutocrat and the sinister agitator. No platitudes are 
more common. But they have a fresh meaning in the allocution 
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of a President who has risked his party in a vehement attack on 
Trusts, who stept down from his Curule Chair to ballot in the 
New York election, who urges the Legislature to pass an “ eight- 
hours day’’ for workmen, a Railway Rate Act to check mono- 
polies, a Pure Food Bill, and to form a State Control of industrial 
Corporations. When the Head of a vast inter-state Bureaucracy 
works out his general maxims into the shape of specific Bills, 
the subject of bitter party contention, it means much more than 
the vague allusions of a King’s Speech, with which we are 
familiar in European monarchies. 

Nor does the President hesitate to handle the dangerous 
topic of Fiscal Reform, actually recommending a recasting of 
the whole scheme of Taxation, by advising resort to the instru- 
ments of which we know the potency—a Succession Duty—gra- 
duated, as we have it here, and a graduated Income Tax. As 
if that was not enough for one Session, the President bravely 
tackles the laws of Marriage and Divorce, which are the scandal 
of the United States, and are even worse than our own. We 
need not share the horror Mr. Roosevelt feeis at ‘‘a shrinking 
birth-rate.’? But there must be ground in some parts of American — 
society for his repudiation of systematic sterility for purely selfish 
ends. 

His bold defence of the Japanese, his ethics of war and peace, 
his claim for a national Navy—are things too broad to be dis- 
cussed in a paragraph. The Message is not yet before us in 
extenso. But we see enough to justify the award of the Nobel 
Prize for Peace, and to believe that Roosevelt is striving to do 
for his country what Turgot tried to do for France. Happily, 
he is his own Louis XVI. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


CONFUCIUSS ANDWGOMUE 


So much alike in their cast of thought and in the spirit of their 
teaching were the two great social reformers of the ancient 
Eastern and the modern Western portions of mankind, that, 
in fundamental principles, there is no real difference between them. 
Both Confucius and Comte were positive thinkers; and such 
points of contrast as their doctrines present are due to the differ- 
ence in the conditions of the times in which they lived. The 
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feudalised China of the sixth century B.C. was not in the least 
like the revolutionised Europe of the nineteenth century ; and 
the intellectual difference between the two epochs was much 
greater than the mere dissimilarity in the stages of social deve- 
lopment. For though Europe likewise passed through its stage 
of feudalism a thousand years and more after China had rid 
herself of it, yet Chinese feudalism was not tempered by the 
presence of an organised church alongside of it; nor had the 
Chinese intellect made any advance in the abstract sciences, not 
even in mathematics or astronomy. Whilst Thales, Pythagoras, 
and their successors were laying the foundations of Western know- 
ledge of the outer world, their Chinese contemporaries were occu- 
pied with the more difficult concrete problems forced upon them 
by the throes of a vast society blindly working out its way towards 
political unity through the obstacles imposed on it by its decaying 
feudal organisation. Confucius’ conception of a perfect society 
was necessarily feudal, and the aim of his life was to restore 
feudalism to the vigour and efficiency which it had exhibited under 
the earlier rulers of the house of Chow, some centuries before his 
time. He held that the way to accomplish this end was by the 
-moral training of the feudal chiefs and administrators. He saw 
that without excellence of moral character in the ruling class 
of society, the Keun-tsze, no social amelioration of the anarchy 
of his time was possible. 


For the right understanding of the life and work of Confucius 
it is rather a misfortune that English readers have to rely on the 
guidance of his English translator, the late Dr. Legge. The 
name of that eminent Sinologue can never be mentioned without 
respect and gratitude by all students of the Chinese classics ; but 
he was not infallible. As a missionary he had his prejudices, 
and his range of learning did not include sociological studies. No 
reader of his translations of the Confucian books could help 
coming to the conclusion that Confucius was essentially a moral 
idealist, aiming at the regeneration of the individual man, irre- 
spective of rank or social position, like the Buddha, Jesus, or 
Mahomet. No doubt, in the centuries subsequent to the demo- 
lition of feudalism, the Confucian conception of the self-cultured 
aristocratic Lordling (Keun-tsze) broadened slowly down till it in- 
cluded the select souls of every social grade, and became prac- 
tically synonymous with our word ‘‘ gentleman.’’ But in the time 
and in the mouth of Confucius the Keun-tsze were the men of the 
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feudal governing class, the nobility and gentry of each state, 
holding their lands, posts, and incomes from the bounty of the 
Keun, the lord or Prince of the State. Hence their designation ; 
for Keun-tsse means son (or sons) of a lord —lordling. The 
cultivating and toiling mass of the people were, he held, to be 
influenced by the character and example of their rulers and their 
administrators ; but it was not expected nor desired of them 
that they should aim at the same high standard of mental and 
moral culture that was the privilege of their social betters. By 
descent, character, and mental attitude Keung the Master was 
an aristocrat. Noblesse oblige was the implicit assumption 
that underlies his whole teaching. It was not till more 
than a century after his death that the first demo- 
cratic development of his doctrine was made by his greatest fol- 
lower, Mencius ; and only after long centuries of intellectual and 
social progress in the democratic direction did the lordling of 
Confucius develop into the ‘‘ Superior Man’’ of the Sung school- 
men and of their interpreter, Dr. Legge. 

Having sufficiently indicated the main source of difference in 
the doctrines of the two philosophic giants, we may now turn to 
the points of likeness between them. 

Both had a profound sense of their social mission, and of 
their competence to reform and elevate the society of their time. 
Comte’s consciousness of ‘‘la haute magistrature morale inhé- 
rente a ma position philosophique ’’ was ever present to his early 
Chinese prototype. Comte’s intellectual reform, his sublimation 
of pure science into philosophy, was a necessary preliminary to 
his ulterior moral and religious construction ; but this was an 
‘operation to which nothing analogous was either requisite or 
possible in the case of his Eastern fore-runner in ethical thought. 
In the next place both sages saw that improvement must be gin 
with the best intellects and work its way downwards. 
In China there was no spiritual directorate answering to the 
church ; so the problem was to moralise the temporal governors, 
the lord and his vassals, in each of the States. Confucius at- 
tempted, by means of his doctrine alone, what the Church in 
feudal Europe accomplished with varying success by its doctrine 
and organisation combined. 

Both thinkers based their moral systems on the social nature 
of man, eliminating all consideration of rewards or punishment in 

a life to come.. They recognised the limited range of human 
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faculty, and sought no escape from that limitation either in 
indulgence of the imagination or in recourse to revelations from 
a supernatural world. And as they invoked no extra-mundane 
sanctions for the performance of duty, so neither did they base 
conduct on utilitarian considerations. With both, right action 
was the outcome of good feeling, not of selfish calculation. 


Both felt the need of synthesis, of unity. ‘‘ I suppose,’’ said 
‘Confucius one day to a favoured disciple, “‘ you take me for a 
polymath, an intellectual?’’ ‘““Yeés; is it not so?’’ answered 
the other. ‘‘ No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I unify by co-ordinating 
what is valuable in knowledge.’’ And having, on another occa- 
sion, said the same thing, the disciples felt and expressed the 
need of a more concrete explanation of what he meant. It was 
given by one of the ablest of them in the following terms :— 
“*Our master’s method simply amounts to this, that we should 
be loyal [to our lord] and considerate [to all other people|.”’ 


The synthesis, then, of Confucius was subjective, not objec- 
tive ; practical, not speculative; moral, not intellectual. Like 
the synthesis of Comte, its fundamental principle was altruism. 
And here a word or two of regret must be expressed for another 
of Dr. Legge’s mistranslations. The word reciprocity, or its 
‘Chinese equivalent, was never used by Confucius in connection 
with conduct. The maxim do ut des he would have scorned 
as worthy only of the mean man of the lower orders. The word 
he used means simply a sympathetic consideration for other 
people ; for their situation and their shortcomings. It was the 
lowest degree of that feeling which, raised to greater intensity, 
becomes benevolence, the kindliness which forms the characteristic 
attribute of man’s nature. 


Both sages based their knowledge of man’s nature on the 
recorded history of the past ; and both honoured the past as no 
other thinkers have honoured it. Comte’s monumental achieve- 
ment in founding the philosophy of history had its counterpart 
in the great literary work which Confucius accomplished in col- 
lecting and editing for the use of future generations the histo- 
rical, poetical, and ceremonial productions of his race, and in 
bringing its history down almost to his own time. 

And both thinkers rejected the metaphysical mode of thought 


as firmly as they eschewed theological imaginings. The essen- 
tial positivity of Confucius comes out in nothing more strongly 
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than in his manner of dealing with the then fresh and vivid con- 
ception of natural “‘law,’’ or, as Chinese thinkers have always 
preferred to call it, the ‘‘ way ’’ or “‘ ways ”? of Nature, aS com- 
prehensively represented by the all-encompassing Sky. The older 
concept of the dooms or commands of the over-arching heaven 
which observes and controls all that goes on beneath was every- 
where giving way before the growing perception of its constant 
regularity in all the greater manifestations of its power. In the 
earlier ages heaven was held to have intervened only occasionally 
in human affairs, and then only at times of supreme crisis, such 
as the overthrow of an unworthy dynasty and the appointment 
of an approved successor. But to an agricultural people the 
regularity of the seasons led, in course of time, to the ways of 
the sky being recognised as of greater importance than occasional 
exercises of its volition. In Chinese speculation ‘‘ the ways of 
the sky ’’ takes the place occupied in Western thought by the 
‘‘laws of nature.’’ Lao-tsze rhapsodised about the “‘ way ’”’ of 
nature in a manner worthy of Hegel; Confucius observed the 
regularity of natural phenomena and had a confused and implicit 
sense of their influence over the life of man; but. their chief 
significance for him was as a model for the order and regularity 
which should be aimed at in a well-administered State. Further 
than that, in a pre-scientific age, it was not possible for a posi- 
tive thinker to go. The dependence of human order on the order 
of the world was dimly felt rather than consciously understood. 


The best summary of the Master’s doctrine is that given by 
his grandson in ‘‘ The Great Learning.’’ It is a manual of 
practical morals for members of the governing class in a feudal 
society ; the common folk, not being bound by the feudal 
tie are taken into account only in an _ indirect and 
subordinate way. It being the business of the lordling 
to govern others, his first task was to learn how 
to govern himself. When that was learned his next step was. 
the right regulation of his own family ; and in China the family 
was and is, even now, a much larger group of kinsmen than is. 
covered by that term in the West. The lordling who has shown 
his competence to regulate harmoniously the wide circle of his. 
kinsmen, has thereby given proof of his ability to rule a State > 
and the successful ruler of his own State is a fit man to govern 
the Empire. The base of the whole pyramid is Seieoltore and. 
Self-conirol. But such Self-government is impossible unless the: 
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intellect sees things as they really are. Positivity of conception 
is as necessary as goodness of heart. 

The affinity of this teaching with the spirit of Comte’s philo- 
sophy hardly needs to be pointed out, allowance being made for 
the wide interval between the respective stages of social evolu- 
tion. The separation of the spiritual from the temporal power 
and the creation of abstract science are the two great steps which 
constitute the difference between the two chief surviving types of 
civilisation, that of the Chinese East and the European West. Of 
these two types Confucius and Comte are the grand moral repre- 
sentatives. As thinkers they tower above all contemporaries, 
though the positivity of the one was spontaneous and concrete, 
whilst the other was systematic and abstract. As moralists and 
social reformers they moved along parallel lines, each making 
duty the supreme concern of life, and each finding its foundation 
and sanction in the constitution of human nature itself and in 
the relaticns of the individual to the family and the state. 

J. Carey Hai 


Wishis= CRONsetery 


For some years past there has been a growing fear in the public 
conscience of Europe that the Sovereign of the Congo Free State 
was abusing the trust reposed in him by the joint action of the 
nations which took part in the West African Conference at Berlin. 
The evidence kept on accumulating that in spite of his profes- 
sions of philanthropy and his zeal for the spread of civilisation, 
King Leopold was administering the Congo Free State solely 
with a view to his own advantage, and that in pursuit of this 
aim he had not only broken his solemn engagements, but had 
delivered up the unfortunate people committed to his charge to 
the most shameless robbery and oppression. There were, indeed, 
many reasons why at first even the most earnest defenders of 
weaker races should regard these rumours with caution. In such 
matters, the hands of no European nation were clean, and for 
one to upbraid another might have seemed an extravagance like 
that depicted by the American cartoonist, when he represented 
two citizens of Atlanta amid all the horrors of the racial war in 


* “Red Rubber: The Story of the Rubber Slave Trade Flourishing on 
the Congo in the Year of Grace 1906.’’ By E. D. Morel. (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1906. Price, net: Paper, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d.) 
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Georgia, gravely pitying the disturbed state of Russia. More- 
over, there was a natural suspicion that the evidence might be 
concocted or at least exaggerated by those whose interests were 
hostile to the policy of the Congo Free State—by Liverpool ee, 
chants jealous of the rising fortunes of Antwerp, or by Evangelical 
Missionaries who thought their Catholic rivals were unduly 
favoured. But in face of the Report of King Leopold’s own 
Commission, and of the vast mass of other evidence now avail- 
able, all such doubts and scruples must be abandoned. How- 
ever black the deeds of other nations, they have been surpassed 
on the Congo, and however exaggerated the evidence, enough 
and more than enough remains to justify the most drastic action. 

As far back as 1904, the British Consul had sent home a 
report which enabled us to apply a rough test to the allegations 
of ill-treatment. It will be remembered that just before and 
just after the outbreak of the Transvaal War, the Boers were 
loudly accused of oppressing the Kaffirs. But the application of 
a very simple test refuted these charges. A long frontier easily 
crossed separated the Boer States from Natal; yet there was 
no noticeable emigration of Kaffirs across it. This showed that 
their position could be little better in the Colony. Far from 
leaving the two Republics they had, on the contrary, during the 
Boer rule entered in large numbers and increased and multiplied 
exceedingly. Now if this test be applied to the Congo, the result 
will be exactly the opposite. The Consul found that of a popula- 
tion of 5,000 Batekas at Stanley Pool, the great majority had 
crossed into French territory, preferring to* live there as land- 
less drudges in a foreign country rather than remain in their 
own villages under the civilising rule of King Leopold. Every- 
where the population had decreased, and where the frontier was 
too distant, he found that the people had again and again aban- 
doned their villages and fled to the forests. 

In fact, the Sovereign of the Congo State has done shame- 
lessly and violently what the other exploiters of the African 
Native have tried to do by various devices, such as the imposi- 
tion of taxes or the stirring up of rebellion. He has in practice 
confiscated the whole property and commandeered almost. the 
whole labour of the inhabitants of the Upper Congo, wherever 
his power extended. He and not they are the sole owners of the 
soil, which he may at his will reserve for his private benefit or 
hand over to companies in which he is a partner. Over one 
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part of the country, the inhabitants are bound to bring in supplies 
of food for the use of the officials and soldiers of the State; 
elsewhere a certain quantity of rubber has to be delivered, a task 
which becomes more and more onerous as the rubber near the 
village becomes exhausted. In the end, what with the searching 
for rubber in the distant forests and bringing it in to the station, 
the man has only a few days a month left to spend in his village 
and cultivate his fields. If he is in default, if his tale of rubber 
is incomplete or bad, if the hunter has failed to trap sufficient 
game, or if the fisher has been unable to catch fish, then he is 
shot or carried off in chains. If he flies into the wilderness 
beyond the reach of any civilising agencies, then his wife is 
dragged off as a prisoner to rot and starve in a hostage-house. 
The East India Company used to condemn all oppression and at 
the same time demand increased revenue, and its servants found 
it necessary to comply with the second order even at the cost of 
disregarding the first. King Leopold acts as the East India 
Company did in its worst days with the same result. And in 
each case the chief blame must fall on those who by extortionate 
demands, render the oppression of the people inevitable. 

If anything could increase the horror of such oppression it 
is the nauseous hypocrisy with which it has been accompanied. 
Under pretence of introducing civilisation, the exploiters of the 
Congo have reduced the people to a state of serfdom and let 
loose on them a soldiery drawn from the least civilised elements 
of the population. The indigenous industries—iron-ware, brass- 


ware, rude pottery, basket-making—have perished. “ptt yas 
_hard,’’ says the official Commission of Inquiry, ‘‘to tell how 
these people live.’’ The promise of freedom of trade has be- 


come nugatory, since the only articles which the natives could 
exchange for foreign products—that is those like rubber and gum 
copal which would repay the carriage to Europe—are declared 
the property of the Government. Far from civilising, the whole 
policy of King Leopold’s rule has tended to degrade the people. 
As Mr. Morel says :— 

An early duty of a civilised administration .in tropical Africa is to 
recognise, uphold, and strengthen where required the existing native 
courts—the chief sitting in council with his elders—the machinery for 
the preservation of law and order founded upon indigenous customs 


(whose essential justice and suitability, investigation seldom fails to 
reveal). ~-- 


But under King Leopold’s rule, on the contrary, ‘‘ every feature 
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of indigenous life which made for self-respect has been dragged 
in the mud of grinding tyranny and foul imaginings.’’ The 
defenders of this system do not hesitate to claim as one of its 
triumphs the suppression of the Arab slave-traders in the Eastern 
districts of the State; but it is much to be feared that the little 
finger of King Leopold is thicker than the loins of the Arabs. 

It is easier, however, to recognise the disease than to find the 
remedy. King Leopold has long talked of handing over the 
Congo to Belgium, but he would be certain to impose conditions 
which would tie the hands of the Belgian people, however anxious 
they might be to reform the administration. The Powers that 
took part in the Berlin Conference have certain claims in regard 
to King Leopold’s breach of his engagements and England has 
a particular grievance in the ill-treatment of some of her own 
African subjects. But the Powers are divided by their own 
jealousies, and hampered by the memory of their own misdeeds. 
A joint interference would be difficult to arrange, and a joint 
occupation would be of doubtful advantage. One Power acting 
alone would probably incur the hostility of the others. Great as 
may be our anxiety for the better government of the Congo, we 
are hardly prepared for that object to see our good relations with 
France imperilled or the antagonism of Germany increased. 
Possibly the best solution of all would be that which Mr. Morel 


holds up to Europe as a terrible contingency, if a policy of non- 
intervention be persisted in. 


Any moment may bring forth another and graver revolt, and any 
day may see the rise of an intelligent native corporal with a brain above 
his fellows, some bastard Arab blood in his veins perhaps, who will 


noe a bold bid for empire against the officials of the absentee land- 
ord. 


Failing this, there remains the solution which English states- 
men favoured before the Congo Free State was formed. They 
proposed to entrust a great part of the Congo basin under strin- 
gent conditions to Portugal. Philanthropists with the foolish 
Anglo-Saxon scorn of the Latin races, Missionaries and exploiters 
joined in a preference for King Leopold, and have been well 
repaid. It is worthy of consideration whether the very weak- 
ness of Portugal in face of the other Powers, and her compa- 
rative sluggishness in the work of ‘ civilising ’? and exploiting, 
are not strong arguments for reviving in a modified form the 
proposal which Mr, Gladstone and Lord Granville favoured in 


1883. S. H. Swinyy 
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SOGIALISTIC EXPERIMENTS 


THE more firmly we reject the distinctive doctrines of Social 
Democracy, the more careful should we be not to let any practical 
proposal be prejudiced by the fact that it is advocated, perhaps 
somewhat acrimoniously, by Social Democrats. Most sensible 
people have now come to recognise the danger of legislating (or 
not legislating) in economic matters in obedience to mere deduc- 
tions from any principle whatever. We are far from the cock- 
sureness of our grandfathers. The factors in each practical 
problem are so numerous and complicated that theoretical demon- 
strations, however complete they may seem, need to be tested 
by experiment at every step of their application. Advantages 
and disadvantages of many different sorts have to be weighed 
against one another. Results, valuable in themselves, may be 
bought at too high a price. Of alternatives neither may be 
wholly satisfactory. 

Against one hindrance to a sound judgment, the comfortable 
well-to-do people, who in this country are so numerous and 
powerful, ought to be on their guard, if they honestly desire the 
good of the community. They must not enter upon the con- 
sideration of any proposed legislation with the proviso, con- 
sciously or unconsciously implied, that it must not demand any 
sacrifice from them. Anything like an equal repartition of 
wealth among all members of the community may be so incom- 
patible with the facts of human nature and of man’s environ- 
ment that even to set it up as an ideal would work incalculable 
mischief. But if there is good reason for believing that any 
suggested legislation will make the poor richer, it ought not to 
be dismissed merely because it will make the rich poorer. 
Everyone who has reached old age must have noticed that 

the duty of the community to assist its poorer members receives 
a much larger and more sympathetic interpretation than it did 
in the middle part of the last century. Many alleviations of 
the poor man’s condition, which in those days he only obtained 
here and there from private charity, are now provided for him 
as his right at the public expense ; and the movement in this 
direction is plainly destined to proceed much further. There 
are protests, of course. They are to be read every day in the 
Times, and every week in the Spectator. The recent elections 
for the London Borough Councils were a momentary expression 
of them. But the trend of public opinion is the other way. 
This is partly due to the constitution of Sociology as a separate 
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science, which was the work of the last century, and the con- 
sequent limitation of the field formerly assigned to Political Eco- 
nomy. But it is also connected with the immense extension of 
the area in which public opinion is formed, All working men can 
now read; and a cheap press makes it its business to discover 
what they think and to voice it. Even if their voting power 
had not been increased their political influence would be much 
greater than it was fifty years ago. 


Only fifteen years have passed since parents were relieved 
from the necessity of paying school fees ; and already a demand 
has arisen that school-children shall receive not only a free educa- 
tion, but free meals. Both these demands were certain to find 
support from the moment that attendance at school was made 
compulsory. I have always held that breakfast should be pro- 
vided at public elementary schools for children who have come 
there with their stomachs empty or insufficiently filled. Evidence 
as to the number of such children is conflicting, and, of course, 
there is much difference between different localities. | The better 
opinion seems to be that those coming to morning school quite 
breakfastless are few anywhere, and those insufficiently fed not 
very numerous. But that any children should be compelled by 
law to go to school and weary their poor little brains with lessons 
while they are suffering the pangs of hunger is shocking and 
heart-rending ; and the present democratic House of Commons 
was not likely to allow such a scandal to continue. 


Ip some places charitable committees or individuals have taken 
pains to search out these distressing cases and provide for them. 
If this work had been efficiently carried out wherever and when- 
ever needed, it would, in my opinion, have been better not to 
legislate on the subject. Mr. Bridgeman, the Unionist member 
for Oswestry, denounced the Government Bill as ‘‘ socialistic,’’ 
and declared that ‘*‘ money enough could be collected voluntarily 
to feed every child that was necessitous.’’ Mr. Cecil, another 
Unionist, said the Bill was ‘‘ Socialism pure and simple. If this 
proposal was not accepted, he hoped stimulus would be given 
to voluntary agencies to establish themselves all over the country. 
If that were done in a systematic and organised way he believed 
they would get a large number of annual subscriptions.’’ These 
are admissions that private effort has been insufficient Dr. 
Macnamara, an authority of much greater weight, said :— 


He had been driven from a belief he had long held that voluntary 
agencies were adequate to meet the needs of hungry children by proof 
of the necessity for supplementing them. Voluntary agencies fluc- 
tuated, and the people who needed their aid most were often people of 
tender susceptibility who shrank from coming forward to receive it. It 
was only in the winter that it was easy to get money to feed children; 
the voluntary agencies always broke down in the summer time. . For 
many reasons he was driven to the conclusion that voluntary aid could 
not be relied upon. He had every desire to strengthen parental respon- 
sibility, and it was the feeding of the children by charitable agencies 
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that tended to sapping that responsibility. It had been found that 
parents whose children had received this assistance were well able to ° 
afford paying for the food, but the charitable agencies had no means 
for following up those thriftless, careless parents. With the Bill the 
machinery for that purpose would be set up and gradually a conscience 
would be developed among those parents, just as enforcement of the 
attendance of children at school by the Act of 1870 had developed from 
a legal to a moral obligation upon parents. Voluntary agencies were 
insufficient, of that there was ample evidence. 


Though less confident than Dr. Macnamara as to the moral 
consequences to be anticipated from this measure, I accept his 
assurance that legislative interposition is necessary. But I wish 
it were of a more experimental and tentative nature. No measure 
that has any immediate prospect of adoption has been so ener- 
getically advocated by the Social Democrats as this, because they 
think it will grow into a practical acceptance of the Communistic 
doctrine that children belong, not to their parents, but to the 
community, which, therefore, has the right and duty of feeding, 
clothing, and training them. 

As a Positivist I hold the family to be the true social unit, 
the indispensable and abiding basis of political society. Any 
movement that aims at strengthening and exalting political 
society by dissolving or weakening the family union does to the 
same extent tend inevitably to dissolve or weaken political society. 
It is already a mark of industrial anarchy that the head of the 
proletarian family is now so seldom able to take his place at the 
family meals. It is not without regret that I feel bound to 
support legislation which encourages the separation of children 
from their other parent and from one another at those times and 
accustoms them to look to a stranger’s hands for their daily 
sustenance. I would enter on that path with extreme caution. I 
would desire to see it followed as short a distance and in as few 
cases as possible. oo 

It is a path surrounded with difficulties and, in the eyes of 
all but Socialists, with danger. The Government plan aims at 
co-operating with and facilitating voluntary agencies. It will 
probably kill them by undertaking, in the last resort, to do thier 
work at the expense of the ratepayers. It provides a means, 
which, of course, the voluntary agencies do not possess, of 
compelling the parents of assisted children to pay for the food 
that has been supplied to them. But Mr. George Hookham, 
who. knows what he is talking about, for he has carried out a 
feeding experiment on a very large scale in Birmingham for 
the last seven years at his own expense, predicts that in the 
worst cases of all, namely, where there is underfeeding because 
the father, though able to pay for proper food, prefers to spend 
his wages in other ways, the children will be so intimidated 
that they will not dare to tell their teachers that they are hungry. 
He therefore deprecates any attempt to recover the cost of 
school meals from such parents. 
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The present measure mixes up the provision for children 
whose parents are too neglectful or too poor to feed them pro- 
perly, with another and quite different undertaking, namely, the 
provision of a school canteen, where, by arrangement with paying 
parents, and for their convenience, children may obtain meals at 
a reasonable charge. This scheme—subject to the remarks made 
above upon its moral aspect—may be economically justifiable. 
But it was not of urgent necessity, like meals for the under- 
fed; and it would have been wiser to postpone it until the 
latter experiment had been separately and sufficiently tried. 


For the underfed, in my opinion, it would have been better 
to begin by supplying one meal ; and, like Mr. Hookham, I hold 
very strongly that this should be the meal which, as its name 
imports, comes after the longest fast, and which a lazy, over- 
worked, or ailing mother is least likely to get ready in time. I 
would suggest that it should consist of simply bread and milk, 
the best of all food for children, and one which they all like. 
It is also the food which can be supplied with least expense in 
the way of plant, preparation, and service. Give each child a 
mug of good cold milk, with bread ready cut up into “‘ fingers.” 
These the child will eat, after dipping them into the milk. There 
will be no cooking required, no plates, knives, forks, or spoons, 
and hardly any service. Mr. Hookham’s breakfasts are almost, 
if not quite, as simple as this, and he is able to say with just 
satisfaction that of the total cost 84 per cent. goes into the 
children’s stomachs in the shape of food. This meal will carry 
the child on to the mid-day dinner, which ought to be taken at 
the home, if not too distant, if for no other reason because the 
mother will thus be prevented from going out to work, and so 
dealing another blow at the purposes for which the Family exists. 
The gradual withdrawal of married women from all labour outside 
of the home is an object which we may hope Trade Unions will 
systematically pursue when the Trade Disputes Bill has become 
law. 


The proposal of Old Age Pensions has been played with by 
party politicians for several years. The present Liberal Ministry 
and democratic House of Comons will not be able to escape doing 
something more than play with it. In principle it is less open 
than Free Meals to anti-Socialist criticism, though the vast 
expenditure required will arouse more serious opposition. It 
does not supersede the office of the family so obviously as 
the Free Meal system does, for the grand-parents are in England 
hardly regarded as normally members of the poor man’s house- 
hold. The duty of a married son to support his aged parents, 
if he is able to do so, is not denied. The law proclaims and some- 
times enforces it. But the claims of his own wife and children 
take precedence and generally exhaust his resources. The work- 
house is thought to be the natural refuge of the old people. Again 
while the number of children is likely to be seriously incrensed 
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if they are fed at the expense of the rate-payers, the number of 
old people will not be altered, whether they are supported by 
their descendants or by the State, except so far as the latter 
condition may conduce to longevity. The Socialists, of course, 
demand pensions for the old; but, as it seems to me, they are 
less keen about them than about the free meals for school 
children. 

I have not left myself room on the present occasion to say 
more than that I thoroughly accept Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme, 
As a beginning (for here, too, we should proceed experimentally 
and cautiously) all persons over sixty-five, whatever their history 
may have been, should be entitled to a weekly pension of 5s., 
on condition that they attend at the pay-office personally on the 
appointed day, unless their state of health makes it impossible. 
It is not likely that well-to-do people will stand in a queue with 
their poorer neighbours for the sake of five shillings. I will 
return to this subject on some future occasion. 

E. S. BEESLY 


eile A De Or VO RAILS 


Many people, while rejecting the theological solution of moral 
problems and admitting that there are no moral sanctions other 
than purely human ones, have found a serious difficulty in ac- 
cepting a scientific theory of morality because the scientific expla- 
nation of the matter seems to them to make morality a wholly 
relative affair, with no absolute sanctions such as those which 
the theologian offers. Here we have what has undoubtedly often 
proved a stumbling-block in the case of persons who have given 
up the old faith with its absolute code of morality, but find it 
difficult to perceive the necessary fixity of moral principles in a 
scientific creed. That the difficulty is a natural one must be 
admitted, and no system of morals which does not furnish an 
adequate explanation of this important point can be deemed 
satisfactory. That the difficulty, however, is not a serious one, 
being far more apparent than real, is easily shown. 

We have, in the first place, to recognise that, as regards the 
general question of relativity, this does not form an essential 
point of difference between Morals and the sciences which precede 
it in Comte’s Classification. The difference is one of degree, 
rather than of kind. On examining the general history of the 
sciences, we find that the great discoveries of Science have been 
determined by the general social conditions of the time. Take, 
for example, the striking case cited by Comte, of *the long in- 
terval between the work of Hipparchus and that of Kepler, who. 
may be said to have begun where his Greek predecessor left off. 
That long interval of fifteen centuries was accounted for by Comte 
‘on purely sociological grounds. It was the incompatibility of 
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the doctrine of the double motion of the earth with a social 
‘system founded on theology that prevented the Greeks from adopt- 
ing the Copernican hypothesis, which had actually been fore- 
shadowed by Aristarchus. There is in fact an organic relation 
between the doctrines of any science at a given period and the 
social environment of that time. The one depends upon the other. 
And we know that each science, regarded historically, presents to 
our view a continuous growth of Doctrine, each new theory being 
linked to the old one, and growing out of some part or other 
of it. But although the Doctrine is in this way subject to change, 
we do not for that reason undervalue Science, its explanations 
are always consistent with the facts known at the time, and so 
furnish us with sufficient guidance in dealing with our environ- 
ment. 

Now the science of Morals resembles the other sciences in 
these respects. In this case also we find that the nature of the 
doctrine depends upon the social conditions prevailing at the 
time. The student of the history of Morals finds the utmost 
possible divergence of practice with regard to such matters as 
piracy, murder, the treatment of strangers, infanticide, suicide, 
slavery, the regard for human life, and so forth. And if we 
inquire into the reasons for the adoption of a particular custom 
or habit, we often find that the ruling factor has been the economic 
conditions of the society, in other cases the practice may be 
traceable to the nature of the religious belief. We also find that 
Morals resembles the other sciences in the feature of progres- 
siveness, the direction of progress being clearly that of extend- 
ing and widening the social sympathies. If the matter rested 
there it might be said that the case of Morals is precisely similar 
to that of the other sciences, and that the changes in moral theories 
are to be regarded as on the same footing as the changes which 
have taken place during the growth of those sciences. But the 
case of Morals is complicated by the fact that, in addition to 
what we may call the Relativity due to the common factor of 
Time, we have the additional factor of the Individual to consider. 
Given the same epoch, the same physical environment, and the 
same nationality, how a particular individual should act will 
depend upon the nature of his function in society and the rela- 
tions which he bears to others around him. And the problem is 
still further complicated by the existence of those numerous cases 
where two or more rules of morality conflict with each other, 
making it hard to see what ought to be done. 


On account, therefore, of this high degree of Relativity cha- 
racteristic of Morals, it is evidently very desirable that we should 
possess some absolute rule of conduct which will include all 
‘possible cases, all possible exceptions to the general rules. We 
have seen that the standard of morality is a relative and varying 
one, but one thing does not vary, and that is the nature of the 
moral obligation or sanction. In that fact—the permanency and 
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invariability of the moral sanction—we find the needed fixity of 
our moral principles. As a modern writer has ably stated it— 
““the form or essence of morality remains the same, although 
its content varies.’’ It is still true that to act socially is an 
absolute rule for us, although the particular form our action may 
take will, of course, depend upon the special conditions of the 
case, upon Time, Place, and so forth. And, further, the moral 
standard of to-day may, for all practical purposes, be looked upon 
as an absolute one for us, however much it may be altered and 
developed in the future. These important truths have been con- 
densed by Comte in his great aphorism—Live for Others. That 
is an unconditional maxim, admitting of no exceptions whatever. 
No other ethical maxim is applicable in this way to every age, 
race, and clime, for as Leslie Stephen wrote: ‘‘ The moral law 
can he stated unconditionally when it is stated in the form ‘Be 
this,’ but not when it is stated in the form ‘Do this’.’’ Ever 
since men first came together and lived a social life, the only 
absolute sanction which has existed—often, of course, disguised 
underx a theological form—has been the obligation to live socially, 
to be an organic part of: one’s society, and this is true of all 
forms of social existence, from the simple tribal life to the inter- 
national type of the present day. 


Having then found in this way a really absolute principle of 
morality, the question arises, how are we to apply it in practice? 
The most important case to consider is perhaps that of conflicting 
duties, where we have to choose between two or more possible 
lines of action. Every moral injunction of a purely formal 
character has to admit of exceptional cases, and it is easy to see 
that unless we have some fixed principle to guide us in the matter, 
we may very easily come to grief over such questions. It was 
the difficulty of reconciling the exceptions with the general prin- 
ciple that caused the theologians to set up that elaborate system 
of rules known as ‘“‘casuistry,’’ a branch of knowledge which 
took for its province these cases of conscience. All such systems 
have proved unworkable, and, indeed, mischievous in practice, 
for they too often resulted in making it easy for a man to find 
plausible reasons for doing anything, however evil, so leading 
to gross abuses and bringing systems of this kind into bad 
odour with all honest people. Fortunately for us the true prin- 
ciple is a very simple one, however difficult of application it may 
prove in certain complex cases. What we have to do is to 
adopt that line of conduct which is most in accordance with our 
highest social ideal. In other words, we must always subordi- 
nate the personal to the domestic element, the domestic to the 
civic, the civic to the national, and the national to the inter- 
national. To do that we must apply our formula, “‘ Live for 
Others ’’ to the case in question, taking care, however, to under- 
stand by the word ‘‘ Others’’ the largest social organism which 
ts actually and directly concerned in the matter. The question, 
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therefore, of what course we are to pursue when conflicting duties 
arise resolves itself into the question—what course of action 
means most truly Living for Others, and there are very few, if 
any, moral problems that will not admit of a satisfactory solution 
when treated in this way. 

It being granted that our moral standard must be the highest 
social ideal known to us, the further question arises—must we 
always, under all possible conditions, act up to our highest known 
ideal? Certainly not. The doctrine of the Relativity of Morals 
has here also a very decided bearing. In the first place, we can 
only in any case approximate to our ideals, we can never realise 
them absolutely. Then, we are bound to consider the nature 
of our social environment, we have to see whether there is a 
reasonable amount of accordance between our environment and 
the ideal present to our minds. It is clear that since a high 
moral ideal is necessarily the product of a highly civilised state 
of society, to insist in every case upon acting up to that ideal 
in a state of society where a very much lower ideal prevails is 
only to run the risk of social failure without any corresponding 
gain. It is, of course, our duty to try and raise the ideals 
around us, but in so doing we must not lose our feeling of due 
proportion in the matter. 

Our standard of morxvality being a relative one, then, while 
the only absolute moral sanction is the obligation of living so- 
cially, it is evident that we must reject the intuitional view that 
such virtues as truthfulness are to be practised for their own 
sake. Their sole value lies in their promoting the welfare of 
society, so that if in any given case to act in the opposite way 
would be more likely to ensure the good of society, then we ought 
to act in that opposite way, but we must take care in so doing 
that we are not deceiving ourselves, by mistaking our own per- 
sonal convenience for the social good. We have to keep steadily 
in view the interests of the Zargest social organism concerned, 
whether it be the Family, the City, the Nation, or the group of 
Nations which constitute Humanity. The responsibility of so 
acting must always rest upon ourselves as individuals, and we 
have to recognise that this responsibility is a heavy one, not to 
be lightly undertaken, without due consideration of all the factors 
known to us. H. Gorpon JONES 


BOOKS ON INDIAN INDUSTRY 


REPORT OF THE FIRST INDIAN. INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE, held at Benares, December, 30, 1905. The Office of the Indian 
Industrial Conference, Amraoti, 1906. Rs. 2. 

To the many conferences and meetings which are held at the 
same time and place as the Indian National Congress there has 
now been added an Industrial Conference, which has grown out 
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of the Annual Industrial Exhibition. Together the Conference 
and the Exhibition are a sign of the interest which has been 
aroused of late years in the promotion of agriculture, and still 
more perhaps in the revival of manufactures which recent political 
events in Bengal have done so much to foster. There is, indeed, 
some evidence in the Report of a design on the part of the 
enemies of the National Congress to make this Conference an 
excuse for the minimising of the work of its parent; but the relation 
of Indian industrial depression to the political position of India 
is so patent, that it is unlikely that this project will be successful. 
Not only is it necessary for the regeneration of India that all 
-creeds and classes, and all sections of the National party—which 
must one day be the whole people—should work together in 
harmony, but the various movements aiming at the accomplish- 
ment of that regeneration must be carried on in a way to assist 
and not hamper each other, and in subordination to the ideal of 
India as a Nation. The Report of this first Conference consists 
of some five-hundred-and-fifty pages, and includes the Presiden- 
‘tial Address of Mr. Dutt, and a large number of interesting papers 
on Agriculture, Co-operative Credit, Cotton Cultivation, Weav- 
ing, Education, the Organisation of Capital, and other industrial 
questions, 
* * * * 

THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION OF AN INDIAN PRO- 


VINCE. By TueEoporRE Morison. London: John Muiray, 1906. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The subject of this book—the industrial organisation of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oude—may seem at first sight 
‘difficult and repellent; but Mr. Morison’s wide outlook and 
his charm of style make the book most interesting throughout. 
Agriculture is the main industry of the country and has, indeed, 
become more and more so under our occupation ; and this, there- 
fore, occupies the chief place in Mr. Morison’s account. But the 
book is far more than a mere survey. He makes no foolish 
pretence of avoiding theories ; for, as he says, some selection of 
facts is necessary, and all useful selection implies some theory. 
While not at all inclined to minimise the difficulties that lie in 
the way of the various schemes for the improvement of the 
economic position of India, he takes a much more favourable view 
than most independent observers—or, in fact, than some officials 
—of the present position of the Indian ryot. He almost ignores 
the depressing effect of alien rule, however excellent: the great 
revival of Danish agriculture could never have taken place if 
the Danes had been almost without voice in the government of 
their own country. He passes over the drain of wealth from India 
‘and makes little of the situation produced by agriculture being for 
the greater part of the country the only means of livelihood— 
afflictions which have had so great a part in producing the 
‘poverty of Ireland. Nor is he quite convincing in his treatment 
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of Famine. He, indeed, recognises that by the improvement of 
communications Famine no longer means a complete absence 
of food, but only a want of money to buy in the wider market 
now open. But it is not so easy to agree with him that the 
effects are analogous to the unemployment with which we are 
acquainted in Europe. Statistics showing that the actual amount 
of unemployment of English Trade-Unionists during twenty-three 
years is greater proportionately than that caused by Famine in 
the United Provinces during the same time, are produced ; but 
there is all the difference between a want of employment spread 
over long periods of time and over a large number of persons, 
the majority of whom will only be out-of-work for a few weeks, 
and: that ,total cessation of income, that lack of any means of 
procuring food, for a whole year which marks a famine. Nor 
can the casual want of employment in a rich community be com- 
pared with a country like India where practically all are poor 
together. Nor can the existence of private stores of grain in 
the old days as a security against famine be disproved by showing 
that they did not come on the market. They were intended for 
private use, and were never less likely to be offered for sale than 
when famine was impending. Famine, once common, has now 
disappeared in Western Europe. It remains in India. Mr. 
Morison makes light of the advantages of a Permanent Settle- 
ment of the Land Tax, and it would be useful to have something 
further on the subject. When I was at Ghazipur, which lies in 
a permanently settled district, its prosperity was attributed by 
all I questioned on the subject, to this fact. As Ghazipur is 
in the United Provinces, its economic state might well have 
been compared with that of other districts. Mr. Morison dis- 
cusses very fully the question of Agricultural Banks and Co- 
operative Credit and gives a most interesting account of the 
changes that are taking place in village life. 


S. H. Swinny 


PARAGRAPHS 


Henry Richard Tomkinson was my intimate and valued friend 
for fifty-one years. He was a man of great ability in many ways 
and a conscientious thinker. Though not a professed Positivist 
or personally acquainted with many of our co-religionists, he 
was very friendly to our movement and had been for a great 
many years a subscriber to our funds. I do not think he dif-. 
fered from us except in one particular. The treatment pro-. 
posed by Comte for the economic evils of western civilisation 
seemed to him inadequate. He held that the present capitalistic 
organisation of industry should and would be superseded by one: 
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more approaching the Socialist ideal. Personally he was in- 
different to wealth to a degree I have never known equalled. 
Twice in his life considerable landed estates fell to him by 
inheritance, and in both cases he hastened to give them to a rela- 
tive. Unmarried and spending upon himself the minimum of 
what was necessary, he was most generous.in his gifts to objects: 
which he considered worthy of assistance. In his prime he was 
a model of manly vigour, rowed in the Cambridge eight at 
Henley and played in the Cambridge eleven. In later life he 
was a great-sufferer from asthma and bronchitis, which he bore 
with exemplary patience. Ei. 5. BEESLEY 


The number of the ‘‘ Revista Positiva ’’—the Positivist Review 
published in Mexico—for Shakespeare 118 is devoted to the 
memory of Dr. Bridges. The Editor, M. A. Aragon, writes a 
very good biographical article and this is followed by translations 
of the articles and speeches of Messrs. Swinny, Frederic Harri-. 
son, i Corra, ES." Beesly, C.. Hilleémand; C. Jeannolle; and 
Vernon Lushington. A translation of the bibliography drawn 
up by P. Descours is also given. The spread of Positivism in 
Spanish Central and South America is shown by the wide circu-. 
lation which the ‘‘ Revista Positiva’’ has obtained. 

* as * * 

The Address on the Day of All the Dead (December 31) will 
be given by Mr. Gould, of Leicester, and the Annual Address on 
January z by Mr. S. H. Swinny. These will be at 8 p.m. A 
course of Lectures on ‘‘ Some Great Men of the Last Century ’” 
will be given on Sundays at 7 p.m., as follows:—January 6, 
Darwin (Dr. Desch); January 13, Gladstone (Mr. Swinny) ; 
January 20, Tennyson (Mr. Ellis); . January 27, Ruskin (Mr. 
Tompkins) ; February 3, Spencer (Mr.-Gordon Jones). All these 
meetings will be held in Essex Hall, and will be free and open. 
On Sunday mornings (11.15 a.m.), commencing on February 3, 
~Mr. Frederic Harrison will give a course of lectures in Steinway 
Hall on ‘‘ Principles and Critics of Positivism.’’ 

PauLt DescourRs 


PONTENTS OF “FOREIGN POSITIVIST REVIEWS 


REVUE POSITIVISTE INTERNATIONALE. [Published eight times 
a year in Paris. Edited by Dr. Hillemand. Subscription 17s. 6d. 
a year to be sent to Madame Emile Antoine, 2, Rue Antoine 
Dubois, Paris]. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I OCTOBER, 1906 (22 SHAKESPEARE, 118), 

J. Covarrusias, Chinese Emigration from a Moral and Intellectual Point of 
View (tr.)—Dr. Dusuisson, Comte and St. Simon—J. K. INGRam, History of 
Political Economy (tr.)—C. Monier, A Positivist Marriage—E. Corra, The 
Third Republic—Notes from England —Celebration of Anniversary of Comte's 
Death—V. E. Pepin, Non-Euclidean Geometry. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR 15 NOVEMBER, 1906 (11 FREDERICK, 118). 
S. H. Swinny, Has England Failed in Egypt ? (tr.)—J. K. Incram, History 
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of Political Economy (tr.)—E. Corra, The Third Republic—Aumep Riza, The 
Eastern Crisis—Notes from England—J. La Cerciria, F. Harrison —H. 
Morenaar, A Plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine. 


REVISTA POSITIVA. [Published on first of each Positivist month at 
Mexico. Subscription 12/- per annum, to be sent to the Editor, 
A. Aragon, 5a, Calle del Pino 2737, Mexico. ] 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR DESCARTES, I18. 

R. Ramirez, Interpretation of Natural Laws—M. H. San Juan, Love of 
Country—J. L. Py. Loyas, The Social Conception of the Novel—J. P. Rios, 
G. Isaacs—J. ZuLvEtTA, The Social Mission of Agriculture—J. H. BRIpGEs, 
Leibnitz (tr.). 

Paut DeEscours 


N O*iSE Goris 


DeratH.—On December g, Henry Richard Tomkinson, aged 75. 


Communications relating to the Posirivist REvIEW should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. MHoward Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

@ Meetings will be held at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., as 
llows :— 

Monday, December 31, The Day of All the Dead, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. J. Gould. 

Tuesday, January 1, at 8 p.m., The Annual Address, Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

There will be no Meeting on Sunday, December 30. On Sunday Evenings 
at 7 p.m., a course of five lectures on ‘‘ Some Great Men of the Last Century ”’ 
will be given :— 

January 6, Dr. Desch, “‘ Charles Darwin.”’ 
» 13, Mr. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ William Ewart Gladstone.”’ 
Ke. 20, Mr. Henry Ellis, ‘‘ Alfred Tennyson.”’ 
» 27, Mr. H. Tompkins, ' John Ruskin.” 

February 3, Mr. Gordon Jones, ‘‘ Herbert Spencer.'’ 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m., 
except in December. Subject for January 25, ‘‘ The County Council Election,”’ 
opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Non-members are invited to be present and take 
part. ’ 
There will be a Social Meeting on Thursday, January 10, at 8 p.m., to which 
all interested are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Women’s Guild will méet at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, January 
30, when Mrs. Thatcher will read a paper on ‘‘The Feeding of School 
Children.’’ All women are cordially invited. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
Review is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The 
Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East 
India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 
Io, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. : 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
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Wiiee ANNUAL EADDRESS 


Delivered before the Positivist Society in Essex Hall, Fanuary 1, 1907, by 
Me. S. H. Swinny 


IN the course of the last twenty years, there have been few 
occasions when, as the first day of the New Year came round, it 
was possible to take a hopeful view of the state of public affairs. 
National animosities, shameful and unjust wars, the oppression 
of the weak, the strong exulting in their iniquity, old maxims of 
progress scorned, and still older maxims of greed and brutality, 
clothed in a veneer of distorted science and pretended philanthropy, 
the survival of the fittest and the mission of civilisation wrested to 
evil purpose—these formed the chief subjects of our public ad- 
dresses. Happy was it for us in those dark days that we had an 
assured faith in human progress grounded on a study of the past 
history of mankind, and that we knew, however great the oscilla- 
tions, that human civilisation could not permanently be deflected 
from its course—the result of its whole past—-by the difficulties 
and the errors of a single generation. When, just a year ago, my 
_colleague, Dr. Desch, addressed you, the clouds had already 
begun to lift ; and now we are advancing under a fair sky towards 
the future of our hopes. Not that we can put aside all anxieties. 
As I speak the immediate future of Germany hangs in the balance. 
In Russia, the forces of the autocracy and the revolution still 
fight an undecided battle where the battlefield is the lives and 
hearts of the Russian people. And in the West, in the great 
Republic which for so long was the refuge and the hope of the 
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oppressed throughout the world, the most elementary safeguards 
of justice are being trampled under foot, and innocent and guilty 
alike overwhelmed by an outburst of racial hatred, such as we 
thought was impossible save among the least civilised nations. It 
is not the negroes alone that suffer. In the flames lighted bv 
those who still call themselves the free citizens of a free Republic, 
there is sacrificed not only the quivering flesh of a fellow-man, 
but the cherished traditions of a free people and the fair fame of 
a mighty nation. Such are the scenes that meet our eyes when 
we look East to Russia or West across the Atlantic. But, nearer 
home, in England and in France, for so many ages the pioneers 
of Western progress, a fairer prospect appears; and to this 
happier scene I gladly turn. 

Taking a wide survey of the last hundred years, we see that 
political progress in this country may be traced along three main 
lines—first, the amelioration of the condition of the mass of the 
people ; secondly, the moralisation of the relations of England 
with other powers and weaker races ; and thirdly, the promotion 
of religious freedom. I propose to say a few words on each of 
these, as they have been affected by the course of events in the 
year that has just closed. 

That year has seen the accomplishment of a great act of 
justice to the organised workers of this country. The Trade 
Unions have been again placed in the situation they were believed 
to have occupied during a generation. But the victory of labour 
is much more than the simple reinstatement of Trade Unions in 
the position they held almost without challenge before the recent 
decisions of the Courts of Law. The circumstances under which 
the new Act was passed, the unanimous assent ultimately given to 
it in the House of Commons, the acquiescence of all political 
parties, the disinclination of the overwhelming and militant Con- 
servative majority in the House of Lords to join issue with the 
Government on that question, not to speak of the rise of a 
Labour Party, bear eloquent testimony to the power of the 
workers, and show that they are already approaching the position 
which, sixty years ago, Auguste Comte assigned to them. ‘‘ The 
proletariate,’’ said he, ‘‘is not properly speaking a class at all, 
but constitutes the body of society.’ It is the growing recogni- 
tion of this that is one of the dominant factors of the situation, not 
in England only, but throughout Western Europe; and it is the 
alliance of the workers of all countries, thus at last coming into 
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their kingdom, that constitutes the best guarantee for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Into the ultimate effects on the organisation of industry of this 
new power of the workers I will not here enter. That such 
changes as are destined to come about will be the results of a long 
evolution rather than a sudden revolution is now generally recog- 
nised. J will turn instead to one measure of immediate interest, 
which appears to me to surpass all others in direct benefit as well 
as in the absence of indirect evil. It is because the scheme pro- 
mised so much, and yet could be always postponed on account of 
its cost, that unscrupulous statesmen have found Old Age 
Pensions so useful a bait with which to gull the public. And it is 
not wonderful that even the vaguest promises raised the hopes of 
the workers ; for here was a reform that would lift a cloud of 
anxiety even from those who were still in the vigour of their 
manhood, and would relieve the whole community from the shame 
of rewarding a life-time of toil with an old age of imprisonment ; 
which would strengthen and not weaken the family, for the 
pension, however small, would often just enable the son or 
daughter to give a home to the old people ; which even those who 
think the encouragement of thrift their chief duty to the poor—I 
myself am no admirer of thrift at the expense of the necessities of 
a civilised life—may support ; for one of the great hindrances to 
saving among the very poor is the impossibility of saving enough. 
For great numbers of our fellow-citizens, with the prospect of a 
small pension, every penny saved would be an addition to the 
comforts of old age. Without this prospect, why struggle to lay 
penny to penny, when the workhouse is the inevitable end? 

But the great argument against such a measure is the expense 
involved—an argument which shows us how closely the first and 
second heads of our inquiry are connected, how much the possi- 
bility of any immediate improvement of the condition of the 
workers depends on our policy throughout the world and our 
relations with other races. When we remember that a single 
war—that which we lately waged in South Africa—cost us in less 
than three years, about half as much as treated as capital would, 
under Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme, have given old age pensions to a 
population as great as ours for ever, we can see how impossible it 
is for us to separate the well-being of the mass of the people from 
the wise and prudent conduct of high affairs of state, and from 
our imperial policy as a whole. As impossible as it would be to 
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hope to retain a real freedom at home, while we remain despotic 
rulers abroad, and take our maxims of government from the 
satraps of India and Egypt. Happily, as regards the politics of 
Europe, the days of splendid isolation are passed. bie are no 
longer asked to meet a world in arms, but to gain the friendship 
of the nations by a policy of moderation and good feeling. While 
such a policy is maintained, any general coalition against us is 
impossible ; and such a coalition alone would be really dangerous 
to us. But there is one consideration that is of far greater im- 
portance than that of expenditure on wars and armaments. It 
is the consideration of our own honour as a nation, tarnished by 
every act of injustice or oppression done in our name. May that 
thought ever be present to us when we survey our vast Empire and 
the millions of subject races whose happiness, whose property, 
whose very lives depend on us and on our agents! 

It is very honourable to the English people that they have 
welcomed the rise of Japan to a foremost rank among the Powers; 
for the rise of Japan must put an end to the exploitation of the 
Far East by the West. Asia cannot much longer be the prey of 
Europe; but Africa remains. Of the recent atrocities in Natal 
and Egypt I will say little; for we of this society have already 
discussed those terrible events at some length. Nor do I propose 
to say much about the Congo Free State, founded with the 
approval of missionaries and philanthropists, and now become an 
engine of unexampled barbarity for the oppression and enslave- 
ment of the natives, for I have dealt with this subject in the 
number of the Positivist Review for January, 1907. There is, 
however, one aspect of the question to which I must refer. When, 
more than fifty years ago, a Conservative M.P.—his name was 
William Ewart Gladstone—drew attention to the cruel treatment 
of political prisoners in Naples, the King of the Two Sicilies had 
no difficulty in showing that many similar scandals had recently 
existed in the British Empire, and therefore were a more fitting 
subject of denunciation by an English statesman. But it was 
generally recognised by the public opinion of Europe that, though 
similar abuses might exist elsewhere, though Naples might be 
only ‘‘ primus inter pares,”’ still it was primus, and that nowhere 
at that time was the treatment of political prisoners so bad as in 
Naples. And, whatever may be the oppression and the exploita- 
tion of natives elsewhere, there is good reason to believe that it is 
all surpassed under the civilising rule of King Leopold. 
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One small act of justice has lately been done to a people who 
have suffered much injustice—the promulgation of a constitution 
for the Transvaal, and the promise of one to the Orange River 
Colony. It has been a surprise to some that the Boers, far from 
remaining aloof in unforgiving and sullen hostility, should have 
so readily come forward to take their part in the political life of 
the newly-enfranchised colonies. It is, however, quite in accor- 
dance with all we know of their temperament. They will never 
forget. No people could forget what they have suffered. But 
they are somewhat fatalistic, not rancorous, and eminently prac- 
tical. They see that the most urgent task, now as in the past, 
is to bridle the power of the mineowners. And they are at once 
sustained and pacified by the knowledge that the agricultural is 
the permanent European interest in South Africa, and will hold its 
ground long after the mines are exhausted, and the greatness of 
Johannesburg has passed away. If the present Government have 
shown some weakness in dealing with the question of Chinese 
Labour, they are, on the other hand, entitled to no little credit 
for having restored a measure of freedom to these unfortunate 
countries. 

Nearer home, my own country, Ireland, waits to see what will 
be done for her freedom. The circumstances are propitious. The 
legislation of the late Government on the land question, whatever 
economic objections may be taken to it, has at least removed that 
question from the immediate arena of party politics; and the 
landlords, engaged in selling their land at’ a price beyond their 
utmost dreams, have no longer the same reasons for resisting 
Home Rale. The minority are disunited. Some have already 
declared for Devolution. Even the Orangemen have split into two 
parties. The Northern farmers and the Protestant workmen of 
Belfast are drawn away by other interests. And, to crown all, the 
late Ministry, after nearly that twenty years of the resolute 
government demanded by Lord Salisbury, appointed an avowed 
Home Ruler to the most influential post in the Irish administra- 
tion. In the face of all this, what possible excuse can the Liberal 
party have for shrinking from the fulfilment of the pledges made 
by their great leader in much less propitious times? That it will 
completely fulfil them I do not expect. A party cannot submit, as 
the Liberal party did for some years, to the ascendancy of such a 
leader as Lord Rosebery without suffering a loss of moral force. 
It is among the greatest gains of the past year that the political 
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inefficiency of that personage has become so generally recognised. 
But whatever may be offered to Ireland, the honesty of purpose 
and practical wisdom of the present Prime Minister have given us 
beforehand the criterion by which it should be judged. Speaking 
before the General Election, he said :— 


“Tf he were asked for advice by an ardent Irish Nationalist, he would 
say that his desire was to see the effective management of Irish affairs in 
the hands of a representative Irish authority ; and he further said that, if 
he were the Irish Nationalist, he would take it in any way that he could 
get it. If an instalment of representative control were offered to Ireland, 
or any administrative improvement he would advise the Nationalists 
thankfully to accept it, provided it was consistent, and led up to their 
larger policy—but he repeated, it must be consistent and lead up to 
the larger policy. To secure good administration was one thing, but 
good government could never be a substitute for government by the 
people themselves.” 


This is the true test. Will any concession offered make it easier 
or more difficult to advance in the future? And this is the test 
which Ireland will be wise to apply. 

The last words of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s declara- 
tion are, indeed, of very wide application—almost the endorsement 
by a practical statesman of the great thesis of Comte, ‘‘ that 
no combination of men can be durable that is not voluntary.”’ 
They apply to India as well as to Ireland, India where, as the 
greatest good produced by our rule, a mighty nation is coming to 
life. I have so often spoken of the economic evils from which 
India suffers, I have so often claimed for the Indians a greater 
share in the government of their country, that I will not stay to 
press the general aspects of the subject now. But it so happens 
that Bengal is suffering from a particular grievance which affords 
an excellent opportunity for applying the Prime Minister’s words. 
On a pretence of better administration, admittedly mingled with 
the desire of lessening the political importance of the Bengalees, 
the province of Bengal has been divided. The case is, in fact, a 
test of how far a Liberal Government are prepared to go in 
defying at once the wishes of the people and the principles of 
Liberalism ; for no proposal has ever moved the Indians so 
deeply ; and no better test could be found of the principles on 
which the present Government mean to conduct the government 
of India. But if the Indians are inclined to lose heart because in 
one, or it may be in many, contests of this kind they suffer defeat, 
I would remind them that in a national movement endurance itself 
is a victory, and the keeping alive of the national spirit is itself 
an end. 
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I pass to the third head: the question of religious liberty, and 
here it is inevitable that the chief interest—so far as England is 
concerned—will centre in the Education Bill, and incidentally in 
its rejection by the House of Lords. That House has, indeed, by 
its inaction during the long domination of the Unionist party, 
shown how unfit it is to perform the function of a revising Cham- 
ber; for it attempts to perform that function only when the 
Liberals are in office. Now, though since the days of Theocracy 
the transmission of functions by heredity has been gradually 
becoming more and more discredited, yet it must be admitted that 
the fundamental objection to the House of Lords—that the great 
majority of its members hold their position by the accident of 
birth—is not at the present moment one of much power. The mass 
of the wealth of the country descends by the same accident. And 
another hereditary institution, far from losing, has of late been 
continually gaining, in popularity. It is to be feared that it will 
be very difficult to raise the country against the Lords unless they 
reject some measure which the country ardently desires ; and such 
a measure the Education Bill was not.* 

Whether education is properly a matter for the Government, 
whether the State should not confine its action to the regulation 
and promotion of the material interests of the community, I will 
not here discuss. Practically it is admitted on all hands that at 
present the charge of educating the people must fall on the State, 
and that all other agencies are insufficient for the task. This is 
now common ground for all sects and all parties. If, then, the 
State is to undertake this function, so alien to its other duties, 
there are two logical theories on which it can proceed. According 
to the first, it may take its stand on’the right of the parents to 
bring up their children in their own religion, and may undertake 
to provide that every child be taught the religion its parents wish. 
Or, according to the second, the State may undertake to teach only 
those subjects on which there is a general agreement, or by which, 
at least, no man’s conscience is offended, leaving the parents and 
the churches to supply at their own cost such religious teaching 
as they think necessary. Now, though the first of these seems 
equally fair to all, if all religions are put on an equality, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to apply it fairly in a community with such 
diverse beliefs as ours, and it would cast on the State a duty, that 


* T have already (Positivist Review, November, 1905), given my approval 
to the proposal for a Referendum to decide between Lords and Commons. 
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of providing for the teaching of innumerable different religions, 
for which it is obviously unfit—not to speak of the case of those 
parents who are entirely indifferent, and on whom the State would 
be constantly urged to impose an artificial preference. The 
second remains the only solution at once practical and logical. It 
is true that in the practical affairs of life it is impossible to bring our 
action into rigorous accord with our theories. I am no foe to 
compromise in politics ; and if those religious bodies that supply 
school buildings claim that that shall be considered as their 
payment for religious education, I see no objection, provided that 
there is another school within reach for those who object to the 
‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of these special schools. Under such a com- 
promise, the schools entirely supported by the public would be 
secular, while those partially supported by the public and partially 
by religious bodies would still provide particular religious 
teaching. 

This I have said I would be willing to agree to as a com- 
promise between two contending theories, but the Bill of the 
Government was not a compromise between these rival theories, 
but was in utter violation of both. Some months ago I wrote of 
it thus :— 

The supporters of the Education Bill hardly claim that it is founded 
on any general principle. They, indeed, when an appeal is made to 
the principles of justice and religious equality, openly proclaim their 
repudiation of consistency, and sneer at such considerations as merely 
“logical.” It is rarely that a great measure has been openly admitted 
to be illogical, and to rest on no basis of principle. The support given 
to the Bill by the majority of the Nonconformists shows clearly how 
little sincerity there is in their professions of zeal for religious liberty. 
It is apparently a flagrant wrong if religious teaching approved of by 
the Church of England, which reckons its adherents by millions, is given 
at the expense of the ratepayers. This may be granted. But we are 
told in the same breath that “ undenominational Christianity” may be 
taught at the expense of the ratepayers, even though Catholics, Church- 
men, Jews, and Agnostics strongly object. Yet surely undenominational 
Christian teaching becomes denominational as regards all those citizens 
who disapprove of it. It can scarcely be argued that if two or more 
sects—say, the Plymouth Brethren and the Particular Baptists—agree 
on a common scheme of religious instruction, that instruction imme- 
diately becomes “ undenominational,” and may be taught at the public 
expense. : 

The only answer the Nonconformists have ever offered to such 
charges as these is that as regards the non-Christians they are so 
small a minority that their opinions and their consciences need not 
be taken into account (and this in London, where only a minority 


of the people go to church). And, as regards the Catholics and 
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the Anglicans, that as Christians, if they don’t approve of simple 
Bible teaching and the elements of Christianity, they ought to do 
so. I believe that Torquemada had the same opinion as regards 
those who differed from his religious views in his day. I have 
never doubted that the Nonconformists suffer a grievance under 
the present Act in country villages where there is only one school ;: 
but I do not see that it is a grievance that Catholics and Church- 
men should be allowed to pay for teaching their own religion by 
providing school - buildings. Ludo Srnotavsee /iiwhy anti 16 
permissible to pay for denominational schools in the 
form of taxes, but impossible conscientiously to do so in the 
form of rates. I do not see how men with such tender con- 
sciences for themselves can think it just and right to force 
Agnostics to pay for the teaching of a particular book as the word 
of God. Some eminent Nonconformists have from the beginning 
opposed this injustice, and the teaching of recent events has not 
been lost on others. But, as regards many, it would seem that 
the remark made by that stalwart Radical, Joseph Hume, fifty-six 
vears ago, is still true: ‘‘ The Dissenters know nothing about 
religious liberty.’’ 

But the best of all the signs of the times is the consolidation 
of the French Republic and the separation of Church and State 
in France. For thirty-six years we have watched the changing 
fortunes of the Republic in France, recognising that the liberties 
and progress of Europe were bound up with it. We saw it 
emerge amid the disasters of the war, we saw it survive and even 
grow strong in the face of a hostile Government and a hostile 
majority. We saw it triumphant under the great statesman, 
Gambetta. And then we watched with sickening of heart, its 
degradation under lesser men, and the rising tide of reaction. 
Finally, we saw it plunged in the unspeakable degradation of the 
conspiracy against Dreyfus. And then the true spirit of France 
awoke, and with a determination such as perhaps no modern 
nation could have shown, exposed the infamy of those in high 
places and vindicated the cause of freedom and justice. It is in 
the Dreyfus case that we must find the key to all that has hap- 
pened since in France. That among French Catholics there were 
many who grieved bitterly that it was outside the Church that the 
great vindicators of justice were found, I do not doubt ; but they 
were for the most part silent. The leaders of Catholic France, 
when they were not foremost in wrong-doing, sought to make 
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friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, or at best preserved 
a guilty silence, and they have had their reward. The Separation 
of the Powers in France has been a great gain for religious liberty, 
and I am free to confess that the Catholics by their resistance 
have made it a much greater gain than it otherwise would have been. 
Their refusal to accept the terms offered—a refusal which has im- 
posed great sacrifices on the French clergy—has no doubt been the 
result of different motives in different persons. -The Bishops have 
acted in obedience to the Pope, the Pope in obedience to prin- 
ciple, and the reactionary politicians in obedience to the supposed 
advantage of their party, now reduced to desperate straits ; but 
the effect will be more nearly to approach the ideal of a free 
church in a free state than a short time ago seemed possible. 
France is now more than ever the leader of the West. 

The Catholic Church in France has fallen because it failed as 
the moral leader of the nation; because when a great injustice 
had to be undone, it was not the Archbishops and Bishops who 
came forward to denounce the wrong, but men who stood outside, 
and whose good actions even, according to the formularies of 
another Christian Church, ‘‘ partake of the nature of sin.’’ In 
fact, if we survey the whole Christian world, we find that every- 
where its insufficiency to become the guide of public, as distin- 
guished from private, morality is becoming more and more 
manifest. 

The Christian Church of these days and of many centuries 
past is like those later Carlovingian princes, who in all the 
dignity of great names and lofty titles, sat in their ever-shrinking 
territory, the pale ghosts of their mighty ancestors. One by one, 
the Christian Church has lost the great dominions it held in the 
medieval world. Even in the Provinces of Life that were then in 
full vigour, its authority is gone. It can no longer mitigate the 
fury of war. It can no longer stay the hand of the conqueror. 
It is no longer the efficient protector of the poor. Art is no longer 
Christian. And how much more is this the case in those newer 
departments of life that have risen to importance since the close 
of the Middle Ages. Modern industry repudiates its guidance. 
Modern science has grown up in indifference, often in hostility to 
it. And modern ethic is dreaming of heights of social devotion 
to which it never aspired. Whether it strive like the Protestant 
Churches for the most part to save the ship by the jettison of the 
cargo, by denying doctrines hitherto deemed fundamental, and by 
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admitting that its authority over a great part of human life is 
gone, or whether, like the Catholic Church, it bravely defies the 
course of human progress, the result is still the same. Over the 
private conduct of men it still exerts a powerful influence, over 
their public conduct it has less and less authority. 

But the Church is losing this authority at the very time that 
the world is awaking to the need of guidance. Only lately, the 
Bishop of Carlisle gave voice to this when he said :— 

We have so long been accustomed to the satanic lie that we can 

live part of our lives religiously and the other part irreligiously, that it 
comes almost as a novelty to realise that art and science are really 
parts of our religion. 
That they are parts of religion is certainly a profound truth ; nor 
can any religion endure which leaves them outside; but that 
modern art and modern science are outside of the Christian 
religion is not a Satanic lie, but a truth to which the history of the 
Christian Church testifies. To contain modern science and modern 
art, the old idea of religion must be enlarged and humanised ; it 
must put away old errors, and must be open to new truths, but 
when it has done this it is not Christianity, but the Religion of 
Humanity. 

Some vague thought of the great changes that have come tv 
pass must have been in the mind of Canon Barnett when he said 
recently: ‘*‘ Reverence for human nature is the basis of modern 
morality.’’ It is an admission that strikes at the authority of all 
theological creeds ; for their transcendant commands and their 
overwhelming sanctions cannot exist side by side with purely 
human motives, still less can they continue if these human motives 
are the basis, and the theological sanctions are only unnecessary 
additions. As the supernatural has disappeared from Physics and 
Chemistry and Biology, because it was no longer needed to explain 
the phenomena of those sciences, so is it disappearing from 
Sociology and Ethic, as the love of our fellow-men and the 
Service of Humanity are seen to be the sufficient motive and the 
inspiring aim of our action and our thought. 


RHEVAGE QReVOLTAIRE AND. BONAPARTE 


AN interesting fact of our day is the great revival of interest ‘in 
French thought and social evolution, now that thirty-five years 
have passed since the burden of the German occupation was lifted 
off the French soil, and self-respect and national pride sprang up 
again in the French heart. We are now having a number of 
popular works on the progress of that country, and I would call 
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attention to one or two English books on the wonderful history 
of France in the 18th and roth centuries. 

‘¢ The Life of Voltaire,’ by S. G. Tallentyre, was preceded by 
“Women of the Salon,’’ and is now followed by ‘The Friends 
of Voltaire.’? These works do not pretend to be complete philo- 
sophic estimates of these thinkers and social leaders. They are 
eminently books for the general reader ; and, as is natural with 
the studies of a woman, they are mainly occupied with sketches of 
character, social incidents, love, friendship, quarrels, and pictures 
of personal temperament. At times, chapters read to me as if 
they had been translated from the French, or originally were con- 
ceived in French. But, though I should discount or qualify 
sundry things which are said of Diderot, Voltaire, d’Holbach, I 
know no English book which so truly and so vividly describes the 
social and intellectual tone of the salons and of the philosophes of 
the second half of the 18th century. Carlyle quite misunderstood 
that epoch when he laughed at ‘‘ philosphedom,’’ and’ called 
Maupertuis the ‘‘ flattener of the earth.’’ He was wrong in 
thinking the age of Voltaire, Diderot, and Condorcet to be an 
epoch of bald sceptical atheism ; he was wrong in thinking French 
society of the Versailles reigns to be a mass of corruption ; he was 
wrong in taking the Revolution to be a mere anarchic uprising 
against oppression and superstition. 

Truer study reveals to us how completely every mental, moral, 
and social reform which the Revolution introduced or made pos- 
sible had been studiously prepared and scientifically conceived by 
an ardent company of reformers—of whom Voltaire is the literary 
champion, of whom Diderot was the organising genius, of whom 
Turgot and Condorcet were the purest spirits. Montesquieu, 
d’Aguesseau, Buffon, Diderot, d’Alembert, Turgot, Danton, Con- 
dorcet, will ever remain amongst the greatest of the modern 
servants of humanity. Such books as those of S. G. Tallentyre’ 
(of whose real name and personality I should like to know more) 
give us a lively insight into the wonderful intellectual commerce, 
the inspiring camaraderie, the magnetic social action and reaction, 
of these eminent French men and women at the close of the 
monarchy, who brought about its fall, and were the fore-runners 
of the Revolution. And what is equally striking is the European 
solidarity of the whole movement, the way in which Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Germans, Russians, Scandinavians, Swiss, and 
Italians—all seemed compatriots in the new Occidental Republic 
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—colleagues in the task of social and religious emancipation. 
Another striking fact is the light thus thrown on the supreme 
eminence of Frederick the Great, as a constructive and progressive 
chief of men. At every turn we find Frederick breaking into the 
coteries of philosophy, science, and reform ; seeking to honour its 
leaders and to share in the new cause. 

A striking contrast may be read in Professor Sloane’s 
‘* Napoleon,’’ in four quarto volumes, profusely illustrated ; the 
most interesting, and certainly the cheapest book of its class. How 
such a book can be sold, not at a guinea a volume, as one would 
think, but at 8s. 6d., is a problem I should like the Times and the 


publishers between them to solve. The American historian’s 
‘* Napoleon ’’ is as lucid, instructive, and vital as the Cambridge 
‘* Napoleon ’’ is dreary, commonplace, and clumsy. English 


books about the Corsican are either technical accounts of cam- 
paigns, spicy anecdotes, or interminable trivialities. The Princeton 
professor pierces to the inmost nature of the man Bonaparte. He 
is aS warm an admirer of the Italian’s truly diabolic genius as any 
man—as all men must be—to be fair. But how Mr. Sloane un- 
veils the secrets of that restless, false, selfish soul, who had 
almost every vice that afflicts man, and hardly a single virtue, 
except a sort of tiger’s care for its own kin! Of all the sons of 
‘men, Alexander and Julius alone equalled Napoleon in nervous 
energy and lightning intuition. Yet whilst the Greek and the 
Roman stand for vast permanent constructions, the French tyrant 
spells ruin, destruction, reaction—and stupendous blunders. What 
a world of ambition, roguery, heroism, genius, and folly was 
France in 1780-1800! How can one study the real story of 
Bonaparte and his creatures and companions, and fail to admit 
that his career as a whole was the brutal, vicious, and false in- 
fluence which poisoned his own age, and has left burdens upon 
ours ? FREDERIC HARRISON 


GON be AN DeHEGEL 
A NOTE ON ‘MORALS “IN EVOLUTION.” 


THE appearance of Mr. Hobhouse’s book* has already been 
noticed in this review. I wish now only to call attention to one 
aspect of it which has a special interest to Positivists. 


* “Morals in Evolution.” Chapman and Hall. Two vols., 21s. net, 
The first notice (by Frederic Harrison) appeared in the Positivist Review 
for -December, 1906. 
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The first volume contains a review of the ethical standard as 
exhibited in action by different races in various stages of develop- 
ment. We have here chapters on social organisation, the develop- 
ment of the clan and tribe, on law and justice, on the position of 
women, on the relations between communities and classes, and on 
property. In the second volume Mr. Hobhouse traces the develop- 
ment of thought which is the basis of this ethical standard; this is the 
more important and original part of the book, and it is to this 
that Positivists and all interested specially in the general aspect 
of the subject will turn with most interest. After all, and in spite 
of all specialisms, we all want to know where a man stands in 
relation to the most fundamental questions: the nature of the 
soul, the law of progress, the sanction of virtue, the expectation 
of immortality. Mr. Hobhouse is an honest thinker, untiring 
in debate, constant, too, in his endeavour, without obscuring 
differences, to bring together the compatible elements in various 
streams of thought. The book is therefore valuable as marking 
the highest common ground on which philosophers and moralists 
of our day can meet for further advance. It in on this aspect of 
it alone that I wish now to say a word. 

Oddly enough, although Comte is frequently referred to in the 
second volume, his name does not occur in the index. The most 
important reference is where Mr. Hobhouse is working out’a con- 
vergence between the Hegelian doctrine of self-realizing Spirit and 
Comte’s conception of Humanity as interpreted by Dr. Bridges 
in his *‘ Discourses on Positive Religion.’’ Dr. Bridges explains 
in these discourses (p. 105) that Humanity is only to be regarded 
““of such lives, and only of those parts of each 
man’s life which are impersonal, which are social, which have 
converged to the common good.’’ Hence, says Mr. Hobhouse, 
we are to understand by Humanity ‘‘ not what logicians call a 
collective concept including all men and women. It is rather that 
of a spirit pervading human beings and their life, not indeed a 
Being outside and above men and women, but a Being which 
is the best of them—the good that is in each working together— 
the spiritual whole so constituted.’”” Now, Hegel’s philosophy 
professes to give an account of the ultimate nature of things, 
while Positivism is based on the relativity of knowledge, and aims 
primarily at practice. But, making due allowance for this, is not 
the Hegelian Spirit, realising itself in history and finally becoming 
self-conscious, in practice, z.e., from the moral point of view, 


as consisting 
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identical with the idea of Humanity, as naming all that is good 
in men, coming—also in our own day—to consciousness of itselt 
and the deliberate guidance of its life? 

This is the thesis which Mr. Hobhouse develops in his second 
volume. The two schools are contrasted as follows: Hegelians 
would hold that Absolute Self-Consciousness can be proved by a 
metaphysical demonstration to express the true character ot the 
Absolute. (Mr. Hobhouse does not impale himself on this horn 
of the dilemma.) Those leaning to Positivism deny that such 
reality is knowable as all our knowledge is based on experience. 
Mr. Hobhouse himself leans in this direction, but he qualifies his 
agreement by some rather tentative criticism. ‘‘ The doctrine,’’ 
he says, ‘‘that the ultimate nature of reality is unknowable is 
itself a metaphysical proposition open to question. It is equally 
possible to hold that all knowledge is, so far as it goes, know- 
ledge of reality, reality showing its character in experience.”’ 

In such arguments as this, nearly everything depends on the 
exact import of the terms. ‘‘ Reality,’’? in the Platonic or the 
scholastic sense, Mr. Hobhouse would no more accept than any 
Positivist ; while, on the other hand, the Positivist would hard!: 
deny—in Mr. Hobhouse’s sense—that all knowledge, as far as it 
goes, is knowledge of reality. What this sense is, appears later 
in the same chapter (on ‘‘ Modern Ethics’’): ‘‘ Reality as a 
movement towards self-realisation of a mind, appearing 
under rigidly limited conditions of physical organisation in countless 
organisms, and arriving for the first time at a_ partial 
unity in the consciousness of a common humanity with 
a common aim.’’ The words in italics appear to me to give 
that limitation of thought which is implied in the Positive doctrine of 
relativity and denied in the Hegelian theory of an Absolute Self- 
Consciousness. The Positive theory is not to be understood to 
limit the possible extent, or, if you will, the profundity of human 
knowledge, but to assert the belief that human knowledge will be 
in the future of the same order, and come to us on the same terms 
and under the same conditions as knowledge in the past. This is 
what Mr. Hobhouse must mean by the “‘ rigidly limited conditions 
of physical organisation, etc,’’ and whether we call it ‘‘ knowledge 
of reality’ or ‘‘ knowledge of phenomena’’ seems mainly a 
question of terms. 

The philosophic movement of the last century has been the 
absorption of all the Positive elements in the idealism of Hegel 
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and others in a comprehensive positive philosophy based on 
science, of which Comte was the chief, but by no means the only, 
organ, and which is now pervasive, and admitted even when not 
Seco puisad: Mr. Hobhouse’s book, on the philosophic side, is a 
valuable and most interesting contribution to this process. The 
conception of a self-directing Humanity is finely expressed and 
profoundly suggestive. It is a re-thinking on independent lines 
of Comte’s conception. ‘‘ As the mind attains,‘’ Mr. Hobhouse 
says, ‘‘ that control over its own growth which it already possesses 
over nature,’’ we see, as Comte first made plain, “‘ the true 
significance of the history of science. | Through science mind 
dominates nature ; first, physical nature, then organised nature, 
lastly, the conditions, physiological, psychological, and social, of 
its own life and growth.’’ 

‘‘In this movement of the human spirit towards the full 
realisation of its powers, and to the mastery of itself and of the 
world, every side of human nature can find its scope and at the 
same ltimesitsidiseipline... <i, The end is the spiritual growth 
in which happiness is found.’’ 

It would be a pity to add anything to so true and good a 
saying. F. S. Marvin 


DHE PROPORIIONAL RE PRES NG Lon 
SOCIE DY S: (hES as EG LION 


Ir is not my purpose in this paper to consider the arguments for 
or against proportional representation, but to put forward a 
method by which, supposing proportional representation be in- 
troduced, the element of chance may be eliminated. 

The Proportional Representation Society brought their test 
election to a conclusion at Caxton Hall on Wednesday, the 6th 
December. They had received 13,418 ballot papers, of which 
only 20 were bad or spoilt, thus leaving 13,398 to be dealt with. 
We have not been informed how many “‘ plumpers’’ there were 
among all the papers, but there were only 15 amongst the 4,891 
in which the voters had indicated that their first choice was Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The probability is that the per- 
centage of plumpers was very small. The great bulk of the voters 
did much more than give a vote, they signified their choice—some 
to the second degree, others to the third degree, and so forth. 
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So far as could be gathered from seeing the papers on the tables 
and in the hands of the counters, it appeared that a large majority 
of the voters had placed at least six of the twelve candidates, and 
that a considerable number had placed all of them. 

The voters having gone to the trouble of indicating on the 
ballot papers to a greater or less extent the order in which they 
individually esteemed the candidates, it is a matter of regret that 
the order in which the 13,398 voters collectively esteemed them was 
not ascertained, for that, to the extent of the number of persons 
to be elected, was really the problem to be solved. 

This end could have been attained by tabulating the contents 
of the ballot papers in the following form in which, having regard 
to the exigencies of space, there are columns for only five can- 
didates, and the contents of only seven ballot papers are entered. 


RESULT OF VOTING. 


CANDIDATES. 
BALLoT Papers. 

A B Cc D E 

INGA a. 1 3 2 4 5 
he 1 2 4 5 3 
oy Sati 2 1 4 3 5 
eae 3 4 1 2 5 
iad eh 4 3 2 1 5 
pau Biase 1 5 3 2 5 
ES 5 5 5 5 4 
mhotalsiuues eke 17 23 241 22 29 


Bearing in mind that the numbers taken from the ballot papers 
are used as ordinals, not cardinals, and that the totals therefore 
are sums of ordinals, it will be seen from the above table that 
the order in which the seven voters esteemed the five candidates. 


iseas: follows -— 
A. eG 1D). B. ie 


The first five voters placed all the candidates, but the sixth 
only placed three of them, and the seventh gave a plumper. To 
give effect to the choice of the sixth and seventh voters so far as 
they had indicated the same, it was necessary in the ‘‘ Result of 
Voting ’’ to put the candidates unplaced by them (1) on a level, and 
(2) in the fifth or dast place.. If the contents of the ballot papers 
are tabulated in the above form, it can be seen not only of how 
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many voters each candidate was the first choice, but also of how 
many the second, and so forth, and of how many the last, also 
by how many he was not placed. 

The method employed in the test election was different. Mr. 
Humphreys, the Secretary of the Proportional Representation 
Society, in his second article in the Tribune on the Test Election, 
when commenting on the second ballot, says :— 


“It would certainly be a little curious if England were to adopt so 
inadequate a reform, when, after many years experience of the second 
ballot, French politicians are demanding proportional voting.” 


Yet the Society at their Test Election adopted the tactics of the 
advocates of the second ballot by rejecting the candidates who 
had, when the second count had been completed, made the least 
progress. J. Ditton LumB 


IN MEMORIAM: JOHN WILLIAM OLIVER 


Ir is one of our best and greatest social pleasures to know and to 
love good men and women a generation older than ourselves. The 
battle that lies still unfought before us has been fought and won 
by them, and we wonderingly and admiringly hope and 
trust that thirty years hence we shall be as they, serene, brave, 
and of victorious spirit. Very tender reflections—‘‘ thoughts that 
do often rise too deep for tears’’—are ours, when we see the 
fearless glance and the indulgent smile flash from the worn, 
sunken face of the undaunted veteran, when we hear his cheery 
voice, and watch the gallant efforts of the frail body to carry out | 
the orders of the vivacious soul. Alas, that such pleasures cannot 
endure! But from that very fact they assume a general pathos and 
tenderness that are lacking to our more equal friendships. Chief 
of these friendships of affectionate veneration are, of course, those 
which the family normally supplies in the two parents ; it is in the 
family that we truly learn to know and love our elders as we 
ought, so that when we go out beyond the family our upward 
friendships may be quickly and surely made. 

One of the chief satisfactions of the last seven years of my 
life has been my friendship with Mr. Oliver, whom, with one 
excuse or another, I contrived to see almost every week of my 
life in Birmingham. I first saw him when he lived with his wife 
in Rann Street, in 190c and they both with characteristic sim- 
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plicity and sympathy swiftly gave their warm friendship to my 
sister and me. 

He was then sixty-seven years of age, still vigorous and wiry , 
able to live laborious days as a clerk in a merchant’s office, and to 
teach Botany at night to the students of the Midland Institute. 
His ingrained simplicity, sympathy, and courtesy lent a quite 
unusual charm to our intercourse; he seemed to be (what he 
really was) a good and gracious elderly man living amidst a rude 
world a life inspired by the high principles of a noble soul ; 
living his life with such a concealment of effort that when we 
thought ‘‘ How good!’’ we were also obliged to add in our 
thoughts, ‘‘ How natural, too! ’’ 

Born at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 25th of October, 1833, he 
left school at the age of twelve, and was employed as a boy in the 
coach-office. A happy friendship with a bookseller’s assistant 
formed his taste for reading ; and his sincere and ardent young 
mind with sure discrimination selected its own from the world of 
books. At the age of sixteen he became a member of the local 
Natural History Society, and obtained valuable knowledge of 
fossils and modern plants. From the coach office he passed to 
the Newcastle Telegraph office, whence in 1849 he was transferred 
to the Birmingham Telegraph office. In one merchant’s office 
or another he remained as a clerk till his death; but in his 
evenings, till the approach of old age, he worked astonishingly 
hard at night-schools and evening classes, so that he is held in 
most grateful remembrance by thousands of pupils who have since 
reached adult life or middle or even old age. He found time also 
to write two textbooks of Botany.* 

The development of his religious life was remarkable, owing 
to the fact that he was happy enough to come under the influence 
of the manly and energetic George Dawson, whose spiritual 
vigour and social zeal strongly appealed to young Oliver. Thus, 
when the time came, he was ready for the teaching of Auguste 
Comte, and the Religion of Humanity came to him as a final 
satisfaction of his needs. In conjunction with others he founded 
a Birmingham centre of Positivism which lasted for several years, 
but could not maintain its collective existence longer. 

In his later days, since I knew him, he was a good deal 
afflicted, first by a severe illness, then by the death of his wife, 


* “PElementary Botany,” 1890. ‘‘The Student’s Introductory Handbook 
of Systematic Botany.” By Joseph W. Oliver. 4s. 6d. (Blackie, London.) 
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to whom he had been married about forty-five years before. But 
he was at once taken into the home of his son-in-law and his 
daughter, where he passed his last years happily amidst his 
grandchildren, and died, on the gth of January this year, after 
fracturing the neck of his thigh-bone in a fall on New Year’s 
Day. 

Mr. Oliver undoubtedly shared the disappointment of many 
of us in seeing that for a generation the Religion of Humanity has 
been perversely put aside to make room for such tawdry and 
brutal ideals as Modern Imperialism. But he shared our faith in 
the future, and believed that, in some form or other fairly near 
the beliefs of Comte himself, the human race would inevitably 
gravitate to the true and universal Religion of Humanity. He 
deeply sympathised with the oppressed races, and rejoiced in the 
Japanese successes as an earnest of the deliverance of the Yellow 
race from the White Peril. The South African devastation pained 
him as an Englishman very sensitive for his country’s honour. 
He earnestly desired the progress of the working masses, and 
believed that, according to the rude methods of Democracy, they 
would succeed in reaching a fair position of laborious and en- 
lightened security, comfort, and honour, and would be, in Comte’s 
phrase, ‘‘ incorporated in Modern Society.’’ With this view he 
rejoiced at the advent of fifty Labour members to the present 
British Parliament. 


It was said a generation ago, ‘‘ What Positivism needs is some 
old folks.’’ Time has supplied that need, and even we of the 
third generation have begun the downward path. But we have 
now before our memories the completed lives of Congreve and 
Bridges, of Laffitte and Robinet, of Morison and Henry Crompton, 
of Overton and Magnin, of Sulman and Kaines. And amongst 
all these lives, each of which was in its own way specially dis- 
tinguished and glorified by the Religion of Humanity, there is 
now another long life made subjective, a life spent nobly in 
earnest domestic and civic piety. 


Those perfect in their little parts, 
Whose work is all their prize,— 
Without them, how could Law and Arts 
And towered Cities rise? 


If Love is the chief matter of the Inner Life, and if Work is 
the chief matter of the Outer Life, then surely a disposition at 
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once very affectionate and very industrious must make the best 
men and women. And that was the disposition of Mr. Oliver. 

Death always means bereavement, and bereavement is neces- 
sarily grievous. But, when a life has been lived both long and 
well, it is impious to grieve much ; especially if age has treated 
kindly the body, the soul, and the senses. Rather should we 
school ourselves to contentment that we have enjoyed our friend’s 
presence till his seventy-fourth year, and that the body failed 
quickly before the gracious spirit was clouded. 

CHARLES GASKELL HIGGINSON 


AKA G Wage TS 


A Step could be taken at once which would serve as an admoni- 
tion to the peers that they are living in a changed world. Why 
should every session of Parliament begin with a ceremonial which 
seems expressly designed to humiliate the Commons, and impress 
upon them their inferiority to the Upper House? The King 
comes to the House of Lords and takes his seat on the throne. 
The lords also are seated. The Commons are sent for. Presently 
a sound of many feet is heard, and the representatives of the 
people tumble in, crowding and pushing behind the Speaker till 
they reach the Bar, where he and they remain standing while the 
Royal Speech is read. The spectacle is emblematical and offen- 
sive. It is said to afford visible amusement to the noble and 
exalted persons who witness it. The moment is now opportune 
for putting an end to it. If the House of Commons passed a 
resolution that henceforth neither Speaker nor members shall go 
to the House of Lords for the opening of the session, or on any 
other occasion, it is quite certain that they will never be sum- 
moned there again. An address to the King should be voted, re- 
questing that the opening ceremony may take place in West- 
minster Hall, the Commons being seated on one side and the 
Peers on the other. E. 5. BEESLY 


On Sunday, January 27, Mr. Henry Tompkins will give an 
address on ‘‘ Ruskin,’’ followed on February 3 by Mr. Gordon 
Jones on ‘‘ Spencer.’’ On February 10, Mr. Hember will speak 
(Subject: ‘‘ John Stuart Mill and Positivism ’’), and on February 
17, Mr. C: G. Higginson. On February 24, Mr. S. H. Swinny 
will begin a course on ‘‘ Great Religious Teachers and Systems of 
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the East,’? which will be continued by Mr. Carey Hall and others. 
The subject for February 24 will be ‘‘ The Religions of India.”’ 
These meetings will be held in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Sundays at 7 p.m., and are free to all. On Monday, 
February 18, at 8 p.m., Mr. S. H. Swinny will read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Sociological Study of the History of Ireland,’’ before 
the Sociological Society, at 24, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
On Sunday, February 3 (11.15 a.m.), at Steinway Hall, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison will commence a course of eight lectures on 


‘‘Principles and Critics of Positivism.”’ 
* * * * 


The following comparison between a note in the Positivist 
Review for September (p. 215) and the opinion of ‘‘ one of the 
highest personages at the Vatican,’’ taken from a Reuter’s tele- 
gram in the Tribune of January 12, may be of interest :— 


‘* What they [the French Catho- 
lics] have a right to demand—and 
with all the more force, if they trust 
entirely to the free contributions of 
the faithful—is that they shall be 
granted the same liberty of preach- 
ing and worship as is enjoyed by 


“In the Encyclical, the Pope 
states that the minimum which it is 
possible for him to acceptis separa- 


tion as it exists in the case of the 


Catholic Churches of England.”’— 
‘* One of the Highest Personages at the 
Vatican,” as reported by Reuter. 


the Catholics of this country and 
of the United States of America.” 
—S. H. Swinny in the s‘ Positivist 
Review.” 


I am happy to find so close an agreement between the Vatican and 
the Positivist Review. 
* * * * 

In presiding at a recent address given by Mr. Hobson in 
support of the proposal of a Referendum to decide between the 
Lords and Commons in case of disagreement, Lord Courtney 
pointed out that Lord Lansdowne only claimed for the Peers the 
function of refusing such legislation as was opposed to the wishes 
of the people. Probably, the Upper House was not so very wrong 
in its interpretation of the popular will when it let the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill live, and killed the Education Bill. But if it be once 
admitted that this is the only function of the Lords in regard to 
legislation, their warmest admirer would hardly claim that they 
were always in a position to interpret the will of the people better 
than the House of Commons. And it is obviously unreasonable 
that whenever a difference of opinion occurs between the two 
Houses, the only way of deciding which is right is a dissolution 
of the elected Chamber. Some method less troublesome to the 
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country and less unfair to one of the disputants must evidently 
be found. If the Referendum in itself has some disadvantages, it 
has many advantages. One of these, as I pointed out in the 
course of the discussion which followed Mr. Hobson’s address, 
is the protection it would afford against small but enthusiastic 
minorities, who make up in zeal and clamour for what they lack in 
numbers and wisdom, and who trade on the timidity of the elected 


person. 
* * * * 


The Anglo-Saxon contempt for the Latin Republics of America 
is usually proof against any evidence of progress and stability 
such as characterises Mexico; but it seems that advanced poli- 
ticians in the United States, who cherish a faint hope that the 
railways may at some very distant date become the property of the 
State or Federal Governments, are rather staggered to find that 
the Mexican Government has now obtained control of ten 
thousand miles of railroad. This it has been able to do in conse- 
quence of its commendable foresight in retaining the right of 
buying out on specified terms those who had received concessions. 
The Literary Digest (New York) gives a series of opinions from 
the American Press, which forms instructive reading. It will not 
even be necessary to buy out all the stockholders, as the Govern- 
ment can form a corporation to take over the companies, keeping 
for itself a majority of stock in the concern, and so obtaining 
complete control. It can hardly be pleasant for citizens of the 
United States to hear that the Mexican Government has been 
driven to this step by fear of an American trust. The Mexicans 
feel no disposition for ‘‘a prolonged struggle with a powerful 
trust ’’; and they fear the corruption of their ‘‘ legislators in an 
attempt to regulate railroad rates according to the example of the 
United States.’’ It is well that the Latin Republics of America 
should take steps, not only to guard their political independence 
from any encroachments by their friendly but powerful neighbour, 
but should keep out the trusts, which may possibly be suited to 
the stage of industrial evolution reached in the United States, but 
are certainly unsuited to that reached in Mexico and South 
America. S. H. Swinny 
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Cra ht lie AsNePa oA lek 


AT the time of writing it is not yet certain whether the Pope will 
authorise the French Bishops to accept the terms on which they 
may retain the use of the parish churches. In France private 
‘Subscriptions on a large scale and regularly continued, are not 
usual for any object, and most certainly will not be forthcoming 
in sufficient amount to provide a maintenance for the 38,000 
‘priests who are deprived of their stipends by the Separation 
Law ; and if the sacred edifices cannot be hired for nominal rents, 
public worship in many parishes can hardly be kept up. The 
same question will arise here some day. I would rather dises- 
tablishment were long deferred than that the churches and 
cathedrals should be given over to the clergy to do what they like 
with. 

In the present state of Europe it is of the highest importance 
that France should not be torn by dissensions of any kind. _ It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that some settlement of this question will 
‘be reached as soon as possible, and that it will be of a nature to 
disappoint the extremists on either side—both those who are eager 
to persecute and those who apparently are not less eager to be 
persecuted. More than once during the dispute a sweeping in- 
fliction of fines and imprisonments seemed inevitable ; not as a 
result of anti-Catholic intolerance, but because French law has 
always looked with suspicion.and hostility on associations of 
every kind, as threatening to become imferia in imperio, and has 
subjected them to restrictions which in this. country would. be 
thought unendurable. But the patience of the Government was 
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inexhaustible, and in order to escape the dilemma of having either 
to institute prosecutions or to allow the law to be defied with im- 
punity, a general measure was hastily passed abrogating restric-- 
tions on the right of public meeting, devised originally against 
revolutionists. 

In this country the Pope has been very severely, and even 
contemptuously, criticised for vetoing one. plan after another by 
which the French clergy, though disestablished, might still have- 
retained a favoured position. Accustomed to a Church which. 
has always tamely submitted to every interference and behest of 
the State rather than forfeit .its privileges and emoluments, 
Englishmen think it sheer folly of the French Bishops to relin- 
quish at the, bidding of,a foreign Superior the very considerable 
advantages that the Government almost pressed upon their ac- 
ceptance. As the dispute went on, it became evident that what 
displeased the Pope was not so much the nature of the accom-- 
modation proposed—for independence went far to compensate for 
disendowment—as the fact that it was not proposed to him. The 
Government addressed its offers to the French Church, or rather 
to each separate parish priest. It took no notice of the Bishop 
of Rome. 

It is, I think, a mistake, at all events it is unnecessary, to 
attribute the stubborn intransigence of Pius X to wounded vanity 
or ignorance of the world; a mistake, too, to suppose that the- 
Bishops have obeyed his injunctions merely because disobedience 
would have been impious. He knows, and they know that the 
strength, and not only the strength, but the usefulness of the: 
Catholic Church lies, as it has always lain, not in its incredible 
doctrines and far from perfect morality, but in its organisation 
and government. In that government the laity have no share. 
The priests are subject to the Bishops, and the Bishops to the: 
Pope. Without such centralisation the Catholic Church would 
cease to be Catholic. Each national Church might for a time teach 
the old doctrines, perform the old worship, and attempt to exer-- 
cise the old discipline. But its roots would be severed, its splen- 
did record would be closed, its authority would be gone, and it 
would soon breed false doctrine, heresy and schism. 

Without the Papacy the medieval Church could never have 
effected that separation between the spiritual and temporal powers 
which, though in its imperfect and fullest manifestation, short 
lived (A.D. 1000-1300), was the most distinctive and glorious con-- 
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tribution of the Middle Age to human progress. All French 
Governments have aimed at making the Church a tool of the 
State, as it has been in England since the Reformation, and have 
therefore jealously restricted its relations with Rome. French 
democrats would long ago have disestablished it if they had not 
foreseen’ and dreaded ‘its centripetal tendencies. In leaving it 
free they wish to leave it also disintegrated. It is this disinte- 
gration which the Pope and the Bishops are most legitimately 
resisting. I do not wish them success; but they have my re- 
spectful sympathy. 

To English observers this resistance seems to be suicidal. 
Perhaps it is. But would acquiescénce in disintegration be 
any less suicidal? The Separation Law avoids recognition even 
of Bishops and dioceses. If each parish priest can only retain 
the use of the building in which he has hitherto said mass, by a 
separate arrangement with the mayor and communal council, 
liable, too, to be rescinded on a change of the incumbent, what 
becomes of the Catholic organisation in France? The Pope 
may judge that spiritual unity will be better preserved by aban- 
doning the diocesan and parochial framework, and committing 
French Catholics to the ministrations of missionaries directly 
appointed and instructed by himself, with no means, or at least 
no visible means, of subsistence except the casual donations of 
the faithful. The secular clergy have had no incomes but their 
stipends from the State. The monastic orders are supposed to 
have funds so invested as to be beyond the reach of the Govern- 
ment. In their members, ostensibly secularised, the Pope might 
find the missionaries he would need. This may not be a very 
hopeful course. But in the France of the Twentieth Century the 
Church has perhaps only a choice of suicides. In the meantime 
it must be admitted that in obeying the orders of their supreme 
chief to the last, with destitution staring them in the face, the 
French clergy are showing a fine example of sincerity and devo- 
tion. 

The first French Revolution was wrecked by the pretension of 
the Constituent Assembly (conceived in no anti-theological spirit) 
to treat the clergy as State functionaries. The modern Repub- 
lican is more generally anti-theological, but he is also more liberal 
and more prudent. If the Catholic Church will not under the 
Separation Law enjoy as complete freedom as it does in England 
and the United States, the reason is to be found not in the pre- 
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valent anti-theological spirit, but in the jealousy of Associations 
mentioned already, and particularly of international Associations, 
whether religious or socialistic. An aggravation of this jealousy 
thas been one of the most deplorable results of the Franco-German 
war. A morbid nationalism stimulated by such narrow fanatics 
as Dérouléde and Maurice Barres not only pervades the reac- 
tionary parties but even crops up in the Radical ranks. The in- 
ternationalism of the Socialists infuriates many Frenchmen more 
even than their attacks on property. By nothing has M. Jaures 
incurred so much odium as by fraternising with the friends of 
peace in Germany. It is owing to nationalism in another form 
that the Vatican has found so little support in France during the 
present dispute even from the faithful. They are Catholics, but 
Gallican Catholics. 

Now, if Positivists have any sympathy with Catholicism, it is 
precisely because of the international character which .is implied 
by the very name. Gallican Catholicism is a contradiction) in 
terms. It sticks to the worthless supernatural doctrines of the 
Middle Age while rejecting its admirable ébauche of a. spiritual 
organisation independent of racial, political, or geographical con- 
ditions. Positivism inherits this imperishable principle purged of 
its first dross. Though we may rejoice’in the collapse of the 
Church in France, we cannot join in contemptuous censure of 
papal obstinacy coming from critics who would like to perpetuate 
the reign of a superstition which they do not share The same 
laws which stand in the way of spiritual union between the 
French Church and the Vatican interfere also with the interna- 
tional organisation of the Religion of Humanity. Our French 
brethren have lately been obliged to remodel the constitution of 
their body in order to comply with the law. I am not sure whether 
in its altered form it admits of as close a union with Positivist 
societies in other countries as Comte contemplated. 

For any Association, whether religious or not, to release itself 
completely from civil control is of course impossible. If it holds 
property of any kind in its corporate capacity it does so by the 
permission and under the protection of the civil government ; and 
any dispute arising in connection with such property, either with 
outsiders or among the members, may lead to litigation. I see 
that a Court of Law will have to determine what sort of Chris- 
tianity may be preached at the City Temple. Again, the State 
has not only the right, but the duty, of regulating and limiting the 
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possession of property, especially landed property, by corpora- 
tions. 

A church that desires the maximum of freedom from State 
interference had better content itself with the minimum of pro- 
perty. Comte wanted no endowments for the Religion of 
Humanity. Its ministers in each generation were to look to 
that generation for their maintenance. Wealth they must not 
possess. If they are qualified for their work and devoted to its 
performance they need not fear that they will not be furnished 
with the means of accomplishing it. ‘‘ When I sent you without 
purse and scrip, lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing.”’ 
Permanent endowments do not make for either energy or intel- 
lectual progress. 

Two different tendencies have constantly been asserting them- 
selves in the Catholic Church. On the one hand, there has been 
the missionary spirit, burning to propagate the faith, and re- 
jecting wealth and all worldly cares as hindrances to spiritual 
life and activity. On the other hand, there has been the con- 
viction that wealth is power, and the desire to grasp and accumu- 
late as much of it as possible in order to give the Church a secure 
and commanding position. The latter of these tendencies, when 
it comes into full play, defeats itself. In proportion as it pre-' 
vails, it despiritualises the Church, and turns it from its true 
purpose. What is gained in power is lost in influence. The pur- 
suit of wealth for the sake of religion ends in the pursuit of reli- 
gion for the sake of wealth. Endowment invites plunder ; and 
so the Church comes into collision with the State over a sordid 
question of money. 

If great endowed churches are exposed to spoliation on a 
large scale by the State, small religious bodies are in danger of 
internal quarrels when there is any property to quarrel about. 
Except a few books and a little furniture, the London Positivist 
Society has no property. It depends entirely on annual sub- 
scriptions. Perhaps this fact is not unconnected with the har- 
mony it has so long enjoyed. All it strictly needs is a room large 
enough for its more intimate gatherings. For large meetings a 
suitable hall can always be hired. If there were much more money 
at our disposal I should still deprecate the acquisition of any 
building by purchase or on long lease, as being likely to promote 
a narrow sectarian spirit and to lead to disputes. 

E. 5S.” BersLy 
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Tue question that London has to decide on March 2 is very 
simple, Shall the municipal government of this vast city be left 
in the hands of honest and earnest men, who know the work and 
mean to do their duty, or shall it be handed over to men who 
directly or indirectly will use power to further the trade interests 
of private men? 

I was one of the original Aldermen of 1890, and I have 
watched the whole course of the Council’s work these seventeen 
years, both from within and from without. And I assert that no 
more incorruptible and public-spirited municipality has ever exis- 
ted. The work that they have already accomplished has been 
surprisingly great and good. The spirit they are bringing to the 
tasks yet before them is most encouraging. To set them aside 
in the midst of such work would be a cruel blow to the hopes and 
needs of the masses of London’s poor and its labouring popula- 
tion. 

Certainly I am no Socialist of the social democratic school: -I 
am no advocate of Municipal nor of State Organisation of In- 
dustry. The threat about Municipal Control of Labour is a mere 
bogey. Some Socialist enthusiasts may talk big about it. But, 
in fact, there is no real risk of such a thing being dominant in our 
time. We are all in favour of a good deal of Municipal Trading. 
Who would hand over the Post Office to an American syndicate? 
Is the Fire Brigade to be run again by the Insurance Companies ? 
Have we not all suffered enough from the Water Companies? It 
is a mere question of degree. | Some things are best left in. pri- 
vate and associated hands. Some things are best done by the 
State or the Municipality. It is a matter of experiment, to be 
worked out in practice. I am all for fair honest experiments. 
Perhaps the steamboats were not wanted. Perhaps some- 
one ordered too many _ blankets. Perhaps — but. why 
trouble about trifles like these? The men who are now trumping 
up charges against L.C.C. find every day and night ten times as 
many charges against the Government of the country—charges ten 
times as black, fifty times as costly, and perhaps, after all, not 
quite so false. It is the business of the party which is oud. to try 
to get im. And, whether in Parliament or in County Councils, the 
Opposition are not very scrupulous. | 

The question for London is really the same question with 
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which New York has so often been confronted. Tammany there 
represented the interests of a confederacy of speculators and 
‘traders. What is called Municipal Reform means the wresting 
“the business of London administration from the hands of genuine 
public servants in order to give a free hand to companies, rings, 
-and trusts. We do not say that the commercial interests which 
‘sham Conservatives want to favour are as corrupt and dirty as the 
hordes which were encamped in Tammany Hall. Admit that 
many of them are fair traders, and do not design to swindle the 
-public.. But do they design to serve the public? Obviously not. 
They want to make their own fortunes. If great trading compa- 
-nies, syndicates, promoters, and financiers are using all the power 
.of wealth and business experience to oust the councillors who 
have given honest work to London, it is not in order to benefit 
:London, not that they really fear any harm even for themselves. 
It is solely to get a fair field for profitable enterprises. A legiti- 
mate object, no doubt, in an open and straightforward manner. 
But it is not legitimate enterprise to conspire in secret like 
American railroad ‘“‘ bosses,’’ and to hire the yellow press to pour 
.out a torrent of calumnies, exaggerations, insults, and rank false- 
-hood. 

The pretended Conservatives, who want to keep the people 
‘from power, jump at the chance of hitting a blow at the party in 
office. All those whose capital is hungry for profitable occupa- 
‘tion resist any attempt to save public money when they can earn 
.some public money by doing business for them. Property, Law, 
-and Finance, are always crying out, ‘‘ Wolf!’ against Socialism, 
just as the Kaiser has done for his easygoing and docile subjects. 
But Property, Law, and Finance know nothing of London. They 
get their rents from it ; they practise in its Courts and its offices ; 
ithey attend Board meetings in it. But they do not live in London. 
They motor in and out; they pass week-ends and summer and 
.autumn in the country places. They despise London except as it 
is a market, a city of shops, and a Vanity Fair. 

These men never saw nine-tenths of London ; they never looked 
in at Mile End, Bermondsey, Poplar, or Hackney. They have 
no idea how men and women live there, how children die there, 
or what ‘‘ slums’? really are to dwell in all the year round. _ They 
-do not know, nor care, where the pinch comes in, and even less 
how the pinch can be abated. The Progressive Party in L.C.C. 
«do know all this ; they have done their best to end or to mend this 
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condition of the four millions who know it by bitter experience 
from childhood. And it will be an evil lesson to teach these four 
millions if the four hundred thousand or so, whose fortunate lot ts 
has been to be born under better conditions, perpetuate the cruel 
conditions of the labouring masses in order to assist various 
traders, promoters, and financiers to add another five or seven 


per cent. to their already ample earnings. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


SOME MINOR CURRENTS IN IRISH LIFE 


BELFAST—THE GAELIC REVIVAL—THE INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL— 
THE SINN FEIN POLICY AND THE HUNGARIAN PARALLEL. 
—THE ESSAYS OF MR. FREDERICK RYAN. 

At a distant and general view, Ireland at this moment presents 
two dominant features—the one political and the other economic, 
violent contrasts of hope and despair—the Irish Nationalist Party, 
united after so many divisions, unshaken after so many storms, 
in expectation of at last gathering some fruition of its labours, and 
the continuous emigration of the youth of the country to seek a 
career in other lands. It is easy for the anchorites of patriotism,,. 
free alike from temptation and from blemish, to find many faults: 
in those who have spent their lives in the rough contests of Par-. 
liamentary life, but history will say that few parties have re-. 
mained so steadfast amid all difficulties and so incorrupt amid’ 
many allurements as the Irish Nationalist Members in the House: 
of Commons. Nor have the attempts to sow dissension seriously 
affected the unity of the national representation. Mr. Healy, 
though he remains a prominent individual, has ceased to be the: 
leader even of a group; and the influence of Mr. O’Brien—who. 
once clamoured for the expulsion of Mr. Healy because he had’ 
dared to break the unity of the party, and who now tries to break 
that unity himself—hardly extends beyond the bounds of County 
Cork. On the other hand, the party of ascendancy is riven in 
every direction—prominent landlords suggesting schemes of devo- 
lution, the Ulster farmers awaking to their own interests, the 
workers of Belfast caught up in the general movement for the 
emancipation of labour, and the very Orangemen split into fac- 
tions, and almost forgetting their old friend the Pope in recrimi- 
nations among themselves. Everywhere there are signs that the- 
once solid army of Unionism is breaking into fragments. 
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And nowhere is this‘more evident than in Belfast. It is curious 
to note that, of the four members who represent that great city 
in Parliament, one is a Nationalist, one an independent Orange- 
man, belonging to a seceding democratic section of the organisa- 
tion, and one a Free Trader, separated on that vital point from 
the majority of the Unionist Party. One seat alone is held by 
a member who represents in every way the old party of ascen- 
dancy, and he only succeeded in defeating a Labour candidate 
by a narrow majority. But at the recent municipal elections 
another surprising transformation has taken place. On that 
occasion, indeed, Labour lost ground in the Protestant wards. 
There was an Orange rally, with the horrors of Home Rule as an 
election cry. But in the Catholic wards, for the first time in a 
nine years’ contest, the candidates of the Bishop have been de- 
cisively beaten. It was in vain that the electors were exhorted to 
‘“vote for their Bishop,’’ who, of course, did not himself stand, 
and that the support of candidates who were not approved by the 
Catholic Defence Society was denounced as ‘‘ organised rebellion 
against ecclesiastical authority.’ The rebels won. To which- 
ever camp we turn our attention, Belfast no longer presents the 
spectacle of two solid politico-religious parties. Under these cir- 
cumstances, may it not be hoped that the time is coming when 
the Protestant Corporation of Belfast will cease to boycott all 
Catholics in the administration of its patronage, a long-standing 
blemish on its own reputation for justice and fair-dealing, and a 
constant incitement to the Catholics of the South to use their 
power in the same way? One day, perhaps, Belfast may abandon 
her isolation, and again take her full part in the national life, to 
the great gain of Ireland. 

To outward seeming the Catholic priesthood, in spite of such 
incidents as the Belfast muncipal elections, is stronger than ever. 
While everywhere else it is declining in power, in Ireland it seems 
more and more to dominate the nation. In every town—almost 
in every village—splendid churches arise, all the more prized and 
all the prouder because of their contrast to the forced humility of 
the days of persecution ; while the priesthood has gathered to 
itself all the veneration due to its past sufferings in the times of 
the penal laws and all the admiration due to its present dignity 
and power. Only lately, when the Zrish Peasant ventured to 
challengé the omnipotence of the clergy in educational matters, 
Cardinal Logue promptly brought that newspaper to an end. Yet 
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are there some tendencies that it cannot control, that will not 
altogether fit into that Catholic Ireland it would so gladly mould 
to its will. Not the least of these is the Gaelic movement. On 
the surface, and in intention it is innocent of any hostility to the 
Church; but it was not without good reason that the late Dr. 
Kane, the favourite orator of the extreme Orangemen, gave the 
movement his blessing, and discovered that he was really one of 
the O’Canes ; for the Gaelic revival has directed attention to an 
older Ireland, not yet Catholic, not yet the Isle of Saints, where 
Armagh was not the throne of Saint Patrick and Saint Malachi, 
but the stronghold of the King served by Cuchullain and the 
Red Branch Knights. The Catholic clergy are not alone in 
viewing the movement with some suspicion. The patriot nur- 
tured in the memories of Grattan or Tone, or in the writings of 
Mitcheli and Davis, might well have his misgivings when he saw 
the attention of his countrymen diverted to ages so remote. The 
scholar compared the ancient Irish literature with the Iliad and 
the Odyssey—a comparison which no literature in its early be- 
ginnings can bear—and asked whether it was worth learning a 
new language to read what was not the best of its kind. The 
plain man laughed at the enthusiasts who painfully put together a 
few sentences and then congratulated each other on having re- 
gained their mother-tongue. But, in spite of all, the movement 
has gone on growing ; towns and even villages have awakened 
to a new intellectual life; and numbers who would never be 
tempted by the masterpieces of the greatest literatures of the 
world, diligently study the writings of this older Ireland for the 
sake of the newer Ireland they know and love. 

Closely associated with the Gaelic movement, though com- 
mencing earlier and extending more widely, is the Industrial Re- 
vival. Ireland suffers from many economic evils, of which three 
are especially prominent. There is first the drain of wealth, due 
to the amount transmitted to absentee landlords, and over-taxa- 
tion. Such a drain, as John Stuart Mill* has shown, 
not only involves the loss of the wealth thus sent away, but in- 
juriously affects the whole foreign trade, obliging the country to 
sell cheaper and buy dearer than it otherwise would. Secondly, 
over the greater part of Ireland there is no variety of employment. 
Agriculture is practically the only industry: everyone is depen- 


* “Principles of Political Economy.” Bk. III, Chap. 21, Sect. 4. 
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dent on the land. Thirdly, the manhood and womanhood of Ire- 
land crosses the Atlantic in undiminished numbers, leaving the 
less vigorous, the less enterprising, and the less energetic to con- 
tinue the race, and to support an ever-growing proportion of the 
very old and the very young. To remedy this evil, all classes and 
creeds have shown a disposition to unite; and the promotion of 
Irish manufactures, the improvement of Irish agriculture, have 
enlisted the services of many to whom politicians have ap- 
pealed in vain. This has not been without its dangers. It is a 
useful red-herring to draw across the path of national politics ; 
and many have conveniently forgotten how much the economic 
situation is dominated by the political. Nevertheless, there are 
some aspects of the movement that are full of hope. The Irish 
peasantry have shown themselves unexpectedly capable of co-ope- 
ration—a natural but unforeseen result of their past; and co- 
operation in one form or another rather than individual self- 
assertion must be the basis of industrial organisation in the future. 
And the combination of the industrial with the Gaelic movement, 
the pursuit of economic regeneration as a great national aim, 
brings it into harmony with the national aspirations of the people. 

There is another movement closely connected with the desire 
for economic independence, but having also a political purpose. 
It is an encouragement to a nation still deprived of the control of 
its own affairs, to read of the success of another people, once in 
the same position and now far advanced towards emancipation. 
No wonder, then, that the story of Hungary, her sufferings, her 
efforts, and her victory, has been eagerly studied by the Irish. 
But it is one thing to find a general encouragement in a case 
similar in its main features, and it is quite another to ignore all 
differences and insist that the particular methods which the Hun- 
“garian patriots found useful, must alone be suitable to the case 
of Ireland. The supporters of the Sinn Fein movement appeal 
to the great success of the policy of abstention pursued by Deak 
in Hungary. They propose to abandon all Parliamentary action 
and to devote themselves to work in Ireland, ignoring the actual 
Government, and building up an Irish nation from within. 
Now, if this rests on the success achieved by Hungary, which 
seems to have suggested it, we must remember that the parallel 
is not exact. There are four important points of difference. First, 
the religious situation was entirely different. In Hungary, as in 
Ireland, the majority was Catholic, but so was the Government 
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of Austria, which could not therefore pose as the protector of the 
Protestant minority, and make use of it as a support in the 
subject country and an instrument of disunion among the subject 
people. Secondly, in Ireland, the landlords have been separated 
from the mass of the people, in Hungary, the magnates as a 
class were stalwart patriots. Their abstention placed a Govern- 
ment like that of Austria, accustomed to rule by aristocratic 
methods, in a peculiar difficulty. Thirdly, though Hungary was 
not so homogeneous as Ireland, though it was hampered by a 
fringe of lesser nationalities not completely incorporated, yet it 
was far more homogeneous than; Austria. There was no predo- 
minant partner. Hungary was the largest unit in an Empire 
composed of divers nations—Poles, Czechs, Croats, and Germans. 
Finally, even if the Austrian half of the dual monarchy be con- 
sidered as one State, there is nothing like the disparity of num- 
bers which exists between England and Ireland. The Sinn Fein 
policy must stand or fall by its suitability to the Irish situation. 

The supporters of that policy profess to consider the Act of 
Union non-existent. But all save a few stalwarts accept and 
use the legislation of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and 
institutions such as County Councils and reformed Municipalities 
which have issued from that tainted source. Of all the weapons 
within reach of Irish hands, Parliamentary representation alone 
is not to be touched. But this is not all. The policy is espe- 
cially recommended as a means of uniting the various sections 
of the Irish people; yet this union can, it appears, only be 
reached after a long contest with the Parliamentarians ending in 
their complete suppression. Ireland is to enter on a new era of 
internecine conflict. That there is much that is admirable in 
Sinn Fein ideals, and that it is not desirable to neglect work at 
home for the sake of exclusive Parliamentary agitation in Eng- 
land, I do not doubt. By all, means, let all earnest workers for 
the cause work in their own way, supplementing the efforts of 
others, and making good their shortcomings. But any movement 
which comes forward to renew and inflame internal discords is 
by that sufficiently condemned. 

And now, at the last stage of this discursive survey, there 
remains only one very small matter, a volume of less than fifty 
pages, consisting of four essays by Mr. Frederick Ryan.* The 


* “Criticism and Courage and other Essays.” By Frederick Ryan. 
(Tower Press Booklets No, VI.) Dublin: Maunsel and Cox rs; net, 
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book, indeed, contains little that is new, or that cannot be found 
in the works of the eminent Freethinkers of a past generation ; 
and the style, though good in itself and full of promise, would not 
alone be sufficient to attract attention. But Freethought with a 
ruined Irish round tower on the cover, and in combination with 
an honest, intelligent, and very fervent Irish patriotism is indeed 
a novelty. It was bound to come. The appeal to revolutionary 
methods and the general maxims of progress in politics must 
sooner or later extend to religion—just as Burke foresaw in the 
converse case that the attack of the philosophes on the Church 
would in the end spread to the political order, and endanger the 
throne. Mr. Ryan, perhaps, does not give full weight to the 
causes which have made the Irish so faithful to the Catholic 
Church. He does not recall that-it was for ages the only power- 
ful institution in Ireland independent of her alien rulers; nor 
does he recognise how helpful it was as an assured haven in the 
distractions of the long contest. Even now some faint hearts 
may doubt whether it is wise to add a new subject of controversy 
to those already existing ; though a cynic might indeed reply that 
no object would be so likely to unite Protestant and Catholic as 
the suppression of Mr. Ryan. He has no such doubts. He 
even regrets that the followers of the two religions no longer try 
to convert each other—an abstinence that seems to him to show a 
want of honesty and courage. But the game of controversy in 
Ireland was long played with the loaded dice of the penal laws, it 
rarely effected its purpose, and it was feared as a barrier to union 
in the country’s cause. But it may be that the rise of a third 
religion, neither Catholic nor Protestant, would in the end be an 
aid to unity. There are many passages which show that Mr. 
Ryan is quite alive to the need of reconstruction, and does not 
rest at destruction alone. For instance, he writes (p. 26): ‘‘ And 
to those who take note of the serious questions of to-morrow the 
centre of interest is not in the battle over dogma, which is 
already over, but in the problem of placing morality on a new and 
sounder basis than the old one which has crumbled away.’’ Again, 
after referring to the preparation of men for the “‘ hereafter,’’ as 
the essential business of the Churches, he goes on (p. 35) :-— 


“ The true logical antithesis of this view is the positivist and scientific 
ideal which, taking humanity as the highest we know, regards the well- 
being of humanity here as the greatest end for which we can work, and 
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frankly accepting the fact that this life is the only one of which we have 
real knowledge, ignores all distracting hypotheses.” 


Mr. Ryan has undertaken a difficult task, and one that needs self- 
restraint and good feeling, sympathy, and fairness, as much as 
independence and courage. He may be assured that many friendly 
eyes will watch him from afar. S. H. Swinny 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Tue German Government has been carrying on a war for some 
considerable time in German South-West Africa with the native 
tribes, and it has not been very successful. The German officer 
is not well acquainted with native tactics, and several times the 
Imperial troops have suffered defeat. This war was expensive, 
and a great deal of money has been spent. When the Reichstag 
assembled in November there was much _ discussion on 
this subject, and matters were not improved by one of the German 
officials telling the Reichstag that a certain railway leading 
nowhere in particular would be made whether the deputies liked 
it or not. Naturally the Socialists were ready to attack the 
Government, and Bebel drew attention on the vote for the 
Colonial Estimates to the action of the notorious Dr. Peters, in 
German East Africa, and told once again the disgraceful conduct 
of that person. The Government are used to Bebel’s attacks, and 
did not pay much attention to them, but the Socialists received 
some support from the Centre. This party was much incensed 
with the way in which Catholic missionaries and their converts 
were treated by German officials in Togoland, in East’ Africa. 
Now, the Centre has always been the friend of Imperialism, and 
when their complaints were sneered at, the party got restive, and 
revolted against the Government. On the 13th of December, the 
Government asked for a vote of 41,450,000 for the Colonies. It 
was known that though the Centre was willing to vote £1,000,000 
for that purpose yet it would not grant the larger amount ; but 
the Government was firm, and was defeated. Prince von Bulow 
at once retaliated by reading there and then an Imperial decree, 
which he had ready in his pocket, dissolving the Chamber. 

The elections were held on ‘the 25th of January of this year, 
and the second ballots, which in Germany are by law confined 
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to the two candidates who have received the highest number of 
votes at the first ballot, in the first week of February. 

The Chancellor, Prince von Bulow, in a letter intended to be 
used as a Government manifesto, wrote strongly against the 
combination of Socialists and Clericals (the Centre Party), which 
had defeated the Government, and this was translated by the 
Liberals and Conservatives into ‘‘ Down with the Reds and the 
Blacks.’’ As far as the Socialists (the Reds) were concerned, 
they suffered a bad defeat, for there were 79 Socialists in the old 
Chamber and there are only 43 in the new; but the Centre 
(the Blacks) are not shattered ; there were 104 before, and there 
are 108 now. 

There are a great many parties in Germany, and perhaps it 
will make matters clearer if I say a few words about each. 

The Centre, which is represented by 108 members, out of a 
total of 397 members, is essentially a Catholic Party. It is 
admirably organised, each priest being an election agent. On 
most occasiuns it has supported the Government, especially in all 
demands that have been made for an increase in the Navy or the 
Army, and at times the Emperor has thanked its members for 
their intelligent care of great national interests. Its voting 
against the Government was particularly obnoxious to good Ger- 
mans, who would almost have preferred the Reds to the Blacks. 
But it is as strong as before, and its organ, the Germania, says 
that Prince Bulow, who said that he was glad the Centre had not 
been more successful, is like a man who having broken his legs 
feels thankful that he has not broken his arms too. 

The National Liberals were 51 before, and are now 56. They 
call themselves Liberals, but that is about all that their Liberalism 
consists in. The Party always supported Bismarck, and they are 
imperialist and most of them even Protectionists. The Chancellor, 
it is said, voted for them, but their number is too small for them 
to be of much assistance in the administration, and it is doubtful 
if the members could pluck up sufficient courage to vote against 
the Government, though no doubt individual members of the 
Party will be rewarded for their services. They are a party of 
doctrinaires and learned men, but in spite of their trifling increase 
in numbers now, they will in the future become smaller and 
smaller. 

The Radicals were 36 before, and now number 49. This Party 
is liberal in more than name, and think that no more money 
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—or at all events as little as possible—should be spent on colo- 
nies. Unfortunately they are not very numerous, but as far as 
they can they may, | think, be relied on to vote in a fairly sensible 
way. 

The Conservatives numbered 80 in the old Parliament, and 
there are now 86; the Agrarians were 15 and are now 23. I 
have placed these two together as they are both conservative, 
only the Agrarians are stronger Protectionists than the others. 
These parties are frankly reactionary, and to an extent far 
greater than our Conservatives in this country. They are more 
like the Right in France, but they are not under clerical domina- 
tion like the Centre Party. 

There are 20 Poles in this Parliament as compared with 16 in 
the last, and there are 7 Alsatians as compared with 9. These 
deputies are, above all, anxious to obtain better treatment for 
their countrymen and to oppose the Germanisation of their 
country. It will be noticed that while the Poles have increased 
their numbers the Alsatians have suffered a slight loss. This is 
due to the fact that Poland is less amenable to modern influences 
than is Alsace. There are also 5 deputies belonging to small 
parties, as compared with 7 in the last Reichstag. 

The Socialists, as I have said, have lost 36 members, but they 
have not lost votes. In 1907 they secured 3,255,970 (at the first 
ballot), an increase of 245,199 above what they had received at 
the last election in June, 1903. But 1,421,000 more electors voted 
this year, and of this number 746,000 were cast for the ‘‘enemies”’ 
of the Empire—the Centre, the Socialists, and the Poles. The 
defeat of the Socialists was particularly marked in Saxony. In 
1903 they had obtained 24 seats out of 26, and this year they only 
obtained 7. It must be said that there in 1903 they received the 
votes of many Liberals of the middle class who were dissatisfied 
with the Saxon Government, and accused the Crown Prince of 
having treated his wife badly. 

In 1903, too, the main questions before the electors was the 
Protectionist tariff, which had just been voted. The lower middle 
classes were angry at having to pay more for their food, and 
no doubt in many cases voted for the Socialists. The circum- 
stances were however far different this year. It is quite true that 
owing to the Protectionist tariff food has become dearer, but trade 
at present is very flourishing in Germany, and wages have risen 
slightly ; and it is an astonishing and unfortunate thing how 
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easily people will pay taxes if only they are indirect, so that, 
there is not much discontent on account of Protection. But, on 
the other hand, the Government Press made much of the fact that 
the Socialists were the enemies of the country—every vote given 
for them was a vote given to the enemy. So that, though the 
Socialist vote has increased by nearly a. quarter of a million 
(245,199), yet many who voted for their candidates before did not 
do so now, and it may well be argued, as Vorwarts does, that the 
Socialists have increased their voting power by more than the 
apparent increase, when it is remembered that the 3,000,000. 
voters in 1903 must have included many who were not Socialists. 
and who voted against them this time. It may be asked why the 
Centre did not lose members in the same proportion as_ the 
Socialists. But it must not be forgotten that the Centre is a 
clerical party, and that its candidates receive the support of the 
Catholic clergy, who in many country districts are still powerful, 
and the candidates of the Centre’ could say that in the past they 
had supported Imperial measures, and had even been thanked by 
the Emperor himself. 

When all is considered, the Socialists have not done so badly. 
It must be remembered that the electoral districts were fixed in 
1871, and have not heen altered since. The large towns are 
under-represented, and the country districts are over-represented. 
The Socialists hold five out of the six seats of Berlin, all the 
three seats of Hamburg, and seats at Nurenberg, Stutgart, 
Dresden, Hanover, Mainz, Munich, and Strasburg; and they 
have had very unscrupulous foes to contend with. 

The Chancellor in governing will not be able to rely on any 
party, but will have to try and govern by depending sometimes 
on the Conservatives and sometimes on the Liberals, and he will 
have a strong opposition to fight against. 

The result of the elections resembles somewhat that of 1887, 
when, relying on the cry of the Fatherland in danger, Bismarck 
achieved a great victory, but this was followed by a check in 1890, 
and history may repeat itself. 

I do not think that there is much fear of a Bill being brought 
in to do away with Manhood Suffrage, as the Centre would hardly 
agree to that, and we must not forget that even Austria has just 
adopted that system. If ever this was done there would cer- 
tainly be serious trouble, and perhaps the German Emperor’s wish 
‘f to crush his enemies under the hoofs of his horse’’ might not 
be realised. PauL DrEscours 


THE BLACK... MAN’S BURDEN 


PropaBL_y there was no fear more entertained by those who, in 
addition to taking a keenly intelligent interest in politics them- 
selves, were sympathetic to the idea of a far greater share being 
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played in that sphere by the workers, than that the advent of 
a definite Labour Party of fair strength in the House of Commons 
would result in the proceedings of that assembly being largely, if 
not wholly, absorbed in what are loosely termed “‘bread and butter 
politics,’’ that is to say, legislation dealing solely with the econo- 
mic side of the workers’ life. Yet there was always to be put against 
this the splendid stand made by the Lancashire operatives when their 
advocacy of the cause of the Northern States was so sorely tried 


by the Cotton Famine caused by the American Civil War. — And 
with the leaven of a continuously expanding Socialist ideal in the 
Labour movement, with its postulate of the solidarity of the 
workers in all countries, it has been increasingly apparent that 
international and moral problems would not fail of their due 
share of attention from this new-born Party. No greater proof 
than this is needed than the record of the Labour Party during 
the past year. 

The same tendency is equally apparent in the movement out- 
side of Parliament. It is therefore appropriate that the first volume 
(though No. 4 of the series) of the Socialist Library to deal with 
concrete politics should be devoted to this particular subject.* 
The name of the author will be familiar to all who are able to 
recall the Fabian propaganda of the eighties of last century, 
though not perhaps so much so to later recruits to the cause of 
social reform. Of his qualifications for dealing with the subject 
which forms the title, his book will be the best certificate. Suf- 
fice it here to say that whilst his views on the necessity for a 
social reconstruction give him sympathy with the sub- 
ject races, he is yet no merely sentimental anti-Imperialist. His 
method of approach is essentially that of the sociologist, to whom 
Imperialism and Capitalism alike are simply manifestations of 
activity in social evolution, allied to and qualified by that of the 
man of affairs. In the latter character. he has had considerable 
experience as a Government administrator in our West Indian 
possessions, 

To give any idea of this work bv extracts is difficult. The 
best beginning will be to quote the condition he lays down as a 
preliminary to any rational examination of the subject under re- 
view. ‘* We must set out with a clear recognition of the fact 
that when the European colonises or annexes tropical-countries the 
force that sets him in motion is a desire for commercial or indus: 
trial profit, and not a desire to take up the ‘ White Man’s Bur- 
den.’ When he really wants to do that, he becomes a missionary. 

We must disenchant the facts,.and eliminate all the ela- 
mour which our assurance as to-eur own moral standards and the 
desire to think the best of ourselves hang about them, before we 


* “White Capital and Coloured Labour.” By Sydney Olivier, 
Independent Labour Party, 23, Bride Lane, E.C. * emer eer pate oe 
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can hope to form any judgment of the aspect in which those facts 
appear to the African.’’? That is to say, the average colonist or 
trader, and even the stay-at-home Imperialist, is in about the 
worst possible state of mind for gaining a clear insight into the 
problems which force themselves upon him, a conclusion abun- 
dantly proved by recent experience. 

In the chapter dealing with Race characteristics and prejudices 
there are many wise observations as to the relative capacities of 
the Caucasian and Negro peoples, and upon the inherent diffi- 
culties in their understanding of one another. But whilst one 
may readily agree with him as to the powerful effect of natural 
conditions in moulding closely knit nations out of highly hetero- 
geneous material, as in England, and the Boers in South Africa. 
when he affirms that towns destroy races rather than produce 
them, and that London kills out its immigrant families by the 
third generation, it is certainly permissible to argue that the latter 
fact is by no means clearly established, and that rather the immi- 
‘grant families tend to merge themselves into the common type of 
the pre-existing population; and that although the race pro- 
«duced is not perhaps so good as could be desired, yet its powers 
of persistence are considerable. That it will vary more than an 
agricultural population is true, but high variability in a race or 
species is usually accounted an advantage, so much so that adap- 
tability to circumstances is looked upon as a sign of high organi- 
sation. Whilst it is undeniably and painfully true that slum-bred 
populations are lacking in energy and vitality, this is often quite 
as much the result of malnutrition as of degrading and hurtful 
environment. But where there is a reasonable healthiness in 
housing and breathing space, coupled with a sufficiency of food, 
the town-bred man is quite as capable of race-persistence as the 
peasant. During the Civil War in America it was frequently re- 
marked that the townsman was better able to endure the hard- 
ships incidental to warfare than the countryman. 

This, however, does not seriously affect the argument as a 
whole, and the chapter dealing with Race Fusion is an admirable 
‘plea for admixture of race and the breaking down of racial bar- 
tiers. It must not, however, be thought that the author advo- 
cates a wholesale intermarriage of the white and coloured peoples. 
But on the question of hybridisation he aptly remarks that ‘* only 
‘one who is both an Englishman and a foreigner . . . . can really 
appreciate and enjoy to the full the gorgeous feast of contem- 
‘porary British psychology. Its most humorous, because most 
‘sympathetic, satirists are Englishmen of mixed race.”’ 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Olivier substantially corroborates 
tthe remarks made by Mr. Herbert Burrows at the Conference. 
on the Native Question in South Africa, held by the Positivist 
‘Society in Essex Hall last November, as to the relative advantage 
of Crown Colony over Colonial government in gaining better 
treatment of the coloured population, which were so vehemently 
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controverted by Mr. Stead. Mr. Olivier is referring to the fact 
that the Jamaican negro does not and never has’ possessed the: 
franchise. He states that the result of the ‘‘ Rebellion ’’ of 1865, 
which he alleges to have been produced by the class partiality of 
the magistracy,’’ was to substitute for an oligarchical constitution 
the benevolent despotism of Crown government, which does not. 
acknowledge that the negro, or any other class of. citizen has a 
natural or indefeasible right to the franchise. It placed respon- 
sible power in the hands of the Governor, and rendered his admi- 
nistration much more amenable to the control of British public 
opinion than that of a local white oligarchy could be.’? And it 
is this absence of political power, super-added to economic and. 
personal emancipation, to which he refers the absence of race 
bitterness in the West Indies, and its addition the primal cause of 
that existing in the United States. However unpalatable to those 
who regard Democracy as a fetish, these remarks are in ample 
accordance with the expressed views of many Positivists on this 
vexed question. I do not, however, wish it to be understood that 
I should whole-heartedly agree to the universal establishment of 
Crown government in all our colonies and dependencies. We have 
had only too recently an experience of what this may mean 
wherever there is a financial oligarchy sufficiently powerful to: 
overawe and intimidate pro-consuls, and even Ministers at home. 

On the question at present so much to the fore in discussions. 
of the relations of white and-coloured races, indentured labour, 
the author points out, the demand has naturally arisen under a 
capitalist system of industry which demands as a condition of its. 
proper development the presence of a mass of labour upon which 
regular dependence can be placed, and indicates clearly how this 
is impossible where the native population is not in a state of 
complete economic dependence owing to their having access to the 
land, a hint not without significance to reformers at home. To 
overcome this difficulty recourse is first had to methods of taxa- 
tion in money in order to compel the native to betake himself to 
the capitalistic industry that he may obtain the required cash, and 
where this is not possible, then a demand is made for indentured 
servile labourers. Mr. Olivier is of opinion that this indentured 
labour often results in economic advantage to the native, in as- 
much as the industry made possible by this system enables him 
to get a high price for his casual labour whenever the indentured 
labour is temporarily unable to cope with the demand, and freely 
admits that the negro is, judged by white capitalistic employing 
standards, a lazy fellow compared with the white proletariat of the 
home countries. But he points out that the greater dependability 
of the white worker is the outcome of generations of social dis- 
cipline, enforced by greater desires and higher standards of living, 
and inability to obtain the satisfaction of felt wants by other 
means than wage labour, whereas the black man, especially where 
he has but recently emerged from slavery, would look upon any 
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‘contract which bound him to give a certain quantity of labour 
for a certain wage, even if it were of the nature of the agree- 
ments arrived at here between employers’ and operatives’ associa- 
tions, as a species of servitude. Indeed, Mr. Olivier is per- 
‘suaded that it will be in the endeavour to utilise the labour of the 
‘negro who has access to the soil that Capitalist industry will 
meet with its first serious rebuff. 

Of the degrading influence which our present methods of 
‘dealing with coloured labour entail as a necessary consequence 
upon the exploiting race he is fully conscious, and he points out 
how much race prejudice is strengthened and inflamed when eco- 
nomic or industrial factors make its predominance more or less a 
matter of interest. That it increases misunderstanding is inevit- 
cable, for when we reflect how the economic views distort social 
relationships between members of the same race, how much 
‘greater will this distortion be where it is allied with racial egotism, 
and its vehement expression regarded as a patriotic virtue. The 
‘employer who in England expects subservience as well as service 
from his white employee, will naturally expect more from the 
members of a supposed inferior race, where there is no social or 
‘public opinion to correct his activities. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Olivier looks forward to a high destiny for 
the black races. Nothing, he says, will prevent the coloured man 
from gaining some form of education from contact with the white 
man, and left to himself he will gain just such knowledge as will 
benefit him from the practical point of view. But he has greater 
hopes of a social missionary propaganda being inaugurated, so 
-as to give the negro and his compeers the advantage of contact 
with the best types of the white race, an advantage of which he 
avers the coloured man is never slow to avail himself. The chief 
-difficulty he sees, of course, is that the people who possess the 
‘means for such effort will only contribute to the cost of such a 
course of action on condition that it will pay—in dividends. But 
with the development of a higher social consciousness, and a more 
highly organised social system, this difficulty may be expected to 
-disappear. Of the ultimate result he has no fear if the white peoples 
are true to their higher nature. ‘‘ The basis of his supremacy 
must rest—as in fact it does rest—on a spiritual superiority. The 
white man can Jead and govern the savage because, and in so far 
-as, he is not himself a savage. The principles by virtue ef which 
the white European has obtained a leadership which even Islam 
cannot contest with him are principles which deny race distinc- 
tions. There is his strength. If he goes back from them he 
becomes: himself a barbarian; and though he may exterminate 
the black he cannot lead or live with him.’’ Seldom, if ever, has 
a truer statement of the right method for the Western races to 
‘pursue in their relations with the less developed portions of 
‘humanity been written or spoken, and the words with which our 
-author closes this able work should be inscribed in the minds and 
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even the hearts of all those who go forth to assume the grave 
responsibility of ruling over alien races. ‘‘ No mixed community 
can attain unity and health if the white man assumes an attitude 
which stimulates and maintains this alienating suspicion in the 
black, or where the governing class bases its polity on the short- 
sighted theory that the dividing habits of Race are permanently 
stronger than the unifying force of Humanity.’’ It is a most 
fitting conclusion to a work which one may hope will be widely 
read amongst those who in the days that are coming will possess 
much power by their votes and voices to say in what manner the 
strength and might of England shall be used, whether for, pur- 
poses of degrading and enslaving her subject peoples, or for 
realising the great obligations her own development imposes upon 
her to do all that may be done in making justice take the place of 
force, and in uplifting the less developed races to the level of her 
highest and purest ideals, thus making straight the path for the 
time when. Humanity shall be acknowledged as the supreme: 
object of devotion by all the peoples that dwell upon the earth 
which is her home. HENRY TOMPKINS 


) 


SIR GODFREY LUSHINGTON 


AGAIN we have to deplore the disappearance of one of the earliest: 
English converts to the. Religion’ of Humanity. Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, I believe, owed his introduction to Positivism to Dr. 
Bridges, his contemporary ‘at Rugby and Oxford, for whom 
throughout life he had a deep reverence and'‘affection. At the 
separation in 1878 he remained with the group presided over at 
first by Dr. Bridges and afterwards by Mr.’ Frederic Harrison. 
He co-operated in the translation of Comte’s ‘‘Politique Positive,’” 
and in the Biographies of the Worthies in the Positivist Calen- 
dar. He was also for a great number of years one of the largest 
contributors to the funds of the Positivist organisations both here: 
and in Paris. 

In accepting Comte’s teaching he, of course, had his reser- 
vations on secondary points. That, I believe, is the case, im 
different degrees, with all Positivists. One of the most submis-. 
sive of Comte’s English followers loses no opportunity of ex- 
plaining that he does not profess complete submission. Godfrey- 
Lushington always thought that Comte was over-sanguine, over-- 
dogmatic, and, on the subject of practical organisation often pre- 
mature. But this did not prevent him from being, as one who: 
knew him with peculiar intimacy writes to me, ‘‘inalienably a 
Positivist in his general faith.’’ With him this meant much, for- 
his was no merely intellectual assent to abstract philosophical’ pro-- 
positions. His mind was eminently practical, and his disposition: 
religious. He completely, embraced Comte’s teaching that every- 
religion of the past rested on an imaginary basis, and that each: 
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in its own way contributed its own share to the making of Reli-. 
gion for us. Emphatically he thought so as to Medieval! 
Catholicism. 

Though in the course of his life he worked for many Liberal! 
reforms, and, indeed, once was a Liberal candidate for Parlia-- 
ment, his ‘natural temperament was really Conservative. The: 
revolutionary spirit was alien to him. He saw the danger of 
vehement appeals to democratic passion. -He was essentially- 
moderate and fair-minded. “Attacks on persons and imputations 
of unworthy motives he regarded with particular aversion. He 
had the respect for existing laws, institutions, and authorities. 
which lawyers and public servants are sometimes apt to carry to» 
excess. I do not say that it-was-carried to excess by him, but 
that was his leaning. 

In 1899 he’ withdrew his subscription from the London Posi-. 
tivist Society, and though he assigned no reason I cannot doubt 
that it was because he wished to dissociate himself from the line. 
taken on certain burning questions of practical politics by the 
most constant writers in the Posztivist Review. Speaking for- 
myself, though I do not know'that Ihave any judgments on those 
questions to retract, I am-afraid that I have often expressed 
myself intemperately and without sufficient recognition that in 
concrete politics men’ of equal honesty and intelligence, starting: 
from the same principles, may arrive at different conclusions. It 
will be an evil day for. the Positivist body if ever sincere Conser- 
vatives are made to feel that: there .is no room in it for them, 
‘Their presence in it :is' of: extreme value, and the time may not be: 
distant when we.shall have, to resist some democratic measures as. 
vigorously as we have sometimes supported others. 

: Ee »SlinBEBSLY 
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There has just been ‘published a revised and enlarged edition: 
of Sir Henry Cotton’s:.“‘ New, India.’’, (London : Kegan Paul,, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. net). It containg an: 
Appendix on the. partition of Bengal, with much new matter be- 
sides. In our next number I hope to compare this edition with 
the one I reviewed in July, 1904, and to consider the changes. 
which have occurred since then in the Indian situation. 

To ihe. many excellent monthly’ magazines published in India 
there is now added the Modern Review, edited by Ramananda: 
Chatterjee (Allahabad: Annual Subscription, outside India, ros.). 
The first’ number contains, among other interesting matter, an 
‘illustrated article on the Indian painter, Ravi Varma, and a most- 
suggestive paper by sister ita on “‘ ~igtt Jota of Art’ iny 
Ehaping Nationatity) ?? 1?e- » doo? 
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A meeting of the members of the London Ethical and Positi- 
vist Societies and their friends for the discussion of the question 
‘of Secular Education will be held at South Place Institute, Fins- 
bury, on Monday, March 11th. The chair will be taken at 
‘8 p.m. by Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., and the following, 
among others, are expected to attend and speak : Mrs. Brad- 
laugh Bonner, Mr. G. Greenwood, M.P., Mr. S. H. Swinny, Mr. 
Edward Clodd, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and Mr. Herbert Burrows. 
An opportunity for general discussion will also be afforded 

S. H. Swinny 


Nj OVE BOCES 


MarrIAGE.—February 12, at All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Alfred Beesly, 
‘third son of Professor E. S. Beesly, of St. Leonards, to Diana Gladys, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hancock, of 125, Queen’s Gate, and Firlands, 
“Grayshott. 

Deatus.—On February 5, Sir Godfrey Lushington, K.C.B., aged seventy- 
four. 

On February 8, at,Worthing, Mary Ann, widow of Dr. Joseph Kaines in her 
~seventy-third year. 


Communications relating to the Positrvist REviEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 1o1, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating. to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to. whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘*The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

Meetings will be held at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., on 
‘Sundays at 7p.m. A course on ‘‘Great Religious Teachers and Systems of 
the East,” will be given as follows :— 

February 24, ‘‘ The Religions of India,’’ Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
March 3, ‘‘ Buddha,” Mr. Carey Hall. 

March to, ‘‘ Confucius," Mr. Carey Hall. 

March 17, ‘‘ Moses,’’ Mr. Newman. 

March 24, ‘‘ Mahomet,” Mr. Descours. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. :— 

The Positivist SocreTy meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
but as the last Friday in March falls on a public holiday, there will be no 
meeting in that month. 


There will be a Social Meeting on Thursday, March 14, at 8 p.m., to which 
-all interested are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Women's Guild will-meet at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, February 
28, for the Annual Meeting. All women are cordially invited. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
REviEw is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr, William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The 
‘Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East 


India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 
1o, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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iit ep liiss OMBCAKRACALI AS 


By the JateyDr. |oeti: BRIpcEs, 


‘THOSE who go to Rome and look carefully at the earliest monu- 
ments of the Christian Church and the latest monuments of 
imperial Rome, may perhaps be struck, as I was, by one curious 
contrast. Amidst the waste of vineyards and monastery gardens 
that still stretch over the southern half of the ancient city, rise 
the stupendous ruins of Caracalla’s baths ; covered a few years 
ago with the luxuriant growth of aromatic foliage of which Shelley 
speaks in the preface to his Prometheus ; now stripped and bare, 
so that the full stature of the ruin can be seen, and its former 
magnificence imagined. It was a building larger than St. Paul’s, 
lined throughout with costly marble, paved with mosaic, roofed 
with gold, decorated with Greek sculpture. Thousands of bathers 
could be here at once, attaining in absolute perfection that most 
legitimate of ‘all luxuries, the perfect freedom of the skin from 
any particle that might clog its pores, dull the fine sense of 
touch, or vitiate the blood. These were hot air baths, like the 
poor imitations of them which we call in London Turkish. There 
were many other buildings in Rome of the same kind, and several 
of the same size; so that many thousands could bathe at the 
same time. The price of admission was half a farthing, equal 


* The concluding passages of a lecture on Health delivered in October, 
1886, and not hitherto published. 
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at most to half a penny of our money. What city of modern: 
Europe has made cleanliness universal? 

While Caracalla’s baths were building, the quarries of that 
friable cement which gives Roman buildings their wondrous 
durability, were being penetrated in every direction by labyrinths. 
of underground passages, where the followers of the Christian 
sect assembled in secret to worship and to bury their dead. These 
passages, just high enough and broad enough to admit a man,. 
have on either side small hollow spaces closed with brickwork, 
in which lie human remains layer above layer. Here and there» 
the passage is enlarged into a small vault in which fifty persons: 
might stand; and, by the light of torches, are seen rude altars 
hewn in the soft rock, and rudely painted emblems of the Christian 
faith. Into these dank and death-laden recesses the winds of 
heaven never found their way. Such air as one breathes is: 
heavy and repulsive, even now, when decay has done its work, 
and only a few harmless ashes remain. But what must it have 
been then? 

Yet strange indeed as is the contrast, still stranger and more: 
unexpected is the result. Physical foulness goes with moral 
power: physical purity with moral degradation. The future of 
the world for many centuries to come lay not with the radiant, 
health and physical beauty that illumined the vast halls of Cara- 
calla, but with the humble, quiet, unattractive people that you 
might have watched in the dusk creeping from the Catacombs to 
their poor homes in the dingy suburbs. Let the Materialist 
think on these things. Let the Spiritualists think on them also. 

See then the point which we have so far reached. From the 
nineteenth Christian century tracing the growth of society up- 
wards to the first, we have never seen that harmonious interaction 
of man’s physical framework and nervous organisation that we, 
call health, either systematically sought for or spontaneously 
reached by social arrangements. In the last two centuries our 
mastery over the forces of nature has been used to amass wealth, 
and in so doing, has made health more difficult of attainment by 
stimulating the growth of towns, by turning every water-course 
into a foul drain, so that the very air we breathe and the water 
we drink have been vitiated. And when we go behind this modern 
civilisation of ours and take refuge in the times when the Chris- 
tian Church was far more powerful than it is now, and the rage 
for wealth-producing had not been stimulated by physical disco- 
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very, we find that by a strange perversion, the ‘degradation of 
man’s body was looked upon as a sacred and holy thing. This 
earth being a scene of pilgrimage to a higher and nobler life, it 
was not worth while to spend pains upon it, so as to render it 
a fit, dwelling place for man; so that physical uncleanliness was 
tolerated in our towns, and venerated in our saints. 


And yet passing still further back to the social life of Greeks 
and Romans as it was when the Christian revolutionists came to 
disturb it, we find that life brilliant, splendid, refined, physically 
pertect as it was, nevertheless tainted with such moral foulness 
that we welcome its disappearance, the choice between physical 
and moral impurity being fatally forced upon us. We take refuge 
from the gorgeous spaces of Caracalla’s baths in the stifling air 
of the Catacombs. None the less do we look forward to a time 
when the two conditions of health shall be united ; when purity 
of soul and body shall be inseparable; when men and women 
tull of love and tenderness as ever Christians of the first centuries 
were, eager to help their fellows in weakness or sorrow, purged 
from anger and avarice, unspotted by the world, shall yet enjoy 
to the full all those simplest, subtlest pleasures which earth lavishes 
on those who will not wantonly waste and scorn them: pure air 
and undefiled streams, the unpolluted fragrance of the meadows 
that Shakespeare and Milton loved. In the carelessness of 
medieval saints for physical purity, in their rapt attention to the 
inner problems of the soul, in their certainty that this world was 
but an inn where we stayed for a few days and nights on our way 
to a: permanent home, we, from where we stand, can see the 
germs of terrible evils that were to follow. Those men were 
ready as we know to sacrifice their bodies for their souls’ welfare. 
‘The time was to come when their successors should be even 
readier to sacrifice other people’s bodies for the welfare. of other 
people’s souls. The one-sided fervour and the one-sided doctrine 
of the early Church was one day to sharpen the sword of Dominic 
and to light the torch of Torquemada. Nay, at this moment it 
is kindling conspiracies against the French Republic, and cursing 
Italian society with chronic anarchy. Admit, as I for one freely 
admit, that these evils are less disastrous, because less potent, 
than the sordid plutocracy of New York, Paris, and London, 
which follows from mere negation of all spiritual life. We 
sympathise with the first more than with the last; but we 
war with both. 
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THE PROLETARIAN MOTHER AND 
EDUCATION 


In class or at meetings I have frequently discussed Positivist 
principles of early education. To me, as doubtless to all others 
who have studied this vital subject, the perplexing question con- 
tinually recurs, ‘‘ When will the working-class mother be fit to 
undertake the teaching of her own children?’’ I have seen a 
smile, half of sadness, half of incredulity, pass over the faces 
of a group of proletarian women when I have hinted that, in the 
days to come, mothers will train their children in the household- 
school from the cradle to the age of 12 or 14, and that this 
training will comprise singing, drawing, poetry, languages, reli- 
gious history, and the cultivation of physical faculty, as of the 
hand and eye, etc. There is one particular page of the ‘* General 
View of Positivism ’’ (128 in Dr. Bridges’s translation) which 
I can never read without a sensation of the tragic impossibilities 
of its realisation under present conditions. Call to mind for a 
moment the squalor and moral helplessness of an indigent quarter 
in any large industrial town, and then glance at these few lines :— 

The first years of life, from infancy to the end of the period of second 
dentition, should be devoted to education of the physical powers, carried 
on under the superintendence of the parents, especially the mother. . . . 
During the period of about seven years comprised between the second 
dentition and puberty, education will become somewhat more systema- 
tic; but it will be limited to the culture of the fine arts; and it will be 
still most important, especially on moral grounds, to avoid separation 
from the family. . . . There is no reason why these studies should not 
be carried on at home by the second generation of Positivists, when the 
culture of parents will be sufficiently advanced to allow them to super- 
intend it. They will include poetry, the art on which all the rest are 


based ; and the two most important of the special arts, music and drawing. 


Meantime, the pupil will become familiar with the principal Western 
languages. 


I gladly accept the educational system here indicated as a most 
admirable bourne towards which our efforts should be directed. 
To me, passing round the class-rooms of elementary. schools (that 
is, the schools of the proletariat) with frequency, constantly 
attending committees which administer them, and engaged 
several times each week in giving ethical talks to groups of 
working-class children, Comte’s scheme offers a firm point of 
support and an inspiring aim. But is any Positivist, who is 
familiar with working-class homes, prepared to abolish the State- 
aided school and institute home education forthwith? Or is any 
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Positivist anxious to place such a scheme on the programme of 
the immediate future? If such a Positivist exists, I fear .he 
attaches more value to the letter of Comte than to the spirit. 
While pondering the subject broached in these notes, I took 
occasion to visit a Leicester Infants’ School which, in a shabby 
back street, renders what some might call a step-mother’s care 
to the children of a poor neighbourhood. A file of ‘‘ three-year 
olds ’’ were marching out of the babies’-room to play, each catch- 
ing hold of a companion’s ragged frock or jacket. One of this 
living line had mis-shapen feet. Accident, congenital defect, and 
household dirt (vehemently denounced by the hardworking mis- 
tress) are responsible for not a few pale faces or ill-devéloped 
figures. Two mites stay behind, crouching over the stove in the 
throes of tooth-ache, and dosed with eucalyptus oil provided from 
the teacher’s own resources. Thus we see at a glance the pecu- 
liar relation of the State to the proletarian mother. Antiquity 
never beheld such a scene, nor, let us earnestly hope, will it be 
known to posterity. A few questions to the mistress revealed a 
singular history. When, a few years ago, she first took charge, 
she found that mothers frequently entered the school at the morn- 
ing commencement and sat feeding or watching their babes. This 
being contrary to discipline, she excluded them, and, for some 
weeks, a group of women would collect daily at the closed doors, 
swearing abusively. Their oaths might be doubly interpreted, as 
mere testimony to prejudice against rule and order, and as a crude 
and ignorant, yet not unnatural, protest against separation from 
their children. 
The children, on the whole, find life more worth living at school 
than at their uncleanly and ill-governed homes. Painful indeed 
is the competition between the parent and the teacher. The mis- 
tress carries on a continual struggle against dirty habits expressed 
in unwashed skin and grimy clothing, and when I venture to ask 
as to the general attitude of the women, there is a massive signi- 
ficance in the curt exclamation :— 
‘* Oh, the mothers ! 
From all sides the proletarian mother is open to more or less 
- benevolent attack. While the Education authority takes posses- 
sion of her child, for (in England) some eight or nine years, at the 
rate of four hours or so a day during five days of the week, and 
even offers to add another two years (ages 3 to 5), on a voluntary 
basis, the school medical officer warns and advises as to disease, 
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the municipal inspectress carries hints as to feeding, the municipal 
milk depot sells her sterilized milk for the baby who will pre- 
sently go to school, and the new Provision of Meals Act will soon 
relieve her of any distressful thoughts as to at least one meal a 
day, for her children attending the State classes. Add to this the 
attack from the politician in form of possible restriction of the 
factory-labour of mothers, and we readily see how far off we are 
from the Positivist ideal of the little ones repeating poems, paint- 
ing simple pictures, or prattling snatches of the Western lan- 
guages under the maternal eye, and in a home which should be 
a miniature temple of Humanity. 

Of course, the slum-mother, of whom I have just spoken, is 
not the normal representative of the proletarian home, but it is 
necessary to keep her figure rigidly to the front as symbolising 
the moral and economic difficulties of the whole problem of educa- 
tion. Millions of tender, sensible, and self-respecting working- 
class mothers are still incapable of training their own children for 
the modern civic life. The question therefore confronting us is, 
Is it possible to develop the present system of education towards 
the aim which Comte has taught us to regard as vital? 

Speaking generally, it may be affirmed that the practice and 
spirit of the Infants’ Schools of to-day—the Kindergarten prac- 
tice and spirit—increasingly realises the programme of Comte, 
except for the separation from the mother. The singing echoes 
through the livelong day; action and joyous mimicry lend to 
song a fresh esthetic element; poetry is frequently recited ; 
drawing with brush, crayon, and pencil is co-ordinated with 
lessons on natural objects and with story-telling (the fairy-tale and 
fable, exemplifying the fetishistic preparation advocated by Comte) ; 
reading and writing become less and less mechanical; the hand- 
and-eye training illustrated by clay modelling, weaving, etc., 
secures the intelligent development of the senses. If we could but 
introduce simple words and conventional phrases in French, the 
Positivist scheme would be not inadequately outlined. I suggest, 
therefore, to educationists who do not disdain to assist in the im- 
provement of the State schools, that it would be well to direct 
public attention to the moral and intellectual benefit of simple ~ 
French lessons in Infants’ classes as well as in the Upper Schools. 
The first step is to arouse interest in the idea. That being done, 


I should anticipate little practical difhculty in making experiments 
in the better class of Infants’ departments. 
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I look upon good elementary schools as the best training- 
-grounds obtainable under existing social conditions for the work- 
ing-class mothers of the future. Admirable attempts are now 
being made (as, for example, at Narborough Road Council 
School, Leicester) to extend the handicraft training right through 
‘to the leaving age, and the attention excited by this scheme is 
widespread and encouraging. The kandicraft-work (weaving, 
etc.) is pursued by the girls until the stage when they take up 
cookery, laundry, and housewifery. Now here are all, or nearly 
.all, the component parts of the young mother’s educational func- 
tion. Unfortunately, owing to evil economic conditions, the 
lessons have to be imparted by paid women, for the most part un- 
married ; and the proletarian mother is unable to realise what 
should be alike her profoundest joy and duty. It is, nevertheless, 
a satisfaction to note that the presence of women is more and 
more permeating the work of education. They entirely control 
Infants’ Schools, and their number in Upper Schools (age 7 to 
14) annually augments. 

Three practical suggestions may conclude this survey of the 
problem. 

(1) Effort should be made to place more working-class women 
-on the committees attached to the elementary schools. These 
‘committees of ‘‘ managers ’”’ (as they are still very erroneously 
called) have free entry into the schools at all times, and their 
members can obtain valuable insight into the best methods of 
‘teaching. The working women might then, through clubs, guilds, 
-and other associations, try to awaken their fellow-women, espe- 
-cially the younger ones, to the importance of the work now transi- 
tionally conducted by the schools. 

(2) Organised endeavours should be put forth to enlist the en- 
thusiasm of elder girls in the principles and practice of the moral 
.and zsthetic education of young children. This object might be 
realised by courses of frée lectures and demonstrations arranged 
by private agency or by public authorities. 

(3) It would be worth while trying the plan of systematically 
associating the girls in the upper standards (say VI and VII) with 
class-work in Infants’ Departments. They might render simple 
assistance in the teaching of infants, and this assistance would 
be reckoned as constituting a lesson to themselves, and rank cas 
‘part of the course of housewifery. 

Then, -in course of time, and with the relaxation of the com- 
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pulsory laws now in force, the proletarian mothers, beginning with 
the more intelligent section, will gradually assume, in co-opera- 
tion with the public teachers, a larger personal direction of the 
training of their children, and the training will tend to gain in 
spontaneity and to lose its more mechanical characteristics. 

F,. J]. Goutp 


EVOLUTION AS THE MASTER-KEY 


NearLY half a century has passed since Herbert Spencer first 
issued his programme of the Synthetic Philosophy. During that 
period the advance of science has been rapid in all directions, with 
the result of shedding new light on the old problems, while at the 
same time opening up wholly new fields of thought in which rich 
harvests have already been reaped. We may well, therefore, ask 
ourselves—what is the relation of all this New Knowledge to the 
Spencerian Philosophy ; are the principles of that Philosophy in 
accordance with the facts as we know them ; or has the Synthetic 
Philosophy failed to stand the searching test of time? Our answer 
to these questions, looking at the matter from the Positivist stand- 
point, must, I think, be of a very mixed character. On many 
points the verdict of time has been highly favourable to Spencer, 
furnishing the fullest corroboration of his ideas, while in other 
respects I should say that the result has been equally unfavour- 
able. Owing to the great extent of Spencer’s work and the mass 
of evidence involved, it is no easy task to form definite opinions 
upon this subject; but, thanks to the labours of Dr. Saleeby, 
the principal questions at issue have now been brought within 
reach of the general reader. In ‘‘ Evolution the Master-Key,’’ 
published last year, we have ‘‘ A discussion of the Principles of 
Evolution, as illustrated in Atoms, Stars, Organic Species, Mind, 
Society, and Morals.’’ This book is written in a charming style 
and is full of the enthusiasm characteristic of true discipleship 
and deep conviction, its object being ‘‘ to demonstrate the truth 
of the philosophy of evolution or change in the light of human 
knowledge in the first lustrum of the twentieth century.’’ 

At first the theory of evolution only found acceptance in the 
case of Organic phenomena, for however probable it seemed that 
the same principles held good for the Cosmos generally, there 
were many important missing links in the chain of evidence. 
These links have, as Dr. Saleeby shows, been gradually supplied, 
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and we are now fully warranted in supposing that the process 
of evolution is an universal one, which has resulted in the forma- 
tion of Human Society from a primitive Nebula. The spectro- 
scopic examination of the various kinds of nebule and stars has 
revealed to the astronomer many of the phases of evolution which 
intervene between the nebula and dark star. The witness thus 
borne to the truth of cosmical evolution has been confirmed and 
supplemented by the labours of geologists, and now only within 
the last few years the discovery that Atomic Evolution is actually 
taking place to-day has come to supply the final proof of the uni- 
versality of evolution. These last discoveries have compelled us 
to modify very considerably our views on the nature of Matter, 
indeed, Dr. Saleeby holds that ‘‘ The one chapter in ‘ First Prin- 
ciples ’ that has not withstood the test of the forty most vigorous 
years in the intellectual life of mankind is that entitled ‘ The In- 
destructibility of Matter’.’? We are now asked to suppose that 
Matter is really an electrical phenomenon, the unit of matter being 
an ‘electron.’ Hence many physicists conclude that we can no 
longer speak of Matter as being conserved, it is rather the Energy 
which is permanent, the Energy of which Matter is supposed to 
be a mere manifestation. Since, however, the ‘ electron’ is ad- 
mitted to possess mass and inertia, the fundamental properties 
of Matter, this kind of reasoning does not appear to me conclu- 
sive, and I fail to see the supposed necessity of resolving Matter 
into Energy. However this may be, Dr. Saleeby draws from the 
Thomsonian view of Matter some wholly unwarrantable conclu- 
sions as to the nature of ‘The Unknowable,’ to which I shall 
refer in another article. 

Turning now from Inorganic to Organic Evolution, we find 
equally satisfactory evidence of the truth of Spencer’s main thesis. 
I notice that Dr. Saleeby is inclined to favour the view that Life 
“still arises on the earth by natural processes.’’ In so doing he 
admittedly places himself in opposition to the vast majority of the 
biologists of to-day, and, although there is a good deal of logical 
justification for his position, the evidence in favour of it is as yet 
practically nil. As regards the experiments of Mr. Burke, at all 
events, his results may safely be pronounced as worthless, from 
the biological standpoint, since the phenomena observed are want- 
ing in the essential characteristics of living matter. The subject 
is, however, essentially one that should be regarded as an open 
question, a fit subject for further research, 
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Organic Evolution is, of course, the consequence of Heredity 
and Variation. Now the Darwinian Theory does not profess to 
fully explain the causes of variation; these variations arise and 
are worked upon by natural selection. So that, until recently, 
Variation was looked upon as to a great extent a fortuitous pro- 
cess. But the rediscovery and extension of the work of Mendel 
in this subject has thrown a flood of light upon the matter, with 
the result of enabling us to look upon Variation as really a case 
of Heredity, and, therefore, conforming to the laws of Heredity. 
So that Mendelism goes a long way towards meeting the objec- 
tions raised to the Darwinian Theory on the grounds of the inade- 
quacy of Natural Selection to explain the known facts. No un- 
biassed person can at the present day say that the Theory of 
Organic Evolution is not firmly based on scientific truths. The 
evolutionary hypothesis has also triumphed on the question of the 
Origin of Man, for the evidence brought forward by Huxley and 
Darwin in favour of the simian origin of man has in nowise been 
disproved ; it has, on the contrary, only been confirmed and con- 
siderably strengthened in several important respects by later re- 
searches. In dealing with Spencer’s own contributions to Biology, 
the importance of his conception of the cell as built up out of 
‘* physiological units ’’ is rightly emphasised by Dr. Saleeby, who, 
indeed, claims that this idea is the ‘‘ logical foundation of the 
modern theory of heredity.’’ 

Dr. Saleeby has no difficulty in showing that Spencer’s view of 
the origin of Mind is in complete accordance with our present 
knowledge, and he shows how many important mental phenomena 
which have been investigated within the last few years find a suffi- 
cient explanation in Spencer’s principles. The curious facts re- 
lating to multiple personality, for example, admit of an adequate 
explanation if we suppose with Spencer that the human mind, like 
the human body, is a complex mosaic built up out of innumerable 
ancestral elements. Take, again, the case of subconsciousness, 
we must look upon the unconscious states of the mind as corre- 
sponding in great measure to the condition of things in those 
lower organisms which cannot be credited with the possession 
of Consciousness, the latter is really a late product of evolution, 
and is only characteristic of the higher forms of mind. That is 
to say, all living forms, however simple in their nature, possess 
psychical characteristics, but these characteristics only assume a 
conscious form in the case of the higher organisms. 
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With regard to Sociology, Dr. Saleeby has very little to say, 
he doubtless recognises that Spencer’s fame as an original thinker 
rests far more upon his contributions to Biology and Psychology 
than to Sociology. Comte is described as having ‘“‘ treated of 
societies as fixed or stable things.’’ This is absurd, for Comte’s 
Sociology is entirely evolutionary in its principles, from beginning 
to end, and he really did, for the social organism as a whole, 
précisely what Spencer did in the case of the biological organism 
and the individual mind. It was Comte who introduced the study 
of Social Dynamics, based upon the idea that Society is the pro- 
duct of evolution, the result of the interaction of social forces. In 
this respect Spencer merely followed Comte, and most certainly 
was not a pioneer. It is, by the way, of interest to note that 
Dr. Saleeby admits that his classification of the subject matter of 
this book into Inorganic, Organic, and Superorganic, is borrowed 
from Comte. Spencer’s contention that the ghost-theory precedes 
fetichism in the evolution of religion has given rise to much con- 
troversy. It is a difficult question, and it seems to me possible 
that, in some cases, one theory fits the facts best, and in another 
class of cases the other, and it may be that a combination of both 
theories would be the most satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
Both theories have the common characteristic of being anthropo- 
morphic, and, therefore, agree in that respect. The really impor- 
tant difference between Comte and Spencer on this subject consists 
in the view they take of the essential nature of Religion, and it 
is a fundamental difference, affecting the whole of their respective 
systems. According to Spencer, the common element in all 
religions is their recognition of a mysterious Unknowable Power 
behind all things. It is clear that this view of the matter does 
not altogether satisfy Dr. Saleeby, although he accepts Spencer’s 
solution. Far different was the idea put forward by Comte, to 
whom all religions presented themselves as attempts to obtain 
Unity of Thought, Action, and Feeling. Spencer’s own solution 
of the problem, the Religion of the Unknowable, is a flagrant 
absurdity, which merely serves to show that he never understood 
the real nature of religion. The truth is that Spencer, as many 
other thinkers have done, mistook the mere accidents for the 
essentials of religion. For what was the object of all religions? 
Was it not to provide guidance of some sort or other? With 
the disappearance of a belief in supernatural providences, the 
religious feeling does not, as Spencer supposed, become attenuated 
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into the utterly vague notion of ‘‘an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed.’? No! what happens is 
simply this: the religious feeling is transferred to the true human 
Providence, the social organism of Humanity. Religion means 
unity of the human soul, and the only true source of unity is 
assuredly the great organism from which our own individual lives 
are derived, and into whose life we are absorbed at death. Spen- 
cer’s inability to see this must, I think, be attributed chiefly to his 
want of the historic sense, since the existence of the common 
mother of us all—Humanity—is only fully revealed by a study of 
history on Comte’s lines. 

In discussing the evolution of Morality, Dr. Saleeby points out 
with just pride how Spencer always regarded as the main purpose 
of his life the task of ‘‘ finding for the principles of right and 
wrong, in conduct at large, a scientific basis.’’ Like Comte, he 
really valued Theory only for the sake of Practice. 

The weakest part of Dr. Saleeby’s work seems to me to be 
the later chapters which deal with ‘‘ Evolution and the Religion 
of the Future.’’ Here, as might be expected, a Positivist finds 
constant cause for disagreement with the author. The questions 
discussed in this portion of the book are of the greatest philoso- 
phical importance, but their consideration must be reserved for a 
subsequent article. H. GorbDoNn JONES 


JOE RE PORKMA DIONBO TL oa OU: 
OF, LORDS 


RECENT events have revived and strengthened the movement for 
a reform of the House of Lords. A second chamber which ceases 
to act as a revising body when one party is in power, but awakes 
to full activity at the moment when the constituencies have re- 
turned the opposite party in an immense majority, cannot claim 
any respect for its decisions. The pretence that it knows the will 
of the people better than a newly-elected House of Commons only 
excites ridicule. And its claim to force a dissolution, or, in the 
alternative, to prevent legislation during a whole Parliament on 
any subject it chooses, is obviously intolerable. Yet the difficulties 
of reform are very great. Powerful and wealthy classes that for- 
merly viewed the House of Lords with jealousy, now trust to it as 
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the safeguard of property and privilege of every kind. The point 
in which it is most open to attack—the hereditary qualification of 
the majority of its members—can hardly be urged effectively by 
those who are not only full of admiration for another hereditary 
institution, but even in some cases look to the personal influence 
of the Crown as a means of inducing the Peers to consent to their 
own reformation. Again, there is the difficulty of deciding 
between the several plans of reform that are now before the pub- 
lic. It may be safely said that none of these have much chance 
of a trial unless the Lords, abandoning the prudence which they 
displayed in letting the Trade Disputes Bill become law, throw 
out some measure on which the heart of the country is strongly 
set. 

In one respect, indeed, there seems more agreement among 
reformers than in the past. At one time, there was a very large 
body of democratic opinion which looked upon a second chamber 
aS an unnecessary or even odious barrier to the supremacy of 
the popular will. Nor were there wanting among philosophic 
observers, some who reached the same conclusion for other 
reasons. Auguste Comte, for instance, who looked with little 
favour on Parliamentary institutions, nevertheless preferred them, 
if they existed at all, in the simple form of a single chamber 
elected on a wide suffrage. But in England, one of the most con- 
servative countries in Europe, the Parliamentary tradition with its 
belief in constitutional checks and balances is still strong. There 
is, moreover, that curious characteristic of English political life 
known as ‘“‘ the swing of the pendulum.’’ This is not found in 
Ireland, where the National question dominates all minor issues, 
nor in France, where in successive general elections, the Left has 
gained steadily at the expense of the Centre. It means that in 
this country there exists a body of fluctuating and undecided 
electors, sufficient to give a great preponderance to the party 
they happen to support, and inclined, except in unusual crises, to 
favour the side which can take the offensive, a position much more 
advantageous in the contests of factions. This instability gives 
a new argument to the supporters of a second chamber. 

Practically, then, at the present moment, reformers are con- 
cerned with the form rather than the existence of the Upper 
House. Innumerable plans have been proposed; it may be 
sufficient to examine five of which the others are mostly variants. 
Each of these has its own advantages and its own disadvantages ; 
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but which is ultimately chosen may depend less on its qualities 
than on the ease of its introduction, the strength of the public 
demand for change, and the answer to the question whether a 
weak or a strong revising body is desired. The first plan is the 
creation of a sufficient number of peers to bring the two cham- 
bers into harmony. ‘This is in accordance with constitutional pre- 
cedent, and it could be done without new legislation or the consent 
of the Peers, if the Ministry were able to count on the assistance 
of the King. But in order to be done effectively, and in such a 
way as to overpower not merely the regular attendants but the 
reserves who are brought up on great occasions, it would be 
necessary to create several hundred new peers; there would be 
no guarantee that these men or their sons would remain attached to 
the popular party ; the Conservative majority would be continually 
reviving ; and the same process would probably have to be re- 
peated in every generation. Meanwhile the social mischief of an 
aristocracy would be increased, and a new importance would be 
conferred on the Crown. It is generally recognised that this is 
an expedient which should only be adopted in order to carry a 
measure which should end the difficulty in a permanent way. 

The second method, of which Mr. Winston Churchill is an 
exponent, is to restrict membership of the House of Lords to peers 
specially summoned. This seems to have been at one time the 
custom, but it could not now be done without legislation ; it would 
make the members of the Upper House the nominees of the 
Ministry ; and it is difficult to see what useful purpose such a 
body could serve. It would be the mere simulacrum of a second 
chamber ; and at the same time it would probably excite as much 
opposition among the Lords as proposals on the surface of a 
much more democratic character. 

Another plan is to restrict the effect of the Peers’ veto to a 
single session. This means an entire re-casting of the relations 
between the two Houses. For the Lower House to remain of 
the same mind for a year would be no proof of the wisdom or 
popularity of the proposed legislation. It would be the natural 
result of party discipline. In both this and the former case, the 
only advantage would be to gradually pave the way for the aboli- 
tion of the second chamber. 

A proposal of a different, indeed of an opposite, character, is 
put forward by Professor Beesly in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A Strong 
Second Chamber ’’—a reprint of an article contributed to the 
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Fortnightly Review in August, 1895.* No second chamber, in his 
opinion, can be an effective check on the first, unless it is elected 
by as wide a suffrage. If the two bodies are to be of different 
temper, it must be by making certain kinds of persons alone 
eligible, not by depriving them of what is now the only source 
of power generally recognised—popular election. The conditions 
of eligibility must not be birth or wealth, but age and proved 
capacity. None should be eligible under a fixed age—say 50—nor 
over a fixed age—say 70. Once elected they would remain mem- 
bers till the maximum age was reached. As to capacity, Mr. 
Beesly proposes the following as examples :— 

Ex-members of the House of Commons; retired members of the Civil 
Service of the higher class; Queen’s Counsel; soldiers who have com- 
manded regiments; sailors who have commanded ships; all persons who 
have been elevated to the peerage, or otherwise decorated; the chief 
governing officers of religious denominations; ex-mayors and chairmen 
of County Councils. The Executive should also be empowered to confer 
eligibility as a distinction on individuals not coming under the specified 
categories, the reasons being publicly stated, as in conferring the Victoria 
Cross—a condition, by the way, which ought to be imperative for all 
honorary distinctions. This power would evidently not give the Execu- 
tive any influence over the composition of the Senate since eligibility 
would in no wise imply election. 

Even if at any; given time the majority in this Senate was opposed 
to that in the chamber, the frequent deaths or retirements when 
the maximum age was reached would give the electors opportu- 
nities of redressing the balance. The change, indeed, would be 
slow ; but this is probably not the point which the opponents of 
the scheme would put first. A more serious objection is that the con- 
_servatism of this new secondchamber would probably be concerned, 
not so much in preventing hasty legislation, nor in safeguarding 
the fundamental institutions of society, as in protecting the inte- 
rests of their class. Though the leaders of the workers could 
in many ways reach the list of eligibles, it is almost certain that 
in the second chamber, as in the first, the great majority of mem- 
bers would for a very long time be drawn from the wealthier 
classes of society. In the Commons such men are held in check 
by the fear of the workers among their constituents. In the pro- 
posed second chamber that check would be absent. Nor could it 
be coerced, like the House of Lords, by the threat of a creation of 
peers. It would probably be far more reasonable on purely poli- 
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tical questions. But on any question involving the ‘interests of 
antagonistic classes, it might well be at once as obstinate as the 
present Upper House and much more powerful. One weighty, 
argument that Mr. Beesly urges is that under his scheme no 
alteration need be made in the constitutional relations of the two 
houses, so that a difficult and contentious question may be elimi- 
nated from the discussion. But for a full knowledge of all that 
can be urged in favour of the scheme, readers must go to the 
pamphlet itself. 

Probably, the point on which Mr. Beesly’s second chamber 
will meet with most opposition is its strength. Those who desire 
a weak second chamber will prefer to leave the House of Lords as 
it is, and institute a Referendum by which the country may decide 
between the two Houses in case of dispute. Thus limited, the 
Referendum is free from many of the objections that are urged 
against its general use. Only manageable when the choice is 
between two courses, the alternatives are here arranged one by 
each House. The proposal accepts the plea of the Upper House 
that it is its duty to check legislation which the country does not 
really desire, while it puts an end to its monstrous assumption that 
in order to test the wishes of the country, the other House, in 
case of a dispute, must submit to a dissolution, and all the 
trouble and expense of a general election. Moreover, the Refe- 
rendum offers some check to the power of zealous and turbulent 
minorities. Government by majority may have its faults, but at 
least it is better than government by martyrdom. It would be 
some protection that an ultimate appeal lay to the whole body of 
the electors. Martyrdom, eagerly sought, may be a good proof of 
the devotion and pertinacity of those who seek it. It is no proof 
of the wisdom of their proposals ; nor does it give any indication 
of the numbers who approve of them. S. Hie SwInny 


SAINTLINESS AND SOCIAL 
REORGANISATION 


SoME months ago there was published, under the name of ‘‘ The 
Saint,”” an English translation of an Italian religious novel, 
written by Antonio Fogazzaro, and entitled “ TI Santo,’’ the 
original of which appeared in Italy in the autumn of 1905. The 
translation is preceded by an Introduction in which the English 
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-reader is informed that, the censors having condemned the tale as 

heretical, it has been placed on the ‘‘ Index ’’;. has been read by 
hundreds of thousands of Italians; has been translated into 
French and German; and ‘‘ has become the storm-centre of 
religious and literary debate.’’ Under these circumstances, and 
as all Positivists are necessarily interested in religious problems, 
it may be desirable to enquire whether a book possessing these 
antecedents contains any lessons for the readers of this Review. 

The story, although, on the whole, not very well told, and 
containing several gross improbabilities, is, in itself, of an 
affecting nature. Piero Maironi, a young, wealthy, Italian Catho- 
lic, married, but deprived, by his wife’s insanity, of domestic 
happiness, falls deeply in love with Jeanne Dessalle, a young, 
cultivated, and beautiful married woman, who, owing to an un- 
happy marriage, is separated from her husband, and who happens 
to be an Agnostic. She reciprocates Piero’s love; but, before 
his passion can be gratified, he is called to the deathbed of his 
wife, who, at the last moment, has recovered her sanity ; and the 
pathetic interview he has with her fills him with such remorse 
that, after her death, he feels himself driven to flee from temptation, 
and devote himself to a life of penance. He accordingly aban- 
dons all his wealth, disappears from his home in North Italy 
without leaving any trace, and takes refuge in a Benedictine 
monastery at Subiaco, a small town about forty miles east of 
Rome. He regards himself as unworthy to become a monk, but, 
with the consent of the Abbot, is allowed to assist in the garden 
of the monastery, labouring with his hands for such meagre sus- 
tenance as can be obtained from bread, fruit, herbs, and water ; 
burying his sorrows within the silence of his own breast, and 
believing himself to be the greatest sinner on earth. The name 
of ‘‘ Benedetto’ is given to him, and, ultimately, still unwilling 
to take the vows, he is allowed, in recognition of his connection 
with the order, to assume the robe of a lay-brother. 

After three years of this life of privation and humility, during 
which he has gradually acquired a local reputation as a saint, 
Jeanne, who has meanwhile been hunting for him everywhere, 
happens, quite fortuitously, to hear that he is at the monastery, 
and comes in search of him. Her husband is now dead, and, 
knowing that herself and her former lover are both free, she is 
full of all the delightful anticipations which such a situation im- 
plies. Benedetto learns that she is in the building, and endea-. 
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vours to avoid her. She catches a glimpse of him on a. stair- 
case, and pursues him. He sees it is impossible to escape, and 
determines to await her ; and here the most touching and powerful 
scene in the book takes place :— 


Upon hearing a swift rustle of woman’s drapery approaching that 
mysterious hall, he understood all, and, facing the entrance, he waited. | 
She perceived him and stepped suddenly, in the very act of entering, 
standing, as though turned to stone, between the wings of the door, her 
eyes fixed on his eyes, which no longer wore the look of Piero Maironi. 

He was transfigured. His form, owing, perhaps, to the black habit, 
appeared slighter. His pale, fleshless face, his brow, which seemed to 
have become higher, expressed a dignity, a gravity, a sad sweetness which 
Jeanne had never known in him. And the eyes were totally different 
eyes; in them shone something ineffable and divine, great humility, great 
power, the power of a transcendent love, springing not from his heart, 
but from a mystic fount within his heart; a love reaching beyond her 
heart, but seeking her in the inner mysterious regions of the soul, regions 
unknown to her. Slowly, slowly she clasped her hands, and sank upon 
her knees. 

Benedetto carried the forefinger of his left hand to his lips, while, with 
his other hand, he pointed to the wall facing the balcony. ... In the 
centre, . . . . showing black and large, was the word SILENTIUM. For 
centuries .... no human voice had been heard in this place... . . 
She gazed at him intently, her lips pressed tightly together, while great, 
silent tears rolled down her face..... Benedetto slightly bent his 
head and closed his eyes, absorbed in prayer. 

Suddenly, a few seconds after Benedetto’s eyes had closed to her gaze, 
she was shaken and rent from limb to hmb by a great sob, a sob steeped 
in all the bitterness of her fate. He opened his eyes and looked tenderly 
at her, while she drank in his look, eagerly, sobbing twice, as in sorrow- 
ful gratitude. And because he, her beloved, again raised his finger to his 
lips, she bowed her head in assent: yes, yes, she would be silent, she 
would be calm! Still, in obedience to his gesture, to his look, she rose to 
her feet and drew back, allowing him to pass out through the open door; 
then she followed him humbly, her hope dead in her breast, so many 
sweet phantoms dead in her heart, her love turned to fear and veneration. 


He leads her to an adjoining chapel, and there, both kneeling in 
front of a cross, with the Mater Dolorosa looking down upon them 
from the wall, he asks her whether, if he promises to call her to 
his side at a certain hour in the future, she will promise to live 
for the poor and the afflicted, as if each one of these were a part 
of the soul that she loves; and she promises. ‘‘ In that hour I 
will call you,’’ he says. ‘‘ But, until I call you, you must never 
seek to see me again.’’ He then disappears from the chapel. 
Some two years later, at the point of death from fever, he sends 
for her. She hurries to him, but finds him no longer able to 
speak. He holds out to her a crucifix, on which she impresses a 
passionate kiss, and, with a smile on his. face, he dies in her 
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presence, believing that with his last effort he has rescued her soul 
from infidelity. 

Apart from the question of the general tendency of the book, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the author who could conceive 
and describe the above scene in the monastery possesses a key 
to the human heart—to one portion of it, at any rate. I do not 
‘presume to guess what may be thought by women of feanne’s 
action; but I am sure that no man, whatever opinion he may 
hold as to the motives which influenced Benedetto’s renunciation, 
will fail ‘to recognise its heroism. It is but an ideal scene, it is 
true; but the history of the Catholic Church—I say the Catholic 
as distinct from other branches of the Christian Church—testifies 
to the :power which, with all her shortcomings, she possesses, 
under favourable conditions, of fostering the habit of self-re- 
straint in sexual matters. Benedetto’s conduct, therefore, per- 
verse and inexplicable as it may seem to the Protestant or the 
sceptic, is quite in accordance with the best Catholic traditions. 

But this story of the personal relations existing between two 
individuals is, after all, more or less of an episode in the drama of 
larger interests with which it is intermingled. Benedetto, after 
the death of his wife, leads, from some points of view, the life of 
a. saint—a life, that is to say, of voluntary penury and privation, 
of personal purity, and abstinence from all forms of self-indul- 
gence. He is also possessed with a passionate love of his fellow- 
‘creatures, and a desire to help them in all ways, materially and 
morally. He is described as being ‘‘ kind and gentle to all with 
whom he comes in contact, especially to the humble.’’ We hear 
of him nursing the poorest of the poor, of his washing down an 
old woman’s stairs for her, and so on. But, unfortunately, the 
principles on which his life is based, and which he proclaims on 
various more or less public occasions, arouse suspicion in high 
quarters, and ultimately bring him into conflict with the authori- 
ties of the Church. He is inclined to depreciate the Church orga- 
nisation, and to regard conduct as the only test of religion. He 
respects the authority of the hierarchy, but says that the Church 
does not consist of the hierarchy alone, or of one separate group 
of exalted and dominant ideas. The Church comprises not only 
the hierarchy, with its traditional views, but also the laity, with 
its continual experience of reality, and its continual reaction upon 
tradition ; the inference being that, as a layman, his opinions must 
be taken into account. Not enough reliance, he says, is placed 
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on the strength to be derived from the light shed by the good. 
deeds of each individual Christian, of such as possess the spirit 
of charity, of peace, of wisdom, of purity, of fortitude, who give 
their vital strength for the good of others. 

He complains to the Pope, with whom he obtains a singular 
and practically impossible interview, of the ‘‘ spirit of falsehood ” 
which has entered the Church, which rejects all truth except that 
regarded specifically as ‘‘ religious,’ and thereby corrupts the 
entire religious life. It is not sufficient, he says, for the Christian 
to blindly submit himself to the direction of the priesthood, be- 
lieving that thereby he has done his utmost in God’s service. He 
must, in addition, Zive his faith in the word of Christ, in the 
teachings of Christ, live the ‘‘ fiat voluntas tua,’’ which is every- 
thing. Religion does not consist chiefly in intellectual adhesion 
to formulas of truth, but rather in action and life in conformity 
with the truth. The fulfilment of negative religious duties, and’ 
the recognition of obligations towards the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, do not alone constitute true faith. 

Without going into the question of the attitude which, in con- 
sequence of this language, Society and the priesthood adopt 
towards the Saint, it may be said, briefly, that we are not unfa- 
miliar with similar language from other quarters. Religious 
bodies like the Vaudois, for instance, the Quietists, and the 
Quakers have all been inclined to lay an undue stress on personal 
holiness ; and I am not sure that our friends of the Ethical 
Societies, in striving after ‘‘ the good life,’’ are not, to some 
extent, followers of the same heresy. But the Catholic Church 
has never approved of that course. As Professor Beesly said in 
the March number of this Review, ‘‘ the strength, and not only the 


strength, but the usefulness, of the Catholic Church lies, as it 
has always lain, not in its incredible doctrines and far from per- 
fect morality, but in its organisation and government.’’ From the 
Catholic point of view, therefore, whatever value might be at- 
tached to personal holiness, Bossuet was quite right when he 
said, in reference to the Quietists, that, if their doctrines pre- 
vailed, it would be ‘‘all up with religion.”’ 

It is far from my wish to deprecate personal holiness. On the 
contrary, probably all of us ought to be, and might be, better than 
we are. But we must not lose sight of the lofty aims which 
Positivism has in view. It must»not be forgotten that that creed 
seeks, not merely to regenerate, but to reorganise society ; and 
that is a difficult task, not to be achieved by individuals satisfied 
with leading isolated lives, however virtuous and self-denying. 
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‘There is, no doubt, a tendency, in the case of persons who have 
become emancipated from theological belief, to hold aloof from 
any other organisation by which their newly-gained freedom may 
possibly be fettered. I have heard such persons say: ‘‘I have 
thrown off one yoke, and am not going to put my neck into 
another.’’ They think they have sufficient independence of cha- 
racter, and strength of will, to enable them to lead upright lives, 
and they decline to be hampered by connection with a ‘‘ church,”’ 
even a non-theological one. I confess that, some five-and-thirty 
years ago, when I first came into contact with Positivism, this was 
rather my own attitude. But reflection subsequently convinced 
me that it was a mistake. 

Positivism assumes that social reorganisation can be satis- 
factorily effected only by the pressure of a strong public opinion 
resting on fixed principles, widely accepted, of social action. 
» social feeling,’’ says Comte (‘‘ General View,’’ Chap. iii), 
“though its influence is far greater than that of reason, would 
mot, in general, be sufficient for the right guidance of practical 
life, if public opinion were not constantly at hand to support the 
good inclinations of individuals. The arduous struggle of social 
feeling against self-love requires the constant assertion of true 
principles to remove uncertainty as to the proper course of action 
in each case. But it requires also something more. The strong 
reaction of All upon Each is needed, whether to control selfish- 
ness or to stimulate sympathy.’’ But the ascertainment of these 
principles, and their enforcement upon society, implies associa- 
tion, organisation, discussion, the constant play of mind upon 
mind, personal intercourse, discipline, subordination—in a word, - 
the creation of a strong spiritual power; and such a creation 
must necessarily be difficult if the most cultivated intellects, the 
most independent characters, the most virtuous dispositions, are 
to lead their own separate lives regardless of their social obliga- 
tions. Henry ELLis 
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NEW INDIA, OR INDIA IN TRANSITION. By Sir Henry Corton, 
K.C.S.I., M.P. Revised and Enlarged. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.) 


Ir is satisfactory to find that this admirable account of the con- 
dition and aspirations of the indian people, originally published 
‘in 1885, has now reached a seventh edition. The Englishman 
who desires to find out the truth about our rule in India, could 
have no better guide in approaching that difficult subject, and the 
large circulation of this book is a proof that many are undertaking 
‘an enquiry which is an imperative duty for those who have become 
responsible directly or indirectly for the government of our great 
‘dependency. The present edition, if it be compared with that 
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issued in 1904, and reprinted in 1905, contains many important 
additions, for the intervening years have seen great changes in 
India, and the reactionary policy pursued during the greater 
part of that time, and in some respects not yet. reversed, has given 
a wonderful impetus to the popular movement. Over thirty pas— 
sages, some of several pages in length, appear for the first time- 
in this edition, as well as a new Appendix devoted to the burning 
question of the partition of Bengal, which, indeed, often makes its: 
way into other parts of the book. ; 4 

It is impossible to deal adequately here with the many. impor-. 
tant questions to which attention is specially called in this edition. 
In the chapter on ‘‘ Indian Land Problems,’’ several pages are 
added by way of introduction. This clears away many fallacies 
that are commonly received, as in the following passage :— 

The State in India is not the superior proprietor in a sense with which 
we are familiar. The statement is sometimes made that the Government 
of India is a vast landed proprietor, and that the occupiers of the soil are- 
its tenants. But there is no real truth in such a description, and the 
Government has no title to absolute ownership. All that it is entitled to. 
is a certain share of the produce. That is the kernel of the situation, 
and all our difficulties in the land administration in India hang upon the 


misunderstanding or misrepresentation or misapplication of this essential 
condition. 


And in regard to the periodical reassessments, Sir Henry Cotton 
writes :— =e 

Uncertainty is, if possible, a greater evil than over-assessment, and 
human wit and ingenuity could devise no scheme better calculated to 
keep the peasantry of a country in a state of permanent penury and in- 
debtedness than to subject them to enhancements on each recurring 
settlement, on grounds which are not defined, which cannot be contested, 
and which are not comprehended by the people. 

Some interesting paragraphs are devoted to the position of the 
Mahomedans, and the unfortunate change in the policy of their 
leader, the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, which did so much to sepa- 
rate them from their Hindoo compatriots. Those who are ac-- 
quainted with Sir Syed’s later opinions do not always know how 
differently he spoke in earlier years. Thus in 1884 he said :— 

We should try to become one heart and soul, and act in unison; 

if united we can support each other; if not, the effect of one against the- 
other will tend to the destruction and downfall of both. 
He spoke of Mahomedans and Hindus as ‘‘ the two eyes. of 
India.’” Unfortunately for his country, he perceived later that 
some immediate advantage might result to the Mahomedans if they 
were recognised by the Government as the loyal minority. Happily, 
there are many indications that they will soon abandon that 
position and throw in their lot with their fellow-countrymen. ‘ 

But naturally the most important additions relate to the par- 
tition of Bengal, ‘* which was not only carried out in direct oppo-- 
sition to the wishes of the people, and in spite of their most- 
vigorous protests, but was enforced with a degree of harshness: 
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and want of sympathy which are fortunately rare in the annals of 


Indian administration.’’ Its real object was to weaken the power 
of the Bengalees, ‘‘ the leaders of political agitation in modern 
India.’’ Its professed object was the relief of the Lieutenant- 


Governor, overburdened with so great a charge as was the undi- 
vided province ; but Sir Henry Cotton, who served as Under- 
Secretary or Secretary to Government under seven Lieutenant- 
Governors, declares that the’ charge was heavier in former times 
than now. In any case, the difficulty could have been met in ful) 
accord with the wishes of the people by appointing a Governor 
with an Executive Council to assist him, as the law contemplated 
long ago. S. H. Swinny 
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In Bordeaux, the ‘‘ Place Pierre Laffitte’’ will henceforward 
keep alive the’ memory of our old chief. .In proposing to the 
Municipal Council that one of the public places of the city should 
be thus designated, M. Trénit spoke of Laffitte as Comte’s 
favourite pupil who had devoted his life to the propagation of the 
Positivist Religion, and was one of the most remarkable intellects 
of our age. 


The defeat of the Progressives in the County Council elections 
was partly the result of a middle-class revolt, partly the effect of 
Progressive shortcomings, bred of a long tenure of power, and 
exaggerated by a shameless press—which when it could not find 
sufficient faults to exaggerate did not scruple to invent. The 
constituencies South of the River actually gave a Progressive 
majority. It was in the suburban districts that the Moderates 
made their largest g gains: 

* * * 

It is long since any Be news came from Atlanta, the capital 
of the State of Georgia, which recently gained so unenviable a 
notoriety from the negro massacres. Now, however, the Literary 
Digest of New York records as a sequel to those terrible events 
the stoppage of the newspaper that was especially notorious for 
its incitement to race hatred. It is satisfactory to find that such 
a policy does not appeal to a sufficient number of persons to make 
a newspaper pay. 
. * * * * 

- A notice of Mr. Kirkup’s ‘‘ History of Socialism ’’ (London : 
Adam and Charles Black. 6s.) has been held over in consequence 
of the great press of other matter. It will appear in the May 
number. Professor Grant’s ‘‘ Outlines of European History ”’ 

(Longmans, Green, and Co.. 3s. 6d.) and. ‘‘ The Churches and 
Modern Thought,’’ by Mr. Philip Vivian (Watts and Co. 6s, and 
3s. 6d. net) have also been received and will be reviewed in duc 
GOULSE. . aha « ; S. H. Swinny 
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(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


(HE SPENCE RIANBUNKNOWABIEE 


In a previous article on ‘‘ Evolution as the Master-Key’’ it was 
stated that Dr. Saleeby drew some wholly unwarrantable conclu- 
sions as to the nature of ‘‘ The Unknowable”’ from the new 
views of Matter which we owe to J. J. Thomson and others. 
I propose now to substantiate that statement and also to deal with 
the philosophical questions discussed by Dr. Saleeby in the con- 
cluding chapters of his interesting work. 

While granting that Spencer was correct in maintaining the 
universality of the principle of Evolution, and fully admitting the 
invaluable services which he rendered to philosophical thought by 
his elaborate exposition of that principle, he must be held to have 
failed in his attempt to construct an Objective Synthesis. While 
the process of evolution is indeed a universal one, each class of 
phenomena presents to our view specific differences as regards the 
nature of the evolutionary factors at work, and, since these factors 
have to be separately determined in each case, it is quite impos- 
sible to deduce the genesis of the more complex from the simpler 
phenomena without the aid of new inductions. It is, of course, 
true that since all classes of phenomena may be viewed from a 
purely mechanical standpoint, they admit of description in terms 
of Matter, Motion, and Force. But in order to describe them in 
_ that way, we have to leave out of sight those characteristic fea- 
tures which distinguish one class of phenomena from another. 
Spencer’s well-known formula, therefore, is necessarily an incom- 
plete and superficial account of the subject. As a matter of 
fact, Spencer himself made no attempt to construct a purely deduc- 
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tive system, throughout his work he makes constant use of the 
inductions special to each science, and does not profess to deduce 
these from his fundamental formula. This is specially noticeable 
in the ‘‘ Biology,’? and in the revised edition of that work (1898) 
we find Spencer admitting that ‘‘ Life in its essence cannot be 
conceived in physico-chemical terms.’’ The fact is, while Spencer 
professed in the ‘‘ First Principles’’ to be able to deduce the phe- 
nomena of Evolution from the doctrine of the Persistence of Force, 
in the actual execution of his plan he made the fullest use of the 
characteristic inductions of each science. That is to say, he 
adopted precisely the same method as Comte had previously used 
in his exposition of the philosophy of the sciences. In other 
words, while Spencer’s scheme was deductive in character, his 
exposition was largely inductive, like Comte’s. | While, there- 
fore, the principle of Evolution is indeed a Master-Key, that prin- 
ciple needs to be formulated afresh for each class of phenomena 
before it can be used to solve the problems of a particular science. 
This necessity is fatal to the claims of any Objective Synthesis, 
but is a complete logical justification of the Subjective Synthesis 


of Comte. 


It is not perhaps unnatural that since Spencer gave such pro- 
minence to the idea of the ‘‘ Unknowable ’’ in his Philosophy, both 
he and his followers should display a tendency to make a kind 
of fetish of this Unknowable, with the result of obscuring mental 
vision and warping the judgment. This undue prominence given 
to what is at best a region of pure guess-work is a very marked 
feature of Dr. Saleeby’s work, when he is discussing questions 
of general philosophy. In supporting the Spencerian view, Dr. 
Saleeby makes considerable use of the most recent hypotheses as 
to the nature of Matter, and contends that these hypotheses lend 
additional support to the Spencerian principles. Spencer, of 
course, held that we could only know the appearances of things— 
the phenomena, the underlying realities, the noumena, constituting 
his Unknowable. This is the view commonly held by the ‘“‘ ex- 
periential ’’ school of philosophers, although I think there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of the view of G. H. Lewes, that. 
the Absolute is really only an abstract expression for the sum 
of all possible modes of Existence. According to Dr. Saleeby, a 
category of the Cosmos includes only etfer and its energy on the 
one hand, and mind on the other, these being manifestations of 
one Reality. This dualism is arrived at by resolving matter into 
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an electrical phenomenon, the unit of matter being the ‘‘ electron.’’ 
Now admitting that this statement is correct, from the standpoint 
of Physics, a point open to serious doubt, has this dualism any 
sound basis from the biological standpoint? It has absolutely 
none. Dr. Saleeby holds that mind is potential in matter, that the 
elements of mind are present in the chemical elements composing 
the brain, and so he arrives at the conclusion that mind ‘“‘ is 
potential in the unit of matter, the electron itself.”’ Now to 
reason in this way is to mistake the elements of a synthesis for 
the synthesis itself, to look upon the two as identical. But mind 
is a phenomenon only found in conjunction with certain complex 
syntheses of a few chemical elements, and it is just as unreasonable 
to say that mind is potential in the electron as it would be to 
say that Life is potential there. This confusion between a synthe- 
sis and its component elements is, I take it, the cardinal mistake 
in Dr. Saleeby’s philosophy, and, as we shall see, it involves him 
in many other serious errors. Dr. Saleeby objects to the common 
sense view that Mind is simply the highest known product of cos- 
mical energy, that ‘‘ they do not tell us how the law of the con- 
servation of energy can be proved to hold in regard to the produc- 
tion of the Eroica symphony or the Divina Commedia.’’ These 
things have a purely subjective and human value, they are utterly 
meaningless in a cosmical sense, and it is consequently absurd 
to ask for an objective quantification of them. That there is a 
deep mystery concealed in consciousness is indeed certain, it is 
the deepest mystery known to man, but it is a mystery only 
known to living beings and is most assuredly a mystery not shared 
by the rest of the Cosmos. The dualism of Mind and Matter, of 
the Subjective and the Objective, indeed exists, in the case of 
the living organism, but to extend that dualism to the Cosmos, 
as Dr. Saleeby does, is a wholly unscientific and unphilosophical 
procedure. 

Dr. Saleeby has a great deal to say about what he calls the 
attributes of the Unknowable Reality. This Reality is described 
by him as being ‘‘ one, eternal, uncreated, supra-personal, and 
supra-intelligent.’’ Let us consider these attributes in order. 

As regards the unity of Reality, this seems highly probable 
in the light of modern knowledge, although I do not think it can 
be demonstrated as long as we are unable to prove that Life has 
arisen spontaneously from inorganic materials as the result of cer- 
tain complex arrangements of those materials in conjunction with 
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certain favourable conditions. At the present moment I should 
say that Science is unable to give a perfectly monistic answer 
to the problem. And even if it could do so, we should not be 
warranted in taking Dr. Saleeby’s view of the matter. Instead of 
looking upon Reality as the unity underlying Mind and Matter, and 
regarding Mind as omnipresent, we should then merely regard 
Mind as the highest manifestation of Life, that in turn being the 
highest known product of cosmical energies, only found in certain 
complex combinations of Matter or its component electrons. To 
believe in the essential unity of Reality is one thing, to suppose 
that this belief must logically lead us to panentheism or panpsy- 
chism is quite a different thing, it is indeed an unjustifiable and 
gratuitous assumption, without a particle of scientific evidence in 
its favour. As to Reality being eternal and uncreated, such a 
belief is probably a logical necessity of thought, but here we are 
obviously in a region beyond the reach of all science and philosophy, 
and the limitations of human thought constitute an insurmountable 
barrier to any solution of the problem. 


Dr. Saleeby does not hesitate to push his theories to their 
logical conclusions, and, having committed himself to the fallacious 
doctrine of panentheism, is forced, as he thinks, to admit that the 
Unknowable Reality must be supra-personal and supra-intelligent. 
Dr. Saleeby sees, however, the difficulty that he is here incurring 
the risk of a charge of anthropomorphism, and he gets out of the 
difficulty as follows: He says, ‘‘ If, then, we are bound to avoid 
anthropomorphism consistently and without exception, are we to 
deny that the Eternal is intelligent? In other words, are we to 
regard reality as lower than one of its manifestations? That 
would surely be absurd. That there was a third possibility has 
been seen by Herbert Spencer alone. May there not be, he says, 
“a mode of being as much transcending intelligence and will as 
these transcend mere mechanical motion?’ Of all the ideas 
we owe to him, this I hold to be supreme.’’ I hold, on the con- 
trary, that this is the most fatuous idea ever put forth by the 
great English thinker. For what an absurdity is this talk about 
reality being lower than one of its manifestations. Dr. Saleeby 
forgets that higher and lower are only terms bearing a human 
connotation, they are utterly meaningless in a cosmical sense. 
Whatever the Unknowable may be, it is certain that the energies 
of the Cosmos find their culminating point, their consummation, 
in the great social organism of Humanity. I would say in turn 
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to the Spencerians—What! Are we to look upon the synthesis of 
a living being and the still higher synthesis of society as lower 
than the cosmical elements out of which these syntheses have been 
woven? I trow not. What evidence does Dr. Saleeby bring for- 
ward in support of his master’s position? Not a scintilla. May 
-be’s and might be’s are all very well in Utopian schemes, they 
are entirely out of place in serious philosophical discussion. It 
may be true that the “‘ Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed ’’—‘“‘ wells up in ourselves in the form of conscious- 
ness,’’ true, that is, in the sense that vital energy is a complex 
product of cosmical energies. But there are various forms of 
energy, and to identify the complex energies of the organism with 
the simple and elementary forms of energy exhibited by the rest 
of the Cosmos is to commit a gross philosophical blunder ; it is, 
as I said before, to confound the elements of a synthesis with the 
synthesis itself. It is about as rational as to maintain that a 
man’s house is identical with the bricks and mortar which went 
to its making. 

If, as I think I have shown, Dr. Saleeby in one direction under- 
rates human intelligence, by supposing that there is a supra-intel- 
ligence animating the Unknowable, in another direction he seems 
to me to overrate it. He is far more than a meliorist, and is in 
fact a most thoroughgoing optimist. We are invited to repel the 
pessimistic feelings which modern Physics has tended to produce, 
owing to its doctrine of the degradation of Energy, by the sug- 
gestion that perhaps sufficient allowance has not been made for 
‘the influence of human intelligence upon the evolutionary pro- 
cess.’’ This suggestion seems to me very comical, in view of Dr. 
Saleeby’s belief in a supra-intelligence. If man is in the future 
going to choose his own path through celestial space and make 
a gigantic motor-car of his planet, what in the meantime would 
this wonderful supra-intelligence be doing, to allow its plans to be 
controlled in this way by its so-called ‘‘ lower ’’ manifestation— 
Human Society? The suggestion reminds one of Archimedes and 
his fulcrum. I fear that Humanity will have to be content with 
less heroic remedies for pessimism than this, and will continue, in 
the Future, as in the Present, to face its distant fate manfully and 
cheerfully, just as each individual of us has sooner or later to 
recognise the inevitable. The true corrective of Pessimism is the 
feeling that in living our lives as social units we are e_.simply. 
fulfilling the law of our destiny, in the same way asinyh Siinple~ 
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plant or animal. Man is, indeed, unique in being able to see to 
a great extent into the Future as well as into the Past, but he 
need not let that knowledge paralyse his energies in the Present. 

I have dwelt at some length on this question of the Unknow- 
able, because of its supreme importance in Philosophy, and the 
far-reaching consequences of such ideas as those of Dr. Saleeby. 
If you once accept the doctrine of panentheism, there is no possible 
limit to the vagaries of thought in which you may indulge. By 
‘teaching such a doctrine, you are directly helping to perpetuate all 
the metaphysical and theological systems of the past, and supply- 
ing their advocates with some excuse for saying that their specu- 
lations are not in contradiction with the teachings of science. The 
Spencerian doctrine of the Unknowable is a distinctly retrograde 
step in philosophy, having the effect of keeping the door open 
for endless speculation about the attributes of what is at best 
only a colossal ‘‘ X,’’ and it has the very mischievous effect of 
obscuring from men’s eyes the true great Reality, the vast or- 
ganism of Humanity, which represents to us the highest incarnation 
of Energy, the noblest assemblage of forces, which man has ever 
known, or will ever know. This is the supreme Reality, whose 
existence is testified to by all branches of science, whose manifold 
works surround us on all sides, and through whose labours 
we have come to know what little we do know about the Cosmos. 

H. Gorpon JONES 


THE @NEW iE OUOGY 


Wuat is there new about the New Theology? Whence does it 
come? Where will it end? I will try in a few brief notes to 
answer these three questions offhand. To attempt to deal properly 
with the crucial questions they involve would require a volume. 
1. In strictness there is nothing really new about the recent 
movement which has shaken the Free Churches. It is almost 
in terms the precise revival of intellectual developments which 
have been from time to time stirring within the Church of 
England for nearly a century, certainly for half a century ; within 
the Lutheran and Calvinist communities of Germany, Holland, and 
France for quite as long; for more than a generation within 
the Catholic Church. It is, in fact, a more or less conscious 
effort to water down the popular conception and creed of Chris- 
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tianity into a very fluid form of Christian Ethicism and even Chris- 
tian Pantheism. Mr. Campbell’s pretence that his view of Chris- 
tianity. is the original, genuine, unadulterated Gospel of Christ 
and Paul is only playing with words. Ofmcourses: itais ean 
entirely modern view, bred from rationalist philosophy and Biblical 
criticism, which at last has come within the horizon of the Evan- 
gelical Churches here. 

2. The only thing really new in the matter is, that this great 
European movement has now begun to reach the Free Christian 
communities which have hitherto been bound in the fetters of 
formal catechisms and Biblical inspiration. We may read in Mr. 
Benn’s exhaustive ‘‘ History of English Rationalism ’’ that these 
same views were stirring in Coleridge’s time, nearly a hundred 
years ago; and, with Dean Milman, Dean Stanley, Jowett, and 
Maurice, they have been constantly breaking out within the Church 
ever since.. Mr. Campbell only repeats, almost in the same words, 
the views of the Oxford and Cambridge divines in ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,’ which the Westminster Review in 1860 labelled ‘‘ Neo- 
Christianity.’”’ ' The ‘‘ New' Theology ’’ is ‘‘ Neo-Christianity ”’ 
pure and simple—1.e., an attempt to transfigure the creed of Chris- 
tendom into an unctuous or pietistic kind of Christian Rationalism. 
This has long been rife in the old established Churches, and cer- 
tainly in the Anglican Church, where Biblical criticism is now 
almost in line with that of Europe. It is a very interesting and 
a very important fact that this modern development of Metaphy- 
sics and Scripture Exegesis has struck the conscience of the Free 
Churches. That is the novelty—and one of great scope and 
promise. 

3. Where will it end? is perhaps a question which outsiders 
should not attempt to answer. [or my part, I can only say, where 
it ought to end. We have always pointed out to our Evangelical 
friends that the Free Churches and the Biblical Christians stand 
in a far more insecure position than Anglicans or Catholics. 
These have organised Churches, ancient institutions and orders, 
traditions which are capable of expansion, adaptation, and reform. 
Their creed is not bound to a narrow set of precise words ; and, 
the Catholic at least, is almost independent of Bible criticism. The 
Free Churches are, more or less, modern ; they are not organised 
except by very stringent deeds of trust, confessions, and articles 
incapable of being explained away in ethical generalities. Again, 
they are all pinned down to the literal acceptance as God’s Word 
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of a miscellaneous ancient literature—which modern scholarship 
and even modern morality make it impossible to treat as any- 
thing but primitive myths, poetry, and national war-songs. The 
Catholic Church can, and no doubt for some time to come will ride 
out the tempest of modern thought and science beating upon 
its ancient timbers, because it is bound by no written words and 
has great adaptive resqurces in its vast evolution and practical 
genius. But what is to become of the evangelical literalist when 
his intelligence and his conscience force him to break with Bible 
and Catechism—it is indeed hard to say. 

We can say how it ought to end. Though good sense now 
forbids educated men to.call the Bible the Word of God, it will 
always remain an antique collection of poetry and sermon, charged 
with many deep religious truths. But so are some other great 
books, ancient and modern; and the Bible, freed from supersti- 
tious associations, will take its place along with them. The idea 
that the fascinating enthusiast of Nazareth was in any real sense 
the Founder of Christianity will melt away, and with it the 
hysterical notion that he represents a sublime and almost super- 
human type of humanity. He is one of ‘‘the noble army of 
martyrs,’’ before and since, who have breathed into the conscience 
of mankind an ideal of a new moral and religious world. Meta- 
physics and wordy sentiment will only delay the realisation of this - 
great ideal. In due time all this gush and prevarication about 
plain facts will lead men to see that all the prophets of the past 
have been teaching Man to feel his innate dignity and his inevi- 
table duty to work out his own Salvation on this earth. To talk 
about ‘“the immanence of God in man’’ is unctuous balder- 
dash. If it means anything it means—the immanence of Humanity 
in Man—the acknowledgment by Man of the Providence of Hu- 
manity, and the resignation of Man to accept that Providence as. 
the law of his life. FREDERIC HARRISON 


EMPIREICAN D “GONSCRIP TION 


NOTWITHSTANDING the hubbub kept up in Parliament and in the 
Press about Army reform, there is perhaps no subject of national 
importance to which the nation gives so little real attention. The 
Army is generally believed to be very inefficient. It is known to 
be very costly. France pays less and Germany not much more 
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for immeasurably superior forces. We put up with the inefliciency, 
submit to the expense, and put our trust in the Navy. Most 
people have long ago abandoned all expectation of any improve- 
ment in the land forces. They have seen one War Minister after 
another tearing up the schemes of his predecessor and substituting 
novelties of his own, destined in their turn to be contemptuously 
discarded by his successor, each plan being more pretentious, more 
unworkable, more economical in theory and more costly in prac- 
tice than the last. They do not believe that if the Army estimates 
were doubled they would get any better results for their money. 
They suspect that it would mysteriously melt away without leaving 
any military equivalent. There might be more generals (there 
are Over 200 of one sort or another on the active list now), but 
not many more soldiers or guns. As a consequence, the country 
gives no attention to any scheme of Army reform, whether Mr. 
Brodrick’s, Mr. Arnold-Forster’s, or Mr. Haldane’s. —No one 
reads the portentously long speeches of these gentlemen in the 
House of Commons. No public meeting can be got to listen to 


them. No candidate for Parliament would think of boring the 
electors with his views about them. ‘‘ The Territorial and Reserve 


Iorces Bill,’’ says the Times, ** being one of the great measures 
of the Session, it might have been thought that there would be a 
large attendance ; but, as a matter of fact, the House, for several 
hours, was not more than half full; nor was any great demand 
made on the accommodation in the strangers’ galleries.’’ 

There was a time when the organisation and duties of the 
several branches of our military forces were generally understood. 
Everyone knew the difference between the Regular Army, the Mili- 
tia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers, and had a pretty clear 
idea of the services expected from each of them. The latest 
scheme throws them all into the melting pot and recasts them 
in unfamiliar moulds. I doubt if one in ten thousand of us has 
taken the trouble to understand even in outline the organisation 
which Mr. Haldane desires to create. All that the public cares to 
know is whether conscription is proposed. Mr, Haldane, with 
his hand on his heart, declares that he is erecting a barrier against 
conscription. _ The public is satisfied and goes about its business. 

From one point of view this indifference is reassuring. It 
shows that militarism has not such a hold of our people as a 
few years ago we feared it was obtaining. But indifference may 
be carried too far. Militarism 1s much more rife in Parliament 
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than in the country. It is Parliament that makes our laws ; and 
unless Parliament is closely watched there may be legislation which, 
if it does not introduce conscription, will go a long way towards 
preparing it. The Secretary for War is entirely in the hands of 
soldiers who make no secret of their conviction that conscription 
is bound to come and to come speedily. 

Mr. Haldane proposes to have an expeditionary force of 
167,000 regulars, ready to be mobilised and sent abroad. In 
order to provide drafts to fill up the gaps in this force caused by 
war there is to be a ‘‘ Special Contingent ’’ of about 74,000 men, 
who will be called Regulars and will actually be so in the sense 
that they are subject to all the obligations of Regulars, but who 
will resemble the present Militia in being disembodied during 
peace, after a short and imperfect training. They will, in fact, 
be the present Militiamen under another name, and with liability 
to be drafted into the Regular Army whenever wanted. 

The Volunteers, as well as the Militia, are to be abolished. In 
place of these two forces we are to have a “‘ Territorial Army,”’ 
consisting of 300,000 men trained like the present Volunteers, but 
with stricter discipline and with more uniformity. They will, in 
fact, be the present Volunteers under a new name, and with new 
duties. The obligations to be incurred by this force are, with 
evident design, stated in the vaguest and most indefinite terms. 
Apparently they will be whatever the War Office may at any time 
choose to say they are. 

For what purpose is the huge expeditionary army to be kept 
up? Two years ago Lord Roberts expected that our Indian Army 
might require enormous reinforcements at short notice. For 
more than one reason danger in that quarter is no longer appre- 
hended. I think it has not once been mentioned in the recent 
debates on the Army Bill. Of course we must give France what 
help we can if she is attacked by Germany. But with a Naval 
expenditure of thirty-three millions can we undertake to send more 
than a small army for service on the Continent ? 

There is no certainty that the men who have hitherto joined 
the Militia for service in these islands only will be willing to enlist 
in the ‘* Special Contingent ’’ with all the obligations of regular 
soldiers. It is true that about 12,000 Militiamen exchange into the 
Regular Army every year. But there is no reason to expect that 
number to be increased. 

Then, again, it is in the highest degree improbable that 
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300,000 men of the present Volunteer type will be ready to join 
the Territorial Army with its tighter hold on them, its greater 
demands on their time, and, above all, the intentionally vague 
and uncertain nature of the obligations to be incurred. Their 
training hitherto as Volunteers, such as it is, has been an amuse- 
ment which they could continue as long as they liked and take 
strenuously or laxly as suited their temper or convenience. But 
very few of them, whether they are earning yearly salaries or 
daily wages, could afford to bind themselves for longer than a 
few months ahead or to expose themselves to penalties if their 
military duties should not be strictly and punctually performed. 

It may be asked, then, what there is in such a scheme that 
can have recommended it to the professional soldiers who are 
advising Mr. Haldane and who are known to believe in nothing 
but compulsion. What has obtained for it the warm patronage of 
the Military Correspondent of the Times, also a notorious com- 
pulsionist? There can only be one explanation. These men are 
convinced that neither the 300,000 of the Territorial Army nor even 
the 74,000 of the Special Contingent will be forthcoming ; but 
they will be satisfied, for the moment, if they can procure the 
enactment of a scheme which is constructed to suit the principles 
not of voluntary but of compulsory service. It provides the frame- 
work they want. If the men with which the framework needs to 
be filled up do not come forward they will have to be procured 
by compulsion. The Militia Ballot Act still exists, though it 
is annually suspended. It could speedily be adapted to Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme. As the Times correspondent puts it, “If 
voluntary effort fails we shall at least have laid the basis of a 
more comprehensive system into which another form of service 
can be fitted when the nation is ready for the change.’’ The nation 
suddenly finding itself without the Militia, without the Volunteers, 
with a skeleton Special Contingent and a phantom Territorial 
Army, is expected to resign itself, however reluctantly, to con- 
scription. 

I have not dwelt upon the costliness of Mr. Haldane’s scheme, 
which is expected by competent critics to be immensely in excess 
of his calculations, nor upon the grotesque proposal that voluntary 
Associations in each county, presided over by the Lords Lieutenant, 
should collect and administer the money declared by the military 
authorities to be necessary for raising and equipping the Terri- 
torial Army. Mr. Haldane is an Imperialist and he believes that 
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the inhabitants of these islands can be aroused to such enthusiasm 
for the Empire that they will grudge no expenditure of money or 
blood in its defence. My hope is that as they come to see in 
what danger the Empire involves us, how opposed it is to the 
true interests of the immense majority of our home population, 
how demoralising to us, both as a nation and as individuals, are 
many of its associations, they will become tired of the sacrifices 
demanded of them on its behalf by the greedy and barbarous 
plutocracy which dictates the national policy, no matter what 
party is in office. 

Listen to the confessions of the Military Correspondent of the 
Peme Sn — 

“The obligation to garrison and defend India is a continuing and 

onerous obligation which has no counterpart in the life of any other 
army in the world. ... But for this great tax of supplying the white 
army of India, and but for the other and additional tax of maintaining 
certain over-sea garrisons for the uses of the navy, for the defence of 
Egypt and the peace of South Africa, the work of the War Office would 
be simplicity itself.. We could have a cheap short-service army with large 
Reserves, and we might knock ro or 20 millions off our Estimates. But 
as it is we are saddled with this burden, and we cannot induce the neces- 
sary number of recruits of 20 years of age to come forward. ... By how 
many millions of alien people has not the Empire been increased since 
Cardwell’s day? By how many million square miles of territory has it 
not been enlarged? By what immeasurably greater dangers is it not now 
environed? So long as we retain voluntary service, so long as we have 
an expanding Empire, increasing resources, a large aggregate capital 
and income, and a continually improving standard of living among all 
classes of the population of the Empire, so long also will the numbers and 
cost of a voluntary Army increase in geometrical progression.” 
So, now, working men, you have it on the authority of that 
eminent Imperialist and Conscriptionist, the Military Correspondent 
of the Times, that if you could bring yourselves to give up the 
delight (which, of course, you all feel so keenly!) of tyrannising 
over all these alien peoples, you would be relieved from immeasur- 
able dangers and would have twenty millions free for Old Age 
Pensions ; while if you stick to the Empire you must submit to 
Conscription. Think it over. E. S. BEESLY 


Ay SKETCH OF. EUROPEAN?) (HISTORY 


THERE has been lately a marked increase of interest in other 
countries and other history than our own. Quite a flood of 
popular books has appeared on General History, the ‘‘ Story of 
the World,’’ ‘‘ Torchbearers of History,’’ ‘‘ Heroes of the West,”’ 
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and the like. It is a cheering sign and accords well with the 
efforts our Government is making to give a lead to the nations 
on the path of peace. Professor Grant’s little book (360 pp.) is 
in many respects the best of the series.* It is written by a com- 
petent historian and well written. It forms a continuous and 
attractive story, complete within its limits, and it appeals spe- 
cially to readers of this Review by avowing itself in the preface 
to be inspired by the “‘ historical philosophy of Auguste Comte.’’ 
It will no doubt have a long and considerable vogue, and we 
wish it the success which it deserves. 

As, however, Professor Grant appeals to Comte, to Comte 
he must go. How far is this sketch of European History a fair, 
popular account of the subject from the point of view of Comte’s 
historical philosophy? I should say, summing up briefly, that 
while showing abundant evidence in detail of Comte’s and Posi- 
tivist influence, it is not an adequate presentation of the case, not 
so adequate as it might be, even within the limits of 360 pages. 


In compiling any short account of a vast subject there are 
evidently three mental processes at work: one is the selection 
of material, the second the allotment of space or proportion to 
each point selected, the third the arrangement and connection of 
the selected points into the continuous whole. Now Professor 
Grant appears to me to have succeeded excellently in the third, 
fairly in the first, and very imperfectly in the second. The ar- 
rangement is so good that, quite unlike most summaries, you 
want to read it from beginning to end; the jumps from one 
country or subject to another are performed with judgment and 
skill, and the leading political thread is kept foremost 
throughout. This merit is conspicuous in the medieval and early 
modern chapters. The break-up of the Roman Empire, the growth 
and influence of the Papacy, the consolidation and power of the 
French monarchy are very well described, the two latter being the 
best parts of the book. It is, in fact, in these, the middle section 
of European history, that the skill of the author is put to the 
fairest trial. The earlier period, the history of Greece and its 
absorption by Rome, is so fascinating in its simplicity and direct- 
ness that it speaks for itself and proves again in Professor Grant’s 
pages the intrinsic superiority of ancient to modern history as an 
instrument of education. While, on the other hand, the later 


* “Outlines of European History.” A.J. Grant. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 
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centuries are so full and complex that they baffle the attempt to 
turn them into an interesting summary. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Professor Grant’s book is an 
able, short account of European history from Homer to the 
Hague Conference, but almost entirely on the political side ; it 
is on this point—the question of balance and selection—that it 
challenges comparison with Comte’s ideas. If you turn to the 
sketch of the same subject given in the sixth book of the Positive 
Philosophy or the more popular concrete form in which it appears 
in the ‘‘ New Calendar,’’ you will notice that the first place and 
much the greater place is given to the thinkers in the world’s 
history. Of the four months assigned to the Ancient World in 
the Calendar—not to reckon ‘‘ Theocratic Civilisation ’’—only 
one is given to soldiers and statesmen, and three to the repre- 
sentatives of Poetry, Philosophy, and Science. Of the six months 
given to the Modern World, only one stands for ‘‘ Statesmanship,’’ 
all the remainder are for Poetry, Industry, Drama, Philosophy, 
and Science. Professor Grant more than reverses the propor- 
tion; not only is the great bulk of his book given to the 
political history, but many of the leading names, especially in 
science, e.g., Thales, Archimedes, Hipparchus, Newton, 
are not mentioned at all: He tells us in his introduction 
that in studying history we have first to realise the way in which 
men managed their political affairs, secondly what their social 
condition has been, and, thirdly, what their religious condition 
has been and what ideas they have formed of the origin and 
constitution of the universe. Of this third section, which, to 
Comte, was the first and foundation of the whole, he practically 
tells us nothing and of the second very little indeed. 

It will be said that it would be impossible in so small a 
compass to give any account of the religious, scientific, and social 
evolution of Europe, i.e., of the vanguard of civilisation, that to 
attempt to do so would be to make a good book unreadable, and 
that history of this type is unsuitable for the young, for 
whom the book is primarily written. No doubt there is much 
truth in this. No doubt it would be much more difficult to write 
the more comprehensive book, and impossible to expound the 
‘‘ Principia ’’ or demonstrate the effect of the ‘‘ Discours de la 
Méthode’’ to an average class between fourteen and_ six- 
teen years of age. But, no less clearly, it is necessary from 
those historical principles which both Professor Grant and we 
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ourselves accept to make plain from the first the end to which 
we conceive the whole historical evolution tends, and the part 
which the progress of thought plays in it. 

And is it so hopeless to interest the young in the great moments 
of the history of thought? Thales is not mentioned in this book. 
Is it really more difficult or less interesting to understand the 
discovery of the two right angles in a triangle and its importance, 
than the functions of the Areopagus and the Council of the Five 
Hundred (p. 18)? As to the relative importance of the two his- 
torical facts, there is surely no question. 


There is another reason for giving prominence to the growth of 
science in any general history, however short. It is the one 
thread in history which never goes back, which, though for a 
time obscured, is never lost, and grows in the ancient world 
steadily and since the revival of ancient learning with amazing 
and ever-increasing speed. *“ Noy one, 


9 


says Macaulay, in 
an immortal phrase, “ever heard of a reaction against 
Taylor’s theorem or of a reaction against Harvey’s doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood. But with theology it is different.’’? And 
different, too, as Professor Grant’s book amply illustrates, with 
politics and war. 

It is the practical omission of science and social progress 
which creates the impression after reading this book—as after many 
others—of a lack of foundation and of purpose. Tt is like the 
stem, or part of the stem, of a tree without the roots and 
without the flower. We are not satisfied to be told that Romans 
and Greeks are akin in race and language and religion—sprung 
from the same roots; we need at least a picture of the social 
and intellectual antecedents of the two great contributory races 
of Western culture. And at the other end of the story we need 
to have more fully brought home to us—+t.e., to the readers of 
such a book as this, who will not have passed through courses of 
Positivist lectures—the immense advances of the last hundred 
years, the unexampled growth of knowledge and mechanical skill, 
the organisation of modern, communities and the growing’ soli- 
darity of the world ; above all, the greater care of the community 
for the individual, coupled with the determination to develop the 
powers of the individual for the good of all. 

We ought not to conclude without a word as to the many well- 
expressed and illuminating sayings with which this little book is 
studded. Here are two: ‘‘ Discipline, Roads, Colonies, these 
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three words go far towards reading the riddle of Roman military 
successes.’’ And this (quoted), “‘ It is not a storm or an earth- 
quake or a fire, this end of Roman rule over Italy: it is more 
like the gentle fluttering down to earth of the last leaf of a withered 
tree. ~ 

There is a humorous slip in the account of Nero, who is 
said at first to have ‘‘ ruled well and liberally ’’; but on attaining 
manhood to have ‘‘ disgraced the imperial position as even Cali- 


gula had not disgraced it.’’ . . . “‘ He indulged in vast building 
schemes... . and claimed to be a great singer, athlete, and ar- 
tist.’’ No other enormity is mentioned. F. S. MARVIN 


THE "GHURCHESBBAN D SMODEEKN 
LHO Ger 


To those who survey the whole religious movement of the last 
six centuries, the great interest with which the public have watched 
recent developments of heresy in the Free Churches seems dis- 
proportionate, and almost absurd. As Mr. Harrison has pointed 
out on another page of this Review, the New Theology, as it is 
called, is only one more added to the many attempts which the 
less rigid Christian bodies have been making at intervals to save 
some remnant of their doctrines by the jettison of the remainder 
—each attempt requiring a greater sacrifice than those which have 
gone before. The real interest lies in quite other directions—in 
the growth of the forces which have undermined the old creed, 
and still more in the rise of new elements to give strength and 
guidance to mankind in the future. Like all movements in human 
society, these have proceeded not in an even course, but with many 
divagations, and the alternation of periods of sluggishness with 
periods of rapid advance. After some appearance of stagnation, 
the destructive movement has now again shown signs of rapid 
progress. It is this, and the new series of ‘‘ apologies ’’ which 
have come forth from the Churches to meet it, that form the 
subject of an interesting and instructive book issued last year and 
already in a second and revised edition.* The author has no 
difficulty in showing how impossible is the Christian defence in 
the face of modern science, and he has made a large collection 


* The Churches and Modern Thought : An Inquiry i ee 
; : y into the Grounds 

of Unbelief and an Appeal for Candour.’ By Philip Vivi “tis 
Watts and Co.) 2 Ip Vivian. (London: 
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of the curious and inconsistent subterfuges by which the apologists: 
attempt to harmonise modern thought and the old records which 
great numbers still believe to be the inspired word of God. Much 
of what Mr. Vivian says is incontrovertible. The attempts to. 
reconcile the irreconcilable must often result in a loss of candour.. 
Nor can the old argument for silence on the part of ‘‘ unbelievers ’” 
now have much weight. The existence of a widespread agnos- 
ticism can hardly have remained hidden from the simplest Chris- 
tian; even the works of the apologists would suffice to make 
it known. And such silence on the part of reverent and sympa-: 
thetic men and women, only serves to hinder the rise of new 
institutions which on a new and firmer basis may minister to the: 


needs of the new world that is growing up amid the ruins of the: 
old. 


But while giving Mr. Vivian every credit for the fairness and 
candour of his exposition, and the wide range of his research, I 
cannot help noticing two conspicuous failings. The one is the 
weakness of those parts of his book in which a historical treat-- 
ment is necessary: the other, the tendency to make all the 
questions at issue a result of the intellectual movement only, and 
to minimise the effect of other elements. Thus, in regard to the 
first, he writes (p. 2) :— 

We must, then, determine, in the first place, whether we are witnessing 
simply a wave of scepticism that will shortly subside again, or whether 
the present situation in the religious world is altogether unprecedented. 
The truth of the matter will be best learnt from the lips of those to 
whom pessimistic admissions must be peculiarly distressing, and who 


would therefore be the last either to raise a false alarm or to be guilty 
of an exaggeration. 


As if the ears of the European public had not been for centuries 
periodically deafened by the outcry of the clergy on the spread of 
infidelity. In fact, the situation is not unprecedented. The two 
chief grounds given by the author for his supposition are that 
the Bible narratives, owing to the Biological progress of the last 
fifty years, find themselves contradicted by modern science, and 
that a knowledge of modern thought has at last reached the 
masses of the people who have not the same interest as others 
in supporting established institutions and recognised proprieties. 
Yet a quarter of a century ago, there was not only a vigorous 
Freethought propaganda, under the leadership of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
but one almost exclusively supported by the workers. And as 
for the opposition between the Bible and science, that goes back 
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much further, to the very inception of modern astronomy. Mr. 
Vivian proves with much labour that according to Genesis the 
reptiles appeared on the earth after the birds, while according 
to Darwin they appeared before ; but Copernicus, who lived three 
centuries before Darwin, propounded to a startled world, theories 
that were far more obviously antagonistic to the biblical account of 
creation. It has been a foible of the Freethinkers to imagine that 
at each new scientific discovery, if duly trumpeted forth, the 
walls of the Christian Jericho would fall down. As a matter of 
fact, these discrepancies—very disturbing when new—pass_ un- 
noticed when they have been long known. Accommodations are 
offered, and the human race—no simple intellectual organism, but 
a compound of thought and feeling, loves and hates, desires, 
fears, and interests, moves slowly along its devious path to the 
shame of the logician and the despair of the reformer. And yet 
it does make way. Though the situation is not “‘ altogether 
unprecedented,’’ it is still true that there is a certain cumulative 
effect, as with the advance of each science in turn, new discre- 
pancies appear. The waves advance and recede, but after each 
the old ship remains less able to withstand the next onset, and 
less hopeful of weathering the storm. 

Nor is it quite fair to dismiss the scepticism of earlier genera- 
tions as ‘‘ cheap. The antagonism between science and the bible 
has long been recognised as one of the strongest weapons in the 
‘“infidel ’? armoury, even though “‘ cheap’ travesties of the his- 
tory of Christianity and of the state of Europe in the ages of 
faith were also made use of then as they are now. There is no 
age and no country that could not be proved utterly corrupt if 
judged by the police reports or similar evidence. The Middle 
Age had its faults, but the fact remains that Europe emerged 
from that period of darkness, freer, more hopeful, and perhaps 
more enlightened than it entered in. It must never be forgotten 
that other elements beside the purely intellectual are necessary to 
the acceptance even of scientific laws. Centuries before the 
Christian era the Pythagoreans and Aristarchus maintained that 
the earth moved round the sun. Many generations passed, and 
when the scientific career of the ancient world was nearing its end, 
that theory was still disregarded. Then came the ‘dark ages,” 
as they are called. Mankind were busy about other things—the 
building up of the Church, the reduction of the barbaric invaders 
to some rude beginnings of order, the substitution of the serf- 
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dom of the workers for their slavery, and then of freedom for 
serfdom. Science was neglected. But when, at last, the ancient 
knowledge, preserved, but only in secondary matters increased by 
the Arab, was once more at the disposal of the Western mind, 
the forgotten theories of Aristarchus were again put forward by 
Copernicus and his successors, and what the ancient world had 
been unable to assimilate in seven centuries became the accepted 
belief of the West in three generations. Since then, the scientific 
development, so slow and uncertain in antiquity, has made an 
advance not more remarkable for its wide scope than for its steady 
progress. Surely, there must be something wrong with a theory 
in accordance with which darkness is thus the parent of light. 
The miracles of the bible narrative are, indeed, hard to believe, 
but what are they to the stupendous miracle implied in the 
supposition that Christianity triumphed in spite of its inferiority 
to Paganism, and having reigned supreme in all its iniquity for 
over a thousand years, left the Western world more ready for 
the great advance of modern science than that world had been 
when Paganism disappeared for ever? 


I am far from saying that Mr. Vivian postulates this miracle. 
But he is at the very least inclined to minimise the claims of the 
early Church, though in one place he refers to the ‘‘ simple mo- 
rality ’’ of Christianity as more potent in securing its triumph than 
its supernatural dogmas (p. 363). He attributes the victory over 
the Pagans in part to persecution by the Christians, and then ad- 
duces (p. 292) as evidence for the statement, the numerous edicts 
of the Emperor Theodosius against heretics ; though it would be 
dificult to imagine anything more likely to retard the death of 
the old religion than the spectacle of Christians persecuting each 
other. There is in fact no serious attempt to explain the rise of 
Christianity as part of the general social evolution, though no- 
thing could more effectually dispose of its miraculous claims. 
There is, indeed, a quotation from Mr. J. M. Robertson (p. 165) 
in which the triumph of the new religion over its rivals is attributed 
to its power of absorption from other creeds and systems and to 
its human divinity. But Mr. Vivian, who is so keenly alive to 
the value of comparative mythology, throws away all the advan- 
tage which could be gained by treating Christianity as a historical 
evolution, and indulges instead in much idle recrimination. 

Mr. Vivian is very wrath with those who believe that religion, 
if sincere, is better than scepticism, and who ask for something in 
the place of what is destroyed. The discussion is somewhat aca- 
demic. We cannot choose our own minds or our own opinions, 
and it is doubtful if any attacks on Christianity by sceptics are so 
powerful as the testimony of the modern world to those that have 
ears to hear, but in the course of his remarks, the author gives 
utterance to a sentence in which his two weak points are delight- 
fully combined (p. 8) :— 

“He [an opponent] forgets, it seems to me, that people cannot he 
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hoodwinked for ever, and that, as Mr. Froude tells us, the Reformation 
was brought about by people refusing any longer to believe a lie.” 


To attribute the Reformation solely to a belief in the truth or 
falsehood of Catholic doctrine is a tremendous claim, which surely 
requires some better authority than that of a polemic historian like 
Mr. Froude; and ‘‘lie’’ is a strong term where the situation only 
offered a choice of errors, unless Mr. Vivian accepts the position 
that what one sincerely believes, becomes truth to the believer. 
Elsewhere, indeed, he recognises that the questions at issue are not 
purely intellectual, and that ‘‘ each Church or sect of Christendom 
thus derives its confidence from the final court of ethical appeal.”’ 
It can hardly be doubted that the Freethought movement in the 
France of the eighteenth century received a consecration when 
Voltaire came forward as the defender of Las Calas, and that in 
the France of the present day, the Dreyfus case has been one of 
the most powerful factors in the religious situation. The rise of 
Japan has been a serious blow to the pride of Christianity. But if 
this be so, and Mr. Vivian admits, nay proclaims it, is it blame- 
worthy or surprising, that Christians allow other considerations: 
besides the purely intellectual to enter into their examination of 
the truth of religion? The vast majority of men are doubtful 
whether they have the time and ability to investigate the truth of 
Christianity. The Churches seem to them to be doing some good, 
or at least to be venerable institutions. And in spite of Mr. 
Vivian’s indignation, they naturally ask for something to put in 
the place of Christianity before they give it up, or rather they 
refuse to consider the question of giving it up, until they are 
assured of some refuge. Religion, as he says (p. 13), ought to 
form an integral part of every-day life. If so, every part of that 
life will affect the attachment of men to their religion, and they 
will not easily abandon a connected system of truths, vitally 
affecting character and conduct, because of attacks on particular 
doctrines or practices. 

This is to some extent recognised by the author when, turning 
from negations, he sets himself to expound the new Rationalistic 
morality which is to replace the old teachings of the Churches. 
This is, indeed, a difficult task ; nor are the difficulties surmounted 
by ignoring the great divergences that necessarily exist at present 
among Rationalists. On one point I strongly disagree with his 
views. He is prepared to admit that a belief in God and immor- 
tality, if well founded, would be a powerful incentive to right con- 
duct. I take the contrary view that to find the sanction of right 
conduct in the fear of God and the hope of a future life, both 
self-regarding motives, is to strengthen the power of those motives, 
and so to weaken in comparison the power of altruistic motives, 
the supremacy of which it is so important to promote. Nor am 
I more satisfied with the remark that ‘‘ the Religionist trusts, the 
Rationalist distrusts, his emotions.’’ No doubt, if trusting the 
emotions means allowing the emotions to do the work of the in- 
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tellect, then the Religionist’s position is indefensible. But the 
Rationalist cannot dispense with love for others as a motive of 
conduct. It has been strengthened in the past by survival due to 
mutual aid, and by the long life of mankind in organised societies. 
It needs to be enlightened by the intellect, in order that it may 
attain its ends. But it remains the great incentive to right con- 
duct, uninjured amid the ruin of the ancient creeds, and streng- 
thened by the growing belief in human fraternity and the unity of 
all mankind. S. H. Swinny 


BLOv OR 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Krirxup. 6s. (London: 
Adam & Charles Black.) 


Mr. THomas Kirxup, the writer of the article ‘‘ Socialism ”’ in 
the last edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ has published 
a revised edition (the third) of his article which forms a very in- 
teresting and instructive volume. His aim is to give an account 
of the leading phases of historic Socialism, and to endeavour 
at the same time to criticise and interpret the movement as a 
whole. After describing the highly individualistic ideas of the 
eighteenth century, he gives an account of the rise of Socialism in 
France. After very briefly referring to Babeuf, he describes the 
scheme of St. Simon, to whom he does more than justice, for he 
seems without proof, which would indeed be difficult to give, to 
think that Comte obtained his system from St. Simon. A good 
account is also given of Fourier, and attention is called to the 
fact that in France from 1830 the middle class (the bourgeoisie) 
has taken sides against the proletariat—an antagonism which has 
gone on increasing since then, so that now we find that the French 
bourgeois have joined the Clerical party. The’ failures of tthe 
national workshops in 1848 is often quoted by the advocates of 
laissez faire as an example of the evil done if the Government 
should attempt to relieve distress. But Mr. Kirkup agrees that 
“it is perfectly clear that the ‘ national workshops’ were simply a 
travesty of the proposals of Louis Blanc, established expressly to 
discredit them.’’ Under these circumstances, it is not strange 
that the scheme failed, but no valid argument for or against his 
proposals can be drawn from the experiment. A short account 
is given of Proudhon, but hardly enough is said about his influence 
among French workers from 1860 to 1870. Turning to England, 
the writer gives an excellent sketch of Robert Owen and of the 
Chartists. Several chapters are devoted to the German founders 
of Socialism—to Lassalle, to Rodbertus, and to Karl Marx. The 
astonishing rise of the International, founded in 1864 at a meeting 
presided over by Mr. Beesly, is next referred to, and it is ex- 
plained how it never recovered from the fall of the Commune, 
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though it struggled on for a few years in a fitful manner. _The 
rise of the German Socialist party is explained, and not only is an 
account given of the action of that party in Germany, but also in 
other States of the Continent. In England the Social Democratic 
Federation, the Fabian Society, the Independent Labour Party are 
all described. The author has taken care to know at first hand 
the different manifestoes issued by these bodeis. In a final chap- 
ter, Mr. Kirkup criticises the various solutions, and though he 
does not quote Comte as to the incorporation of the proletariat 
being the most urgent problem for solution, he really states the 
question in another way when he says: ‘“‘ It should be clear that 
the solution of the social question is the great task which has 
been laid upon the present epoch in the history of the world.’’ He 
deprecates the Socialists adhering too closely to Marx, or being, 
as Marx said, more Marxian than he was himself ; he sees that, in 
spite of some evidence to the contrary, the competitive system is 
passing away, and he looks forward with great hopefulness to an 
increase of co-operation, which will bring about ‘‘the improvement 
of mankind in a peaceful.and gradual, yet most hopeful, sure, and 
effective way.’’ PauL DESCOURS 


PARKA Giese. ris 


Positivists have always been zealous for complete spiritual free- 
dom, and therefore the Positivist Committee welcomed the pro- 
posal to form a Secular Education League, and were represented 
by two delegates at the meeting recently held for that purpose. 
The League is now constituted, and Mr.-H. Snell, the Honorary 
Secretary (12, Leighton Grove, London, N.W.), will be glad to 
enrol members, the amount of the subscription being left to the 
discretion of each. The General Council already numbers a hun- 
dred and three, and includes twenty-seven clergymen and Non- 
conformist ministers and thirty-four M.P.’s, among whom are 
many Labour leaders and one English Catholic, Col. Ivor Herbert. 
Several writers in this REvIEw will be found in the list, Professor 
E. S. Beesly, Sir Henry Cotton, M.P., Mr. F. J. Gould, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., and Mr. S. H. 


Swinny, the last being also a member of the Executive Committee 
of the League. 
* * * * 

The fundamental principles of the Secular Education League 
are that in public elementary schools religion shall not be taught 
at the public expense, nor in school-hours, i.e., in the hours dur- 
ing which attendance is enforced by the magistrate and the police- 
man. The League is not opposed to religious teaching, nor is it 
a part of its programme to prevent religious teaching taking place 
in the school houses immediately before or immediately after the 
school hours at which attendance is legally enforced, provided such 
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teaching is not a charge on the public purse. By this means no 
one will be forced to contribute to the cost of teaching a religion 
in which he does not himself believe; the conscience of no one will 
be offended; and the provision of such teaching will be left to the 
parents of the children and the religious bodies to which they 
belong. 

It is satisfactory to find so many Ministers of Religion om 
the Council of the League. The illogical position into which a 
considerable body of Nonconformists have drifted is amazing. 
They consider it an outrage on their conscience to contribute to the 
expense of religious teaching in schools built at the cost of the 
sects whose creed is taught, and the annual value of which must 
in some cases far exceed the outlay on this teaching. Neverthe- 
less they demand simple Bible teaching in schools every brick of 
which has been paid for out of the public purse, out of rates and 
taxes levied alike on those who approve and those who disapprove 
of such teaching, on Catholics who consider it a danger to their 
creed, and on Positivists who refuse to recognise in the Bible any- 
thing to separate it from other literatures, and who yet have to 
pay for its teaching as the revealed word of God. 

* * * * 

Under the title of the ‘‘ Enduring Life : an Address on the Posi- 
tivist Conception of Immortality ’’ (London: Watts and Co., 2d.), 
Mr. F. J. Gould has published the fine address which he gave 
before the Positivist Society on the Day of All the Dead (December 
31, 1906). Where so many beautiful passages are to be found, it 
is difficult to make a choice, but not one perhaps is more beautiful 
than the reference to Marina, the Mexican Princess who used her 
influence with Cortes to protect her oppressed people. Mr. Gould 
became a Positivist later in life than most of the other exponents 
of our faith. This had obvious disadvantages, among others, the 
loss of his services for many years; but it has not been without 
its advantages. He has a capacity for entering into the feelings 
and thoughts of the outside public and of putting forth his teach- 
ing in simple forms easily understood, which those who have been 
Positivists from their youth upward often find it hard to attain. 
As a propagandist of the Religion of Humanity he certainly stands 
in the foremost rank. 

* * * %* 

On Sunday, April 28th, a visit will be paid to the National 
Portrait Gallery, under the direction of Mr. S. H. Swinny, and 
on May 26, to the British Museum, where Mr. R. G. Hember will 
speak on the ‘‘Intercommunication of Ancient Civilisations.’” 
These meetings are open to all who care to take part. Full par- 
ticulars will be found in the ‘‘ Notices ’’ at the end of the Review. 
On Sunday, May 12, at 7 p.m., Mr. S. H. Swinny will lecture on 
“* Auguste Comte ’”’ at the Wakefield Public Buildings, Wakefield 
Street, East Ham, near the East Ham Station of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway. Admission is free. S. H. Swinny 
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DECADENT MEHL OLOGY 


THOsE who watch the course of serious thought in Europe cannot 
fail to note that the nations are now fully committed to a crucial 
-evolution of Religion at least as important as the upheaving of 
scientific thought by Evolution some forty or fifty years ago, or 
as the development of new social doctrines upon the decadence of 
Plutonomy in the last generation. The dominant fact about the 
theologic evolution of our time is its simultaneous appearance 
throughout the whole of the advanced and educated populations, 
whether European or Transatlantic, and the degree to which, 
‘under different forms, it has begun to agitate the hitherto un- 
affected masses of all types of Christendom. As its salient result 
is to humanise and socialise Religion, we can only watch its 
“progress with joy and hope. Yet, again, since the main instru- 
ment of the new Reformation is a mere gaseous and irrational 
Metaphysic, our hopes are too often dashed by repulsion and 
-alarm. 

No better test of the wide diffusion of the liberal movement in 
Theology can be found than in the pages of the Hibbert Journal-— 
“the able Quarterly Review which serves as the organ of all that 
is learned, bold, and humane in the religious aspirations of the 
Churches at home and abroad. We may say of all the Churches, 
for the Review is as wide in its hospitality as it is many-sided in 
‘its learning and sympathies. Its Editorial Board comprises emi- 
nent Anglican Prelates, the leaders of Free Churches, the Prin- 
‘cipal of a Scientific University, and an honoured chief of the 
Jewish community. Those who will study the Hibbert movements 
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in all their phases and utterances will get a true idea of the 
immense reconstruction of religious thought which bids fair to- 
be the characteristic of the present century. . 

Take the current (April) number of the Journal. The Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, with signal modesty and simplicity, explains the 
origin and aim of the ‘* New Theology.’’ ‘‘ Latinus’’ explains 
the extent. and spirit. of the ‘‘ New Catholicism.’’ Sir .Oliver 
Lodge continues his eloquent appeal for a scientific Christianity 
by a scheme for ‘‘ A Reformed Church.’’ Then follow thought--. 
ful and eloquent essays from different points of view, dealing with 
““The Living Church,’’ ‘‘ The New Stoicism,’’ ‘‘ Personality in 
God, Christ, Man,’’ Miracles tested from the experience of a 
modern surgeon, the Fourth Gospel as ‘‘a portrait’’ of Jesus, 
rather than as an historical record, Kantian. Metaphysics, Eternal 
Punishment, ‘‘ The New Theism,’’ the Atonement, the _Immanence- 
of God ; and the number is wound up by Dr. Clifford’s aphorism— 
“Jesus is all, and Jesus is enough.’’ 


” 


The current number of the Journal, like so many other num-) 
bers, like so many publications in various languages, bears witness 
to a simultaneous and irresistible desire in Christendom, English,. 
American, French, German, and Italian, Catholic, Episcopalian, 
or Evangelical, ‘‘ to broaden the bases ’’ of religion by practically 
shedding creeds, articles, rituals, and Scripture, and to replace: 
them by a somewhat ontological theosophy and by an elastic 
‘Spirit of Jesus,’’ which each Christian must evolve out of his 
own moral consciousness. As all this tends to dissolve the hide- 
bound dogmatism of the official Churches, and as it is inspired’ 
throughout by a noble humanity and a deep social idealism, it 
is one of the most hopeful and refreshing products of our age. 
And we all honour the courage and the social spirit of the men 
who devote themselves with such singleness of heart to. their. 
formidable task. 

But there is a side to the new movement which is full of” 
peril and confusion. When they throw off the fetters of ‘‘ literal 
interpretation,’’ they cling to chosen phrases, passages, and even 
narratives in Scripture with profound and mystical veneration. 
Each new exegesis treats the bulk of the Sacred Books just as it~ 
treats Homer and Herodotus, Livy or Ovid, but then it finds 
chapters of both Old and New Testament which it asks us to- 
accept as if they were the inmost revelations of the Holy Spirit. 
No critical reasons are ever given why Balaam’s ass is childish; . 
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and the Days of Creation primitive mythology; but the raising 
of Lazarus, and the Wine at Cana reveal the Incarnate Godhead. 
Each critic selects by his moral consciousness what is ephemeral 
and what is eternal. And each new moral consciousness differs 
from the last. 

The reaction from the barbarous dogma of the innate depravity 
of man, and from the Satanic curse of Original Sin, has led to 
the noble assertion of the sterling goodness of human nature. This 
in the New Theology becomes the immanence of God in man. 
But as sane morality points to a considerable leaven of the Devil 
in man, this ‘‘immanence theology ”’ inevitably drifts into Pan- 
theism. In fact, the Infinity of the Godhead logically lands us 
in Pantheism, when we note how everything in Man or Nature, 
in our earth and in the Universe, as science reveals it, is full of 
waste and agony, destruction, confusion, and every form of evil. 
Unless there be two Omnipotents,’ one good and one evil, there 
cannot be an Omnipotent Goodness. - The more we press the 
immanence of God, the more we involve ourselves in Pantheism— 
and that a Pantheism wherein Good and Evil, as man knows them 
corporeally, intellectually, and morally, balance each other in 
friendly alliance. If God is immanent in the tyrant, the sen- 
sualist, and the liar, and does not extinguish cruelty, lust, and 
falsehood, these latter claim the privilege to exist by divine ordi- 
nance. That is the horrible result of Pantheism, which, after all, 
is only a consolidation of heathen Polytheism. 


There is no rational escape from this terrible dilemma. Then 
how do the noble-hearted men, who see the religious beauty of 
Humanity and yet cannot conceive it except under theologic for- 
mulas, manage to escape from irrefragable logic? By giving a 
new turn to the old device of the Higher Reason. Our science, 
our philosophy, our laws of thought, they say, cannot solve the 
mystery. Science can tell us nothing of Ultimate Truth. We 
must listen to the Soul. There is a ‘‘ subliminal self,’’ an ‘‘ un- 
conscious cerebration,’’ the ‘‘ subconscious mind.’’ ‘‘ The sub- 
conscious mind is the true source of inspiration and intuition.”’ 
Let us listen to its still small voice. Away with your syllogisms, 
your logic, your proofs from the mere “‘ practical reason’’ that 
may be all very well in mundane affairs! But when we come 
to the mystery of the Universe, to God, the Soul, the Godhead 
of Jesus—reason is impotent. The Subliminal Self takes com- 
mand; and on our knees we revere its revelation. 
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Have not men of science devoted themselves to Psychical Re- 
search? Do they not tell us there are things in Telepathy that 
their bottles cannot hold, nor their microscopes detect? Is there 
not Thought-reading, Crystal-gazing, Cheiromancy? Do not 
learned men ‘admit they cannot fathom it? The soul “* comes 
trailing clouds of glory.’’ It is not to be cross-examined by your 
mechanical science or your priggish philosophy. Religion, mo- 
rality, worship, belong to the world of the Higher Truth. So 
say Mrs. Eddie, Dr. Dowie, the Archdeacon, Mrs. Besant. So 
says every humbug who trades in spiritualism. So says every 
rogue who to himself or to the world justifies his crimes by the 
Divine Immanence of his own ‘‘ subliminal self.’’ That is the gulf 
which is yawning to receive the ‘‘ New Theology.’’ Ings 
defiance of reasoned demonstration, in its reliance on its own 
subconscious (and so irrational) dreams, it is only ‘* Christian 
Science ’’ under another name. FREDERIC HARRISON 


POREIGN SET TEEMENTS”IN'“CHINA 


In the Far East the two abnormal privileges of ex-territoriality 
and foreign settlements go together, being necessary complements 
of one another, and an indispensable provisional arrangement. 
Japan, after forty years’ experience and impatient endurance of 
them, was relieved of both together eight years ago. China has 
hitherto been complacent in respect of them, but there are 
signs that the new-born spirit of patriotism in the big empire 
will profit by Japan’s example and make the abolition 
of such exceptional arrangements one of the chief  ob- 
jects which national policy should aim at in the not distant future. 
So far from deprecating such a policy the Western Powers should 
hail it as a hopeful sign. The adoption of it will signify that 
in China patriotism of the normal healthy type has superseded the 
old attitude of arrogant superiority to foreign nations. 

Barely two generations ago, first China, and, soon afterwards, 
Japan, were forced to enter into peaceful commercial intercourse 
with the outside world, much against their inclination. Their 
laws and tribunals were such as no Western Government could 
require its subjects or citizens to submit to when commorant 
for the promotion of trade at the open ports. Consequently at 
each treaty port a special location close to, but outside of, the 
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native city, was set apart for the occupation of the foreign mer- 
chants. These foreign settlements, otherwise sometimes called 
the foreign concessions, were practically enclaves of foreign terri- 
tory, inside of which the writ of the territorial Sovereign did not 
run. The holders of ground-lots within these settlements and 
their foreign staffs formed a community apart and self-contained, 
exempt alike from the administration of the provincial authority 
and from the intrusion of the tax-collector, customs dues on 
merchandise being the only imperial impost which the foreign 
merchant had to pay. Such was the position of these foreign 
municipalities in Japan until eight years ago, and such it is in 
China still. 

Such extra-territorial privileges would naturally be felt as 
an incubus by any self-respecting State; and the young China 
party has already begun to chafe at them. But for the present 
they are useful and indispensable, and they cannot be eliminated 
by any less laborious process than that by which Japan outgrew 
them. When China shall have equipped herself with a judi- 
ciary and with criminal and civil codes of law adequate to her 
modern requirements she will find the Western governments no 
less willing to acknowledge her reasonable claims than they were 
in the case of Japan. 

And here, by way of parenthesis, I must make a short digres- 
sion. An eminent Japanese politician and writer, who ought to 
have known better, stated not long ago in a leading American 
magazine that it was not till after Japan had displayed her mili- 
tary power in her war with China (1894-5) that the Western 
nations consented to revise their treaties with her and relinquish 
the ex-territoriaiity privilege. The statement is inaccurate and 
misleading. England was the first of the Powers to relinquish 
it, and her revised treaty was both negotiated and signed before 
the war with China broke out. There is no valid ground for 
supposing that the other Powers would have refused to do like- 
wise had the war not intervened. International morality is not 
always so black as it is painted'; and there are influences enough 
at work goading China into militarism without the addition of 
misleading allegations. 

To return, however, to the foreign concessions. They were 
first established in China at the five ports opened to trade by 
the Nanking Treaty of 1842, Shanghai being by far the most 
important of them. The British settlement there was at first only 
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one square mile in area, now it is over eight, and has been trans- 
formed into an international or cosmopolitan republic. The French 
settlement is sandwiched between it and the native Chinese city. 
More Chinese ports were opened by the Tientsin Treaty of 1858, 
and it was in the same year that our first treaty with Japan was 
made opening several ports in that country to the trade and resi- 
dence of foreign merchants. In the sixteen years’ interval between 
the two Chinese treaties a considerable body of experience had been 
gained respecting the working of the novel system of foreign 
extra-territorial settlements ; and Japan had the good fortune of 
getting the full benefit of that experience. For the first British 
Minister to Japan was Sir Rutherford Alcock, who had been 
Consul at most of the Chinese open ports, and had studied all 
the aspects of the foreign concessions thereat. He saw that 
separate national concessions of land at the ports involved a 
danger of rivalry amongst the Powers claiming them, and of 
encroachments on the governments granting them. In the end he 
brought his diplomatic colleagues round to the same view, that 
there should be only one common international settlement at each 
port. The language of the State paper embodying this con- 
clusion is worth quoting :— 

Agreement between the Representatives of foreign Powers in 
Japan respecting allotments of land to Foreigners at open ports 
in Japan. Yokohama, December 3rd, 1864. 


[ ExTRact. ] 

‘“The undersigned have already formally disclaimed and re- 
nounced any title to exclusive advantage whatever in- respect to 
concessions of land or territory, either in the open ports or else- 
where in Japan, as whatever is granted to one may with equal 
right and justice be claimed by all by virtue of the most-favoured- 
nation clause in all existing Treaties. . ‘ 

‘“ Finally, all past experience in China and Japan having shown 
that any appropriation of land or concessions to distinct nationali- 
ties is a fertile source of trouble and a grave disadvantage in 
the end to all, raising questions of diverse jurisdiction for muni- 
cipal purposes, distinct bodies of police, and tending to produce 
conflicts of jurisdiction . . . . besides perpetuating a mischievous 
error that the interests of different nations in Japan are distinct 
and may be promoted at each other’s expense, whereas, in truth, 
they are identical and are best promoted by union and common 
action.’”’ 
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The four signatories—representatives of Great Britain, Ame- 
rica, France, and Holland—in a Note Identique to thé Japanese 
Government suggested that upon no other basis than the above 
should land be allocated for the occupation of foreigners at any 
“open port in Japan; and their advice was adopted. 

In pursuance of this agreement the French Government aban- 
doned its policy of maintaining a distinct French concession at 
Yokohama. Another French Government would, therefore, have 
precedent to justify it should it at some future day decide to join 
the other great commercial Powers in maintaining one common 
international settlement at the greatest of all the Far Eastern 
open ports, Shanghai. 

But a more immediate occasion for the application of the 
principle above enunciated will be the formation of foreign settle- 
ments at the sixteen towns in Manchuria, soon to be thrown open 
to the trade of the world. A pessimistic view of the peace insti- 
tuted by the Treaty of Portsmouth proclaims it to be only a truce. 
‘One way of helping to falsify that dismal vaticination will be 
for the Western Powers, with the indispensable co-operation of 
Japan, to extend to China, first in her Manchurian Provinces 
and afterwards, when circumstances are opportune, at the older 
treaty ports in China proper, the benefit of an experience so in- 
controvertibly confirmed by the history of the foreign settlements 
in Japan. And it would be well if advantage were taken of the 
same opportunity to introduce into these embryonic or nascent 
settlements another Japanese improvement. It is one the credit 
-of which must be shared equally between the Japanese Government 
.and another great representative of England in the Far East, Sir 
Harry Parkes. In the two settlements which were formed at 
Kobe (Hiogo) and Osaka about a decade after the opening of 
Yokohama and Nagasaki, the Japanese local Governor was made, 
.ex officio, a member of the Municipal Council of the foreign settle- 
ment. The purpose of this arrangement was to diminish friction ; 


and it succeeded admirably. Whilst at the two older settlements 

there were frequent bickerings and disputes respecting roads, 
police, lighting, and other municipal services of the foreign con- 

cessions, nothing of the sort ever occurred at the two newer settle- 
‘ments in whose municipal constitutions experience was utilised for 
‘the avoidance of past mistakes. In framing the arrangements for 
‘the Manchurian settlements I venture to suggest that those which 
“for over thirty years worked so smoothly at Hiogo and Osaka 
“would be found well worthy of consideration by both China and 
. the Western Powers. |. CAREY. HALt 
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THE DEATH OBB.” INGRATE 


I: 
HIS RELIGIO WSs POSITION: 
Positivism has to bear another heavy loss in the death of our 
eminent co-religionist, Dr. Ingram, whose mental powers were 
unimpaired by his advanced age and long ill-health. The following 


obituary appeared in the Times of May 2 :— 

Our Dublin Correspondent regrets to announce the death of Dr. John. 
Kells Ingram, formerly senior Fellow and Vice-Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which took place at his residence in Dublin yesterday. 
Dr. Ingram, who was in his 84th yéar, had been in feeble health for a 
considerable time, and he had taken no part in public affairs since his. 
retirement some years ago from the official life of Dublin University. 

John Kells Ingram was born in county Donegal and was the eldest 
son of the Rev. William Ingram. At 17 he was elected a scholar of 
Trinity College, and six years later he won a Fellowship. During the 
succeeding half of the century he filled nearly all the most important 
offices with which the college could reward his industry and brilliant 
learning. He was appointed Professor of Oratory and English Literature 
in 1852, Regius Professor of Greek in 1866, librarian in 1879, and Vice- 
Provost in 1898. He received, in 1893, the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Glasgow. He filled at various times the offices. 
of president of the Royal Irish Academy, president of the Statistical 
Society of Ireland, trustee of the National Library of Ireland, and com- 
missioner for the publication of the ancient laws and institutions of Ireland. 
He was president of the Library Association in 1884, when he delivered 
an address on the library of Trinity College, Dublin. In 1878 he was. 
president of the statistical section of the British Association. Those who 
worked with Dr. Ingram in Trinity College were persuaded that he was 
the best educated man in Europe. He had a wide and minute knowledge: 
of modern literature, both English and foreign. He was a thoroughly 
sound classical scholar, with a masterly knowledge of comparative etymo- 
logy. He was deeply read in mental and moral science, and he found his 
favourite intellectual pleasure in the study of pure geometry. The long 
list of his published works is an index to the variety of his knowledge. 
Perhaps his greatest substantive achievement was his “ History of Political 
Economy,” which has been translated into French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Czech, and Japanese. This was first 
written as an article in the ninth edition of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” for which he wrote many other articles on a variety of subjects. 
He wrote many articles for learned societies. His later works were “ Out- 
lines of the History of Religion” (in which he declared himself to be a 
Positivist), “Sonnets and other Poems” (1900), “ Passages from the Let- 
ters of Auguste Comte” (1gor), “Practical Morals” (1904), and “ The 
Final Transition ” (1905). 

Dr. Ingram owed his greatest fame, however, not to these learned 
productions of his maturer years, but to a single set of verses which 
may almost be described as an accident of his undergraduate days in 
Trinity College. His poem “The Memory of the Dead,” better known 
as “Who Fears to Speak of Ninety-eight?” has been adopted as the 
anthem of the Irish Nationalist movement. The poem was written in an 
upper room in No, 30, Trinity College, during the stormy days of the 
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Young Ireland movement. Ingram had spent the evening in conversation 
with three friends, by the last survivor of whom, the late Dr. George 
F. Shaw, Fellow of Trinity College, the story of the birth of “Who Fears 
to Speak of Ninety-eight” was told to the present writer. After much 
talk about the rising of 1798, Ingram withdrew to his bedroom, leaving 
his friends in the outer room. He spent the night in composing his 
poem, and on the following morning he showed it with a good deal 
of difidence to Dr. Shaw. On the same afternoon, he dropped the verses 
in the letter-box of the Nation newspaper, and within a few days found 
himself the possessor of a fame which, while he was never in the least 
ashamed of it, is thought to have given some occasional inconvenience. 
He never took the public into his confidence as to how far the sentiments 
of “The Memory of the Dead” represented his views on later develop- 
ments of Irish politics. 

Dr. Ingram married, in 1862,. Madeline, daughter of Mr. J. J. Clark, 
of Londonderry. 


The strictly correct but very meagre allusion of the Times obi- 
tuarist to Dr. Ingram’s religious position may have escaped the 
notice of many readers. What that position was, and how en- 
tirely it determined the scope and whole course of his career, he 
has himself explained with quiet dignity and complete sincerity 
in the short Preface to his ‘‘ Outlines of the History of Religion.” 
Readers of the Positivist Review will desire to have it described 
in his own words rather than in mine. 


During my whole adult life I have devoted earnest thought to the 
great religious and social questions, the supreme importance of which I 
early recognised. My attention having been called to Positivism, mainly 
through the notices of it in J. S. Mill’s “ Logic,” I gave it much serious 
study. When the philosophical doctrine rose into the Religion of 
Humanity,* I became fully convinced that it was what mankind 
wanted in the spiritual sphere. Whilst I endeavoured to acquire and 
maintain the acquaintance with various forms of intellectual activity 
required for the proper discharge of my academic functions, as well as 
demanded by the culture of our epoch, I was content to renounce the 
work of production in the several special departments which I might have 
cultivated with a certain degree of success, and to devote the greatest 
part of my time and-mental energy to obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of what appeared to be more necessary for the world than any results I 
was likely to attain in the particular fields of contemporary research. 
Now approaching the close of my career, I do not regret this choice; and 
I am desirous of communicating to others the convictions which have 
been to myself a source of mental satisfaction and of moral guidance. 
Intellectually constrained to accept the philosophic bases on which the 
Positive Religion rests, I have tried its efficacy on my own heart and 
life; and whilst lamenting the insufficient degree in which I have fol- 
lowed its teachings, I have learned to appreciate its practical power. 
No creed seems to me so effectually to destroy the “refuges of lies” by 
which our partiality for ourselves leads us to excuse our misdeeds and 
shortcomings. I have found it to pronounce the demands of duty in such 
a way that they cannot be mistaken or eluded. And it appears to me 

*That is to say, in the works which Comte published between 1848 and 
1854.—E. S. B. 
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to be alone capable of real social efficacy; in particular, not otherwise 
than through its extension can the moral unity of mankind be ultimately 
realised. Long a silent student and observer of the events and tendencies 
of my time, and regarding myself as under an implied contract not to 
interfere with the religious ideas of the young persons whose literary 
instruction was entrusted to me, I do not, now that I am free from any 
such obligation, feel justified in continuing this reticence to the end. 
Holding the religion I profess to be the umum mnecessarium for society, 
I cannot be content to pass away, as I must soon do, without giving 
public expression to that conviction. 


Dr. Ingram visited Comte in September, 1855 (Correspondance 
d’A. Comte, ii, 186), and subscribed to the Subside Sacerdotal. 
He continued his subscription till 1892,when M. Laffitte accepted a 
Professorship in the Collége de:France, a step of which he dis- 
approved, as having been forbidden by Comte. But from the time 
of the Separation in 1879 he had regarded himself as in closer 
alliance with Dr. Congreve’s group than with those of Paris and 
Newton Hall, which seemed to him to treat Positivism too much 
from the intellectual and too little from the religious side. In 
particular he desired the immediate introduction of public worship. 
In a letter to me (August, 1901) he says :— 


I look forward to a normal worship not resembling the Anglican or 
English Nonconformist type, but a grandly esthetic one; humanly 
attractive and free from anything narrow or sombre. Such a service 
cannot be extemporised at will, but must be the work of true poets; 
but I believe, contrary to my first ideas, that those who practise the 
worship according to their present conceptions and existing possibilities, 
are doing wisely and laying the essential basis. The public worship, if it 
is to be real, to be more than a noble form of entertainment, presupposes 
the private, and I cannot regard any one as a Positivist who does not 
practise this, which nothing prevents our adopting at once. It is, I 
think, a necessary element in Religion and ought to be prominently 
put forward and insisted on. What good and sensible people want is a 
Religion, not truncated through fear of the critics, or to soften and 
conciliate prejudices, really ignorant and shallow, against Prayer and 
Priesthood, but adequate to the needs of the soul, and the practical 
guidance of old and young, distinctly claiming the place of the dominant 
creeds and worships, and proclaiming itself not a School, but a Church. 


In 1903, while retaining these views unchanged and_ still 
urging the adoption of public worship, his strong desire for the 
reunion of all Positivist groups led him to renew his connection 
with the Central Organisation in Paris and to accept a seat on 
the Comité Occidental. In 1906 he warmly supported the election 
of M. Emile Corra as President of that body in place of M. 
Jeannolle. In sending his subscription for the same year to the 
London Positivist Society, he said, (in a letter to our President, 
Mr. Swinny) that it would ‘‘ mark the special relation which I 
regard myself as occupying to your group.”’ 
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I had not seen Dr. Ingram for many years before his death, 
though I was in frequent correspondence with him up to the end. 
I have here been able to touch on only one aspect of his life. 
Mr. Swinny will deal with others. E. S. BEESLy | 


I 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 

THOUGH we were both Positivists and both Irishmen, it was not 
until the year 1900, and then in my official capacity as Secretary 
of the South Africa Conciliation Committee, that I began to 
correspond with Dr. Ingram. When I returned from India in the 
spring of 1903, having heard that I contemplated a visit to Ire- 
land, he wrote to invite me to stay with him. This I did in the 
summer of that year, and again two years later; and between 
1903 and his death I received from him over sixty letters, many 
of them of considerable length, all carefully written both as to 
style and penmanship, which remained beautifully clear to the 
very end. Thus, though our intimacy only began when he was 
in his eightieth year, I was in close touch with him during the 
last four years of his life. I shall not easily forget that happy, 
peaceful old age, the fitting close of a life inspired by the love of 
Humanity. He retained to the last all his charm of manner, his 
wide interests, his love of knowledge. His fine intellect remained 
undimmed. I felt it a happiness to know him; all the more 
because to know him, with his powers scarcely touched by the 
hand of time, had been beyond my utmost hopes. 

And in his case, there was especial reason for him to congratu- 
late himself on his length of days. Passing his life as a teacher 
in a great university, he had, rightly or wrongly, considered him- 
self: bound: to abstain from the public exposition of his religious 
views. He never concealed them ; but he refrained from putting 
them forward; and he postponed to a period of greater freedom 
his public avowal of the religion that was. always so near his 
heart ; yet he lived, after a connection with Trinity College, as 
Professor, as Librarian, and as Vice-Provost, which lasted for 
nearly fifty years, to devote several years to the exposition and 
defence of Positivism in a series of works, of which the last was 
published only two years before his death. How devoted he was 
to the Religion of Humanity Professor Beesly has already shown. 
His conversation and correspondence with me were full of that 
subject. Living at some distance from any Positivist centre, he 
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was keenly interested in the inner life of the various Positivist 
groups. He liked to hear descriptions of the persons composing 
them. He would discuss even the minor details of their action. 
He was always on the alert for new movements in a Positivist 
direction. A casual reference in a book on Poland set him on 
enquiries as to the existence of a Positivist nucleus in Warsaw. 
He rarely failed to give me his opinion of each number of the 
Positivist Review, to which he contributed several papers. His 
generous appreciation of my own small efforts in the cause has 
been during these years a constant source of encouragement. He 
himself had, as he expressed it, ‘“‘a thorough and imperturbable 
confidence in the certain, and even early, triumph of our cause.’’ 

But though Positivism, considered as a religion, was his chief 
‘interest, he saw the importance of its application to public affairs. 
I have already referred to his opposition, strenuous and unfailing, 
to the war in South Africa, as the occasion of our being brought 
into communication for the first time. He was indignant at the 
invasion of Tibet. His first paper in this Review was directed 
against the policy of protection, so suddenly sprung on the 
country by Mr. Chamberlain. When the results of the last 
General Election and the return of so many Labour Candidates 
became known, he wrote:—‘‘I do not think Parliamentary 
methods the best for the working people ; but, of course, I recog- 
nise their present necessity and rejoice at their resolution to take 
their interests into their own hands.’’ On the Irish question we 
were not in such complete agreement as on those I have men- 
tioned; but even here the differences had reference chiefly to 
immediate measures and not to ultimate ends. In a letter dated 
April 13, 1905, he wrote :— 

“T have a sincere admiration for the working-class Celtic population 
of Ireland, so far as regards their feelings—their qualities of heart— 
though they have suffered morally from the political and social agitations 
of a century. But this admiration does not extend to their leaders, 
political and religious—the former of whom have been (generally) selfish 
like O’Connell, or unscrupulous, like Parnell; and the latter consumed 
with ambition of personal power and corporate ascendancy.” 

I could not help wondering, as I read this, how many of the great 
statesmen whose names are held up to honour in the twelfth month 
of the Positivist Calender could satisfy this hard test. It did not 
seem to me that patriots struggling against an overwhelming 
power should be judged thus. But a few lines further he wrote :— 


“ My general view as to the future composition of the world at large, 
which coincides with Comte’s, leads me to believe that Ireland will be one 
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day independent, and, if she were once Positivist (which she is not likely 
to be till France, Italy and Spain are first converted), her voice would be 
one of the most interesting, touching, and poetic in the symphony of the 
nations, 


Later on, in the same letter, he returns to the point that religion is 
the all-important element, without which nothing can succeed. 
““ Everything else will fail here as elsewhere. The Protestant zealots 
‘of the past saw this, but they had not the true religion to give, 
and the Catholics instinctively felt their own to be superior.’’ 
In a letter dated January 16, 1906, just after the trend of the 
General Election became known, he gave his opinion on the Irish 
position even more explicitly. Referring to an article by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith in the Positivist Review for the same month, 
he wrote :— 


“Smith seems also greatly alarmed at the notion of a severance of 
Ireland. But the longer I live, the more assured am I of two proposi- 
tions, (1) that separation is the real solution, and (2) that we in Ireland 
are not yet ripe for it. I think C. B.’s policy on this subject is the 
right, and the only feasible, one at present, and that Redmond ought to 
accept it and work with the Government.” 


C. B.’s policy was, of course, that outlined in his speech at the 
Albert Hall in the preceding December, where he advised the Irish 
to accept an instalment of what they demanded, ‘‘ provided it was 
consistent and led up to the larger policy.’? So here I found 
myself in practical agreement with Dr. Ingram as far as imme- 
diate action was concerned, while his ultimate aim was the utmost 
that the most ardent patriots could demand, though they might be 
inclined to attribute the present unripeness to England rather than 
Ireland. 

But whatever might be his attitude to particular schemes of 
Home Rule or Devolution, the author of ‘‘ Who Fears to Speak 
of ’98’’ will ever retain a place in the hearts of his countrymen. 
In this respect he occupies a different position to that of even the 
most eminent. of his co-religionists. Their writings have been 
known only to a few, and they have in consequence been esteemed 
much below their merits. It has in general devolved upon their 
colleagues to keep their memory alive. But Ingram will be re- 
membered wherever there is found an Irishman true to his 
country—in the cities or the backwoods of America, in the Aus- 
tralian bush, or in the cabins of his native land. Even I, when I 
first saw him, forgot for a moment the friend and disciple of 
Comte, the eminent author of the ‘‘ History of Political Economy,”’ 
and thought of him only as the last survivor of a heroic period 
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in the life of my country. This fame among his own people was 
undoubtedly gratifying to him; he recounted to me how he had 
heard his song sung in the extreme North and the extreme South 
of Ireland, the singers being ignorant of his presence, and his 
eyes brightened as I told him that I had seen the first two lines 
picked out in white stones on the green slope of Vinegar Hill. » 
His long and useful career of honourable endeavour is now over. 
He rests near Thomas Davis in Mount Jerome Cemetery. He lives 
in the public memory of his country. S.-H. Swinny 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA 


THE Indian World for February contains a really admirable sum- 
ming up of the social position of the educated native in presence 
of the Anglo-Indian ruler and administrator. The article entitled 
‘“ Editorial Reflections,’’ is at once temperate in tone and just in 
its conclusions, as it seems to us, though it contains a serious 
indictment against our sisters in India. 

It is seldom that a definite charge is made against women as 
a body, on political grounds, and this very fact combined with 
the evident importance of the subject, may justify Positivists in 
calling attention to it, and may stimulate Positivist women to do 
what they can’to modify opinion amongst other women. So 
subtle and delicate a matter can only be affected by a change of 
thought and feeling that, if radical, shall be also as delicate and 
subtle. 

There are, of course, two aspects of the case. Let us first 
consider the position of the Englishwoman in India. At first 
sight it would seem that many advantages are hers. A life of 
ease and luxury—pleasant and varied society, constant change 
of climate, a very wonderland of marvels and fascinating im- 
pressions—a luxurious service given by the kindliest of servants. 
Against all this has to be set the absence of true family life— 
for the wife can never keep husband and children with her for 
long together. She has the tragedy of choosing between her 
love for her husband and her love for her children. Those women 
who send their children home to be educated in England, return 
themselves after many years to find their daughter, maybe, a 
grown woman who owes a mother's care to another woman, not 
her real mother; the son a comparative stranger. If, on the 
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other hand, the wife goes home heroically to educate her children, 
she leaves her husband, who also needs her love and care, alone 
to the mercy of strangers. All Positivists will recall the sorrow 
of this latter case. But more than this—Comte has pointed out 
how important to the young wife is the influence of the wise 
mother, and, alas, all the ties of the early home are wrenched 
apart. The young Englishwoman finds herself alone in a difficult 
new world, exposed to many temptations, subjected to a trying 
climate, and enervated by a luxury of life which probably at home 
she would never know. It does not seem yet to have struck the 
Anglo-Indian woman how great a public responsibility she bears, 
nor how important her woman’s influence may be in determining 
future events. She hears that it is above all things imperative 
that English prestige should be upheld ; she is told that the posi- 
tion of English women can never be understood or rightly appre- 
ciated by the native gentleman, whose own wife, mother, and 
sister live under such different conditions—and, finally, she is not 
encouraged to take a sympathetic interest in the people about her, 
to study their language, their religion, or their history. We 
know that there have been able and good women, who have 
found for themselves a way through these barriers ; we know how 
much Mrs. Steele was able to do; Sister Nivedita is showing 
her sympathy in practical fashion to-day as are the English lady 
doctors ; and there have, of course, been many more women who 
have left gracious and sweet memories behind them. We fear, 
however, that these are the somewhat rare exceptions. 


The editor of the Indian World, Mr. Prithwis Chandra Ray, 
points out how much less close is the social contact between the 
rulers and the ruled to-day than it was in the eighteenth century, 
when the Englishman made friends among the people in the land 
of his exile, and when India was more or less of a home to him. 
‘‘Things,’”’ he says, ‘‘ have very much changed since then, and, 
thanks to the increased facilities of communication between Eng- 
land and India, the advantages of furlough and the presence of 
the mem-saheb as a factor in Indian life, the ruler and the ruled 
not only know each other much less to-day, but a feeling of dislike 
mutually reciprocated has deepened into an inimical spirit which 
bodes anything but good for the future of British rule in the 
East.’? . . ... ‘‘ The mem-saheb’s repugnance to coloured peoples 
has to be overcome before the Anglo-Indian official can again be 
expected to admit Indians into his social circle.’’ 
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Probably a great many things have to be changed in India, 
both political and social, but Englishwomen at home cannot hear 
undisturbed that their sisters in India, instead of softening the 
harsh prejudices of racial and religious antagonism, rather add 
to their acerbity. Surely womanly courtesy towards all men, 
especially toward the native servants, consideration for all, com- 
bined with a real interest in India and her people, should form 
a sufficient basis for some true and friendly intercourse. It is 
difficult to see why the lady who sits down to dinner with an 
Indian gentleman in London in pleasant conversation should not 
be able to do the same thing in India. 

Doubtless, in great measure, the separation between Indian 
and English is a religious question, but it seems a sad outcome 
of the teaching of the great Apostle that there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile. We fear that the charge against the mem-saheb has in 
it much of truth, and that not only does she stand aloof in utter 
unfriendliness from the native population, but that her general 
bearing is one of an almost insolent pride of race and faith. It 
would not be fair to say so much without recalling the noble 
exceptions to what we fear is the rule. 

Perhaps I may be permitted here to tell a story of an English- 
woman which strikes a different note. 

Her ‘husband, who told me the tale, was Consul in the East of 
Europe, and had lived for some years in a place which was con- 
sidered unsafe by reason of the unsettled character of a mixed 
population of different races and religions. One day their gar- 
dener, a young Mahommedan, met with a terrible accident in 
felling a tree. He was carried into his house, where his young 
wife had just given birth to their first child, to undergo a very 
serious opération. The despair of the wife was terrible to witness, 
and it seemed that she and her baby too would perish. But the 
Consul’s wife, who was nursing a young infant of her own, went 
across, and, sitting by the agonised woman, cheered and com- 
forted her, and, taking the child from her, fed it from her own 
breast. All three lived, and we may hope were happy for ever 
after ; but the Consul went on to say that his wife was wor- 
shipped as a saint almost by the whole countryside, and that her 
simple womanly act had a very appreciable effect on the political 
situation. But this was thirty or forty years ago. Are we right in 
thinking that an ugly and more hostile spirit has grown up since 
then? E. B. Harrison 


THE HIGHEST PROGRESS* 


By THE LATE Dr. J. H. BRIDGES. 


It was said of old :—“‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all 
other things shall be added unto you.’’ These were no idle words. 
For seven or eight centuries most strenuous and efficient efforts 


* From a lecture on “' Progress," not hitherto published. 
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were made to carry them into practice and to establish the King- 
dom of God on earth. But the promise was not fulfilled. The 
other things were not added. 

At the time these things were said, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, 
had been dead only a few years. Seneca, Lucan, Pliny the Elder, 
were still alive. There were painters and sculptors of the highest 
skill. There was a splendid school of architecture. The men 
who built the marvellous temples and theatres of which Rome and 
the towns of Southern France are still full, the magnificent aque- 
ducts whose lines of ruin are still stretched across the Campagna, 
were still living. The road-makers, the city-builders, the law- 
givers of the Roman Empire, were carrying out their work from 
Palestine to Scotland. In Athens, in Tarsus, above all in Alex- 
andria, there were centres of literary and scientific culture. And 
in three or four hundred years afterwards all this was gone, or 
trembling on the verge of the precipice. Constantine and Theo- 
dosius were handing over the temples and the statues to the revo- 
lutionary fanaticism. of the Christian congregations. The Goths 
and the Huns were at the gates of Rome. Literature, Art, 
Science, were whelmed in ruin, and were to wait eight centuries 
for revival. The City of God was sought for; its foundations 
were laid ; it was built up strong and high. But the other things 
were not added. Why? . 

Because it was the Kingdom of God, not the Republic of 
Humanity. By a terrible fatality, which we who can look back 
on the whole stream of history, can understand, the splendid intel- 
lectual force of Greece, and the marvellous practical activities of 
Rome, had been dissociated from the moral life of Man, and that 
life had grown corrupt and rotten to the core. There was no 
remedy save in this strong and violent reaction—the centuries of 
abstinence, of penitence, of asceticism, of patient, silent, obscure 
endurance, in which the central principle of life, the Will, was to 
be humbled, and disciplined, and purified. The medieval Church 
was the stern school in which this work was done. The time for 
the wide, all embracing, positive standard of human morality had 
not come. Mystical contemplation of the one God, absorption 
_of the soul in the appalling choice between immortalities of pain 
or of bliss—these were the only means possible. All other con- 
siderations weighed for the time as dust in the balance. Science, 
art, literature, the joy and the fulness of life, all this was for 
a time to be sacrificed. But the sacrifice was needed. 

Far different is the Moral Progress which is the aim of the 
Positivist life. The object round which all our reverence and all 
our hopes are centred, Humanity, is glorified human nature itself 
—human nature as the greatest and the best of all past times 
have shown it to us, the strength, the beauty, the grace, the 
devotion of it, with all the greed, the cruelty, the vanity, and the 
vulgarity purged away. The hope of the Positivist lies in a con- 
tinual approach towards that social state in which each man and 
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awoman shall be so animnated with reverence and love for Humanity 
as to do his or her duty more and more freely, with less compul- 
sion and with less struggle. This highest and central form of 
Progress, unlike the aim of the Christian which turned him away 
from Earth to Heaven, from Man to God, sanctions all the lower 
forms of Progress, putting each in its right place, and subordinat- 
ing one to another and all to the highest. We know that man 
is body as well as spirit and lives by bread. We aim at a more 
equal distribution of wealth as a necessary condition for striking 
the chains off the slaves of labour, as a means towards securing 
leisure for family life, leisure for education of all the faculties of 
mind and body. We aim at such changes of political opinion 
as shall prevent the wearisome waste of effort that is now going 
on in the world; by war, by unnatural centralisation of imperial 
rule, by upholding costly institutions which have ceased to do 
any good work. We aim at the propagation of such a system 
of free teaching as shall secure to the humblest toiler his due 
share in the world’s inheritance of great thoughts. And, finally, 
we aim at the formation of a Society, a Guild, if you like to call it 
so, which by coming together to share these common hopes, and 
so far as may be to shape their own lives by them, shall hand 
‘down to the Future a central point round which to rally. It is 
not a temple: it is but a foundation stone on which to build the 
temple of the future. Compared with that our efforts are like 
the upper chamber in which a handful of men met eighteen cen- 
turies ago contrasted with the spire of Salisbury or the domes of 
‘St. Mark. 


Poet, tHAKUR "SAHEB OF giniikt 


TuE death is announced on April 15th last of Sir Jaswantsinghi 
Fatehsinghi, K.C.I.E., Thakur Saheb of Limri, at the early age © 
of forty-seven. Thus a touch of sadness is added to the memory 
of a pleasant incident of my visit to India. The ruling chief of 
Limri, one of the small states of Kathiawar, came to the throne 
in early life. He paid two visits to England, and on the second 
occasion returned home by way of America, being the first of the 
Native Princes of India to visit the Western Republic. On that 
journey he was accompanied by an Englishman with whom he 
formed a life-long friendship and through whom I became ac- 
quainted with him. His state was a model of careful and consi- 
derate government. His task, indeed, was a difficult one. His 
capital had been in times gone by a place of importance, a centre 
of the trade of Kathiawar. The railways, by altering the trade 
routes, had reduced it in size and cut off its chief source of wealth. 
A short time before I visited Limri it had been desolated by the 
great famine ; for the Native States—economically dependent on 
British India—suffer with it as a consequence of the drain of 
wealth from the country and other economic evils. And the year 
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before he died, his palace and many other buildings were destroyed 
by fire. All these troubles were confronted by him with an 
iunshaken devotion to duty ; and the excellence of his rule was 
repaid by the love and gratitude of his subjects. It is this that 
makes my recollection of Limri so pleasant. After passing his 
morning in religious observances and the transaction of State 
affairs, he would drive out with me in the cool of the evening, 
preceded and followed by mounted guards, and encompassed round 
_ about by the reverence and affection of his people, some gleams of 
‘which even fell on my unworthy self. in particular, I recall one 
working boy on his way home from his daily labour who saluted 
us with an air of affectionate possession that still clings to my 
memory. In the course of my conversations with the Thakur 
Saheb, I found that while he had a steadfast loyalty to the British 
‘Government which had honoured and trusted him, he had much 
sympathy with the aspirations of his fellow-countrymen in British 
India, and he expressed his regret that owing to his being sum- 
‘moned to the Durbar at Delhi, he had been unable to visit the 
National Congress at Ahmedabad. I was much interested in the 
working of his subtle intellect, well versed in the philosophy of 
East and West, and delighting in the solution of intricate prob- 
Jems. On one occasion he offered an argument to prove that 
Atheism and bare Theism came to the same thing if you pressed 
the enquiry far enough. But the fundamental characteristic of his 
‘beautiful nature was his devotion to duty. To this, when the 
‘business of his state was concerned even his natural sluggishness 
yielded. It was this that made him so excellent a ruler. It was 
this that made even a passing stranger like myself feel the better 
for having known him. And yet we are told that India cannot 
‘produce men fit to rule, and that the Indians are wanting in a 
:sense of public duty. S. H. Swinny 


BeO- OFS 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. Apologia pro Fide Mea. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Harrison has been so long and closely connected with the 
Positivist movement in England, he has so generously placed at 
its disposal his great powers of thought and exposition, and he 
‘is regarded by its adherents with so much gratitude and affection, 
‘that everything he writes must have a strong interest for the 
readers of this Review. And of all his writings, not one will 
touch them so nearly as this volume, in which he recounts the 
‘stages of his evolution from Anglicanism to Positivism. It is the 
history of a steady progress without violent revolutions, without 
retrogressions, without any period of painful doubt, but with an 
unfaltering devotion to righteousness and truth. This occupies 
the first eighty-three pages of the book—pages which an eminent 
Opponent of Positivism declared to me were among the most in- 
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teresting he had ever read. Then follows his celebrated attack 
on the Neo-Christianity of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ which origi- 
nally appeared in 1860, and is here reprinted for the first time. 
Several other important papers are also reprinted, and many 
addresses, including those on Marriage, Destination, and other 
Positivist Sacraments, two delivered on the Positivist Day of Alk 
the Dead, and the valedictory discourse at Newton Hall, which 
gives a summary of the work of the body over which he had 
presided for so many years with such untiring energy and devo-- 
tion. The book is at once an exposition of the Religion of 
Humanity by one of its most eminent adherents, an account of 
Positivism as an actual working system of life and action, and’ 
a spiritual biography of surpassing interest to the present age. 

) S. H. Swinny 


PENN’S COUNTRY, and other Buckinghamshire Sketches, with illustra- 
tions. By E. S. Roscor. (Elliot Stock. 1907.) 
Tuts little volume of biography and topography will have much: 
interest for our readers who have so often made pilgrimages to: 
the spots it describes. Here we find accounts of W. Penn, Milton, 
‘Elwood, Hampden, Cromwell, Gray, Burke, Cowper, with de- 
scriptions and views of Jordans, Chalfont, Chequers, Hampden 
House, Stoke Poges, Beaconsfield, and many a spot we have so: 
often visited. It begins with a full history of William Penn and 
his family, of the village of Penn, and then it gives the story of 
Milton’s retreat during the pligue to Chalfont, with a photograph 
of the cottage within which he finished his ‘‘ Paradise Regained.’* 
Hampden House, as we know, with its glorious Park and 
the tomb in the Church, is rife with memorials of the hero of 
the Civil War. And Chequers Court close by, though not 
locally connected with Cromwell, is full of portraits and relics of 
the Protector as it passed to the family of Frances, Lady Russell, 
Cromwell’s daughter. Stoke Poges is the scene of Gray's famous 
‘‘ Elegy,’? and the poet’s own tomb, and is well described with a 
facsimile of the first five stanzas of the poem. And then we have 
full accounts of the memorials of Beaconsfield. Dropmore, Chenies, 
and reminiscences of Burke, Grenville, Disraeli, and Cowper. 
The appendices to the book have useful Biographies and an 
Itinerary giving distances and wayside notes. for this—one of 
the most historic and typical of our English home counties. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


PARAGRAPHS 


On Friday, May 31st, the Positivist Society, 10, Clifford’s Inn 
(first floor), Fleet Street, E.C., will discuss the Irish Question. 
Mr. Swinny will open, and strangers may take part in the discus- 
sion. On Saturday afternoon, June 8th, a visit will be paid to the 
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Temple. On Sunday, June 16th, there will be a visit to Epping 
Forest, and Mr. Swinny will give an address. On Sunday, June 
30th, the Centenary of Henry Fielding will be commemorated by a 
visit to Ealing. Particulars of the three meetings, to which all are 
welcome, will be found in the ‘‘ Notices ’’ at the end of the Review. 
‘On Sunday, June 23rd, Mr. S. H. Swinny will lecture on ‘‘ Vol- 
_taire’’ before the Humanitarian Society, Fife Hall, Fife Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames, at 7.30 p.m. Admission Free. 
* * * * 

The disturbances that have taken place in the Punjab are very 
serious. The imprisonment of a British subject without trial by a 
“process similar to the old French Jettre-de-cachet or the Russian ad- 
ministrative order is much more so. The causes of unrest in the 
Punjab are partly agrarian, and the grievances are felt and re- 
sented alike by Mahomedans, by Sikhs, and by orthodox Hindoos. 
But there is another element—the indignation caused by the treat- 
ment of the Proprietor and Editor of the Punjabee. Not only were 
‘they sentenced, the one to two years and the other to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, since reduced on appeal to six months’ 
simple imprisonment in each case, but while their application for 
‘bail was pending before the Appellate Judge, they were hand- 
cuffed to one another in the Publie Court and removed to gaol, 
‘contrary to the ordinary practice followed in the Indian Courts 
and in the Courts of all civilised countries. Whatever their crime 
-was—and the Government had chosen to prosecute them as political 
offenders — this treatment is indefensible. The imprisonment 
‘without trial, without definite charge, recorded evidence, or oppor- 
‘tunity of defence of Lajpat Rai, a political leader in the Punjab, 
who lately addressed many Liberal meetings in this country, is a 
-curious commentary on our boasted love of freedom. We are 
-shocked when Russian politicians are sent to Siberia by adminis- 
trative order. But when one of our Indian fellow-subjects is de- 
ported to Burma and kept in prison there by a similar process with 
the sanction of a Liberal Secretary of State, it evokes but little 
-protest. And yet there have been no outrages in India comparable 
“to those which have been common in Russian political movements, 
-and the Indians are far less turbulent than the Russians. 

* * * * 

Meantime, the state of affairs in Eastern Bengal shows no 
‘signs of improvement. When Mr. Morley came into office he ad- 
mitted that the partition was unwise and against the wishes of the 
-people. He refused, however, to reopen the question. He pre- 
ferred to follow the opinion of his official advisers, instead of con- 

sulting those distinguished Anglo-Indian Members of Parliament 
who united long experience in India to a strong attachment to 
Liberal principles. It is difficult to believe that he is now satisfied 
with his choice, or that he still believes that the inconveniences of 
retracing a false step would have been greater than those which 
“have resulted from an obstinate adherence to a wrong course. It is 
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not to be expected that the Bengalees will be the more inclined. 
to acquiesce in an unpopular measure after the Secretary of State: 
has expressed his regret that it had ever been undertaken ; nor. 
are they likely to cease their protests against an unpopular policy, 
which is only defended because it has been accomplished. — The 
Government of Eastern Bengal, following a method familiar in the 
past to the Government of Ireland, attempted to create a party in 
favour of the Partition by promising especial countenance to the 
Mahomedans, and as a result the two communities, which had long” 
lived side by side in amity, are becoming, among the more: 
ignorant part of the population, fiercely antagonistic. The dis-. 
order is spreading. Religious animosities have been added to: 
political unrest. And Mr. Morley may congratulate himself on 
having abundantly shown the evil effects of a policy which out- 
rages the principles that he has so long professed. 

; * * * * 


The Irish Council Bill, recently introduced by Mr. Birrell, con- 
tained several good provisions. It handed over to an authority, in 
which representatives of the Irish people were to have a prepon- 
derating share, the control of some of the most important depart-- 
ments of administration, including agriculture, public works, and 
education. It established ove authority for the whole of Ireland, 
meeting in Dublin. It constituted a separate Irish Treasury. But 
it had serious faults. The power of the Council to appoint officers 
was limited. The financial arrangements were generally con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. The departments, such as the police, in 
which the greatest saving could be made, were not to be under the- 
Council’s control. it was even doubtful if the Irish Treasury 
would get the benefit of such savings as might be effected. There 
was consequently:a reasonable fear that whatever its abilities, the: 
new Council would be unable to do its work efficiently, and that its 
failure would be used as an excuse for refusing any further con- 
cessions to Ireland. Moreover, the great powers entrusted to the 
Lord-Lieutenant might under a reactionary Ministry render all the 
advantages nugatory. Some of these faults might possibly have: 
been amended in Committee, but the National Convention, which 
assembled in Dublin on May 21, unanimously declared against the- 
Bill, and it will probably be dropped. 


* * * * 


The decision of the Convention was not due entirely to a con- 
sideration of the Bill’s demerits. In the policy of a subject. 
Nationality, leaving out of account extreme cases or those involv- 
ing the national honour, the pace or even:the direction of the: 
national forces is of less importance than their unity. Broken into: 
fragments, they can accomplish nothing, and it is easier to turn 
them back into the right path from the wrong one than to. unité 
them when once they have been split into antagonistic fragments. 


The opposition to the Bill was loud and decided. It had incurred’ 
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the hostility of the Clergy, who thought it threatened their power 
over education. It was held up to odium by the extremists as a 
sign of the uselessness of all Parliamentary action. And it was 
seized on by various discredited politicians as an opportunity of 
regaining popular favour, even at the expense of breaking up the 
National organisation. On the other hand, those who were in- 
clined to support the acceptance of the Bill could only urge, in the 
face of these sweeping denunciations, that it might become a 
workable measure if by good fortune it could be radically amended. 
A contest with the Clergy, while the Anti-Clericals were in the 
Clerical camp, a fight in which only possibilities could be set 
against definite facts, did not give much promise of success. How- 
ever much the opposition of the Bishops may have contributed to 
the rejection of the Bill, the Convention was not ‘‘ clerical.’’ Ac- 
cording to the Rev. James Hannay, in the Morning Leader, Father 
Humphreys’ speech was a failure, and his introduction of Sec- 
tarian bitterness evoked loud protests, while not only. was the de- 
claration of Mr. Devlin, M.P., ‘‘I am an Irish Nationalist, who in 


Irish politics knows no distinction of creed,’’ enthusiastically 
cheered, but even his quotation from Mr. Sloan, M.P., the leader 
of the Orange Democracy: Si H. SWINNY 


The Clemenceau Ministry has survived the assault of the 
Moderates and the Socialists. I was in Paris during the debate, 
and our friends were of opinion that Clemenceau had displayed 
great power of organisation and that being in office had shown 
him that it is necessary for a Minister to govern as well as to 
criticise. But it was not thought that he would remain long in 
office as there was a probability of his being defeated in the Senate 
on the Bill relating to the purchase of the Western Railway by 
the State. This Bill has passed the Chamber, but the Senate has 
delayed the second reading for a long time and it is very likely 
that capitalist influence in that body will be strong enough to ensure: 
its rejection. It was thought that Clemenceau would make this a 
“question of confidence, but that, even if he were defeated, his 
Ministry would not be replaced by a Moderate one. 

x * * * 


Dr. Molenaar, our indefatigable co-religionist, is now editing 
a new review, the ‘‘ Menschheitsziele ’’ (published quarterly by 
Otto Wigand, of Leipzig, 6s. a year). The second number has 
just appeared, and amongst other articles it contains an extremely 
interesting article by the Editor on ‘‘ Confucius.’’ After giving 
an account of the life of the Chinese philosopher, he quotes several 
maxims from him illustrating the practical character of Chinese 
ethics. A portrait in colours of Confucius is given as a frontis- 
piece. A. Rau has an article on Pierre Bayle, the author of the 
celebrated critical dictionary, and rightly emphasises his importance 
in the history of freethought. It was in his work which is so 
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difficult for us to read that the great French writers of the 
eighteenth century found the weapons which they used with such 
vigour against the old arsenal of superstition. The review con- 
tains other articles and also notices of books and magazines. 
PauL DESCOURS 


N O,l: Gy EeS 


DeEatHs.—On May 1, at his residence, 38, Upper Mount Street, Dublin, 
Dr, John Kells Ingram, in his eighty-fourth year. Hay 

On May 14, at 16, Chestnut Street, Hightown, Manchester, William 
Dinsmore, in his seventy-eighth year. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REviEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 1or, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, 
Limited.’’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. - The summer 
programme of pilgrimages and visits to places of public interest can be obtained 
on application to the Hon. Secretary. 

On Saturday, June 8, a visit will be paid to the Temple (The Crusaders, 
Oliver Goldsmith). Meet at 3.30 p.m. outside the Temple Church. The party 
will afterwards proceed to Cliffords Inn, where Mr. Henry Ellis will give an 
address, and tea will be provided. 

On Sunday, June 16, a visit will be paid to Theydon Bois, Epping Forest, 
with the Emerson Ethical Brotherhood. Leave Liverpool Street for Theydon 
at 10.45 a.m., and 2.38 p.m. (changing in the latter case at Stratford), Mr. S. H. 
Swinny will give an address on ‘‘ The Dwellers in the Forest.” 

On Sunday, June 30, there will be a visit to Ealing (Henry Fielding). Meet 
at Ealing Common Station (M. & D. Railway, or tram) at noon. The party 
will afterwards proceed to Woodthorpe (Stonebridge Park, Harlesden), the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Wiskemann, where Mr. Paul Descours will give an 
address at 4 pm., and tea will be provided. All are welcome to these 
Meetings. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for May 31, ‘‘The Irish Question,’’ opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
Subject for June 28, ‘ Different Electoral Systems—Proportional Representa- 
tion,” opened by Mr. Lumb. Non-Members can attend. 

The Positivist Women’s Guild will meet at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, May 20, 
to tna ‘“What is Positivism,’’ by Mr. Sidney Style. All women are cordially 
invited. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 
Review is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist REviEw can also be obtained from William Dunlop, 52, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The 
Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East 
India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 
10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any poiitical party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


Vex USBEASN 


VavuBan, who died just two hundred years ago, owes his place 
in the New Calendar to his eminence as an engineer. Among 
military engineers before the days of Napoleon there is no greater 
name than his, and, quite apart from the contributions which he 
made to science in that capacity, his work may be regarded 
as having been of real service to peace and industry. True, he 
served Louis XIV, not only during the early years of his reign, 
when the peaceful development of France was his chief care, but 
also during those years when the Grand Monarque was attack- 
ing the independence of his neighbours and raising against him- 
self the jealousy and hatred of Europe, out of which grew the 
Coalition that finally overthrew him. But Vauban had no influ- 
ence on the policy of the King, and the ring of fortifications 
with which he surrounded France were the chief cause of the 
tough struggle which France made against the allies during the 
war of the Spanish succession, whereby she was enabled to 
emerge from her disasters, weakened and ruined indeed, but still 
a nation, and independent. 

But as we think of his place in history two hundred years 
after his death, we may be permitted to dwell on his other claims 
to our gratitude, claims as incontestable as his scientific distinc- 
tion. Among the men of action who made the reign of Louis 
XIV illustrious there is no nobler or more attractive figure than 
his. He never showed, and he never had good opportunity for 
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showing, such talents for administration or diplomacy as Colbert, 
Louvois, or Lionne: among soldiers he does not hold so high a 
rank as Turenne or Condé or Luxembourg or Villars, though the 
military services which he rendered to France were probably as 
great as theirs. But more than any other he shows the military 
character in its finest development. He had all the qualities 
that make the soldier’s character attractive even to the least 
military of minds; courage, discipline, chivalry, devotion ; and he 
added to these a social feeling and a moral courage which gave 
him a. unique position at the Court of Versailles. His life has 
not yet been written with the minute attention that has been 
bestowed upon Colbert, Louvois, and Turenne, though there is 
reputed to be abundance of manuscript authority for such a bio- 
graphy. But his life was so simple and so consistent that 
research could hardly change our estimate of him. 

All recent study of the Age of Louis XIV has gone to show 
how wide was the gap which separated Paris and Versailles from 
the provinces. A blaze of dazzling light pours upon the Court 
from the literature and memoirs of the time, and reveals to us a 
brilliant picture of majesty, order, dignity, grace. Dr. Bridges, 
in his valuable lectures on ‘‘ France under Richelieu and Colbert,’” 
has shown how great was the service rendered by the French 
Monarchy and its agents to culture and thought. But until re- 
cently it has been difficult to make out clearly the condition of the 
people and of the provinces, and now, as research draws aside 
the veil, we see, despite all that Colbert had done, a vast amount 
of squalid suffering, of oppression by the nobles and the crown, 
and of rank injustice. There were serious provincial risings, even 
during the period of Colbert’s administration, though they hardly 
attracted the attention of the Court that was busy worshipping 
le roi soleil. The passions of 178g were not far below the sur- 
face though they were entirely without guidance and aim, 

The condition of France would have improved if Colbert’s 
policy had been given a full trial. The two forces which drove 
France down into the deeper degradation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were first the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and, 
secondly, the taxation that was made necessary by the wars that 
continued with little real interruption from 1672 to 1713. The 
persecution of the Protestants was not the cruellest, but it was 
perhaps the most inexcusable measure of religious persecution 
recorded in history; for the Protestants were no longer the 
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slightest threat to the Monarchy or the unity of the kingdom, 
and they contributed far more than their proportionate share to 
the industry and commerce of the country. There was no reason 
for the act except the diseased vanity and the ignorant bigotry 
of the King, and he was unfortunately seconded in his enterprise 
by the jealousy of the Church, which even in the days of Bossuet 
and Fénélon had never ceased to regard the Edict of Nantes 
as an insult that must be effaced on the first opportunity. So 
the Edict was withdrawn in 1685, and, when three years later 
France began nearly a quarter of a century of warfare against 
a great European coalition, all the reforms of Colbert and all 
his carefully devised plans for reducing the expenditure were 
swept aside by the increasing necessity to provide money, in 
great quantities and at once, for the royal armies. 


It is the glory of Vauban that he opposed both these fatal 
tendencies. He was a Catholic, but his eyes were open to the 
ruinous results of the Revocation, and he believed that nothing 
short of the re-enactment of the Edict would remedy the situation. 
He saw the injury that the flight of the Protestants had brought 
upon the trade and commerce of France ; he felt that the hypo- 
critical conformity of the so-called converted Protestants was a 
scandal to religion, and he explained his views in a paper which 
he submitted to the powerful Minister Louvois. His criticism 
of the financial system of France deserves closer attention. The 
financial confusion of France must not, indeed, be regarded as 
the essential cause of the French Revolution, which was in 
essence rather a change in opinion and conviction, a new estimate 
of the values of life. But the financial question conditioned all 
the early stages of the movement and forced the King to adopt 
the measures which led to its outbreak. The financial troubles 
of Louis XVI’s reign have their origin nearly a century before 
the Revolution in the dismal oppression of the last years of 
Louis XIV. Without making any great innovations in principle 
Colbert had so improved the working of the machine of govern- 
ment and had so clearly pointed the way to further improvements 
that if France had followed his example and developed his policy, 
she would have found herself in no worse case financially than 
the other great States of Europe. But instead there had come 
war and bankruptcy, and such a tangle of financial expedients 
that France was never able to escape from them until the Re- 
volution brought in the new era. Amidst all the confusion it 
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is easy now to see the two chief causes of the trouble. The 
richest sections of the community escaped from the payment of 
their proper share on the ground of privilege ; and the financial 
machinery was so complicated and so corruptly worked that the 
burden on the shoulders of the people was absurdly greater than 
the gain to the Treasury. 

If Vauban could have had his way he would have cut at the root 
of the evil. He published in 1707 the Projet d’une dime Royale 
(‘‘the royal tithe ’’), which has been called ‘‘ the most important 
work on public economy that appeared before Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations.’ There is a good deal in it that seems fanciful and 
unsatisfactory. It is, in particular, curious to find him praising 
the financial administration of the Church and urging the adop- 
tion of a similar system by the State. But the actual proposals 
are all on lines that the future was to show to be fruitful. He 
would have abolished privilege ; he would have made wealth of 
all kinds to pay its fair share of taxation ; he would have im- 
mensely simplified the whole machinery of assessment and col- 
lection. In the Preface there is one often quoted passage which 
may be quoted once more: it is interesting to compare it with 
recent efforts to form a statistical estimate of the poverty of our 
great towns :— 

“By all the researches that I have been able to make during several 
years of close application, I have come to the clear conclusion that 
one-tenth of the people is reduced to beggary and does as a matter 
of fact live by begging; of the nine-tenths remaining, five cannot give 
alms to the first tenth because they are very little better off; of the 
other four-tenths three are in far from comfortable circumstances and 
are embarrassed by debt and law suits; in the tenth which still remains, 
which includes the clergy, the nobility, the legal profession, the Govern- 
ment officials and the higher merchant class, there cannot be more than 
a hundred thousand families. Of these there are not more than ten 
thousand that are thoroughly well off, and nearly the whole of these 


are employed in the public service or closely connected with that 
service.” 


If Louis XIV, or his Ministers, would but have listened to 
him! But the year 1707, in which the book was published, was 
not propitious to reform. It was almost impossible to think of 
reforms while a huge and unsuccessful war was straining the 
resources of France to the uttermost. The book, therefore, only 
brought upon its author the displeasure of the King, and the 
royal frown seems to have hastened Vauban’s death. The French 
monarchy had in the end to pay a heavy price for its disregard 


of his counsel. A. J. Grant 
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FHPeTIPER ALS ANDO THE COLONIAL 
CONFERENCE 


IZXPERTS in political meteorology, who carefully study the by- 
elections, will have noticed that the Government have already 
lost some of the ground gained at the General Election—as, 
indeed, is usually the fate of the Ministerial party in an age in 
which it is more easy to criticise effectively than to govern well. 
There has been no such swift succession of defeats as marked 
the closing years of the late Ministry. In only two cases have 
seats been actually lost, and in one of these the progressive vote 
was divided. But the general tendency has been for the Opposi- 
tion poll to increase; and although it is improbable that the 
immense Liberal majority would be completely destroyed by a 
dissolution, it is evident that the Government cannot hope to 
retain after an election, the almost unprecedented strength that 
they now enjoy in the House of Commons, unless they can arouse 
a new wave of enthusiasm. Nor can it be said that any member 
of the Cabinet, with one exception, has increased his reputation 
and popularity. Alone of them all, the Prime Minister, after 
his eighteen months of office, stands higher in the confidence of 
his party and the esteem of the public. It is in such circum- 
stances that the Ministry begins its efforts to destroy the per- 
petual veto of the House of Lords—a task of such difficulty as 
would tax the power of the strongest and most popular adminis- 
tration. If it accomplishes this task it will certainly be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest administrations of modern times. 
The slight electoral misfortunes of the Government—slight in 
themselves, but awkward in view of the work to be done—have 
resulted in the prescribing of opposite measures by physicians 
of rival schools. According to the first of these, the decisive 
vote in electoral contests is that of the undecided man, and he 
is always a moderate, occupying an intermediate position between 
parties, and easily frightened if the party in power attempts to 
carry its principles to their logical conclusion. In the last Gene- 
ral Election, numbers of middle-class voters whose inclinations 
were Conservative, voted for the Liberals: business men disliked 
a fiscal revolution; officials with fixed salaries failed to see what 
they would gain by putting a tax on imports ; and men of honour 
thought the deceptions and subterfuges of the late Prime Minister 
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went beyond what was allowable even in the Parliamentary game. 
Such men, according to this opinion, should be retained at all 
hazards, even if, in order to do so, the Liberals had to content 
themselves with marking time and keeping the Protectionists at 
bay. 

But there are other advisers who maintain that this view 
entirely overlooks the present composition of the electorate, in 
which the middle-classes are a minority. There is, it is true, a 
yery large number of undecided voters among the workers, and 
it was the adhesion of these to the Liberal or Labour candidates 
that was the chief element in the defeat of the Conservatives— 
who in the purely middle-class constituencies generally held their 
own. But these undecided voters are very far from being attrac- 
ted by a neutral policy. Many of them have at bottom a certain 
distrust of the Liberals, and especially of the Nonconformist 
section of that party ; they see no harm in drinking a glass cf 
beer on Sunday or putting a shilling on a horse ; and they do nci 
wish for legislative enactments against what they consider harm- 
less amusements. This powerfully affected them in 1895. In 
1900, they were caught up in the excitement of the war. In 
1906, numerous reasons turned this unattached vote to the other 
side. They shared to the full the disgust of other classes at 
the disingenuous conduct of the late Ministry ; they recognised 
the failure of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa; they 
saw the dangers of Chinese Labour ; they feared that a retura 
to Protection would bring with it the certainty of a rise in the 
price of food and only the possibility of a rise in the wages of 
labour ; and among the organised workers, there was the 
strongest determination to set aside by legislation the recent de- 
cisions against the trade unions. What is wanted, according to 
these advisers, is a policy to rouse enthusiasm, whether by an 
appeal to the class-interest or the generous instincts of the mass 
of the voters. This will be the most effective way of deciding 
waverers, and the only effective means of bringing to the poll 
that numerous body whose indifference to politics can only be 
overcome by an appeal to strong motives and clearly-defined 
principles. 

Now if we examine the policy of the Government since it took 
office, it will be seen that with one important exception they have 
followed the former of these two policies. That exception is the 
granting of a liberal constitution to the Transvaal—and I think 
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it will be admitted that no act of theirs has been so popular and 
so successful. In other matters, they have adopted a different 
course—designed to meet the wishes of moderate men, whether 
inside the Cabinet or outside. They brought in an Education 
Bill, which was in accordance with no general principle, and was 
especially intended to suit a particular section of their followers ; 
it evoked no enthusiasm among the general public, and only that 
particular section seriously regretted its rejection by the Lords. 
They attempted to satisfy the Trade-Unionists by a measure 
which still left the funds of the Unions at the mercy of the Courts 
of Law. The pressure of outside opinion enabled the House of. 
Commons to alter this, and the Peers did not venture to reject 
it. The measure as passed satisfied the demands of the skilled 
workers ; but the Government, by introducing it in another form, 
lost the claim which they would otherwise have had on the grati- 
tude of that powerful body. Their Irish Bill, though no doubt 
““honest and sincere,’ was meagre in the extreme, and gained 
no support. In India, the imprisonment of political offenders 
without trial, definite charge, or opportunity of defence, is an 
open declaration that in the opinion of a leading Liberal, Liberal 
principles cannot be applied to one of the chief problems of our 
Empire. Finally, as the greatest of all these errors, there is the 
assembling of the Colonial Conference, with the opportunities it 
offered for the re-awakening of Imperialism and the resuscitation 
of Imperial Preference. 

It no doubt seemed much easier to let things take their course ; 
to allow the meeting to take place; to present to the country 
the spectacle of the Liberal party moved by a fervent though sane 
Imperialism ;. and thus to impress on the public that if they 
wanted an Imperial policy, they could trust the Liberals to carry 
it out as effectively and less expensively than their opponents. 
Unfortunately, the common-sense of the country naturally pre- 
fers to entrust the carrying out of a policy to those whose prin- 
ciples are most in accord with it. If a Liberal Minister tells 
‘the nation that coercion is necessary in India, the plain man does 
not—like the patriotic journalist—take pride in the thought that 
‘statesmen of all parties are ready to sacrifice their principles to a 
high Imperial policy: on the contrary, he draws the inference 
‘that Liberalism is condemned by the logic of events, and he 
“ceases to support a party whose theories break down in practice. 
During the existence of the late Government, the people of these 
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islands had their fill of Imperialism. They had the vindication 
of their country’s honour in South Africa, which was to have 
taken six weeks and ten millions of money, and really required 
over three years and two hundred and twenty millions. They em- 
barked on a Miners’ War, and they got Chinese Labour. At the 
General Election, they did not give the Liberals their immense 
majority because they thought they would play the game of Im- 
perialism better, but because they were tired of playing it at all. 
Protection was defeated in spite of the raging, tearing propa- 
ganda, but Preference never had strength to come into the field at 
all. It was the obvious policy of the Liberals to make the most of 
this happy disposition of the public, and to turn the attention 
of the people to the establishment of friendly relations with our 
neighbours outside and the promotion of reforms within. The 
understanding with France already in existence was an excellent 
beginning for the first; and there were assuredly no want of 
urgent measures in the second category ; the Colonies should 
have been allowed to sink into their natural place as friendly 
and prosperous communities, with:whom we always wished to be 
on the best of terms, but who had no power to add materially 
‘to our prosperity, unless they were willing to assist us in some 
adequate way in the burden of Imperial defence. 

This was not the view taken by the Government. It was. 
necessary that the Conference should meet, lest the Oppositiom 
newspapers should say that the Ministry were Little-Englanders: 
without Imperial Feeling. It was necessary that the proceedings. 
should be given great prominence and importance, lest the Colo-. 
nies should be offended. The result was just what might have: 
been expected. For several weeks, the politicians from the Colo-. 
nies were paraded about the country or entertained in London : 
the sittings of the Conference occupied a great share of the 
attention of the Press ; the opinions of the Colonial Prime Minis- 
ters were set against those of English statesmen, as representing 
equal or almost equal sections of the United Empire ; and it was 
impressed on the public, implicitly and it may be without inten- 
tion by the Liberal newspapers, explicitly by the organs of the 
Opposition, that in any question which at all concerned the Colo-- 
nies, the views of the Colonial Ministers should have great 
weight. Now there were many subjects discussed at the Con-. 
ference. A few hours were given to the question of Naval De- 
fence, the one matter connected with the Colonies that is of 
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real importance to the people of these islands ; but not very much 
in the shape of a ‘‘ Colonial offer’’ to relieve us of the defence 
of the Colonies was forthcoming, though Australia has been 
graciously pleased to announce that she will no longer pay us the 
200,000 a year she has hitherto contributed, and will devote it 
to a local fleet. Canada will continue to do nothing. But to the 
great question of whether we should tax foreign imports in 
order to give the Colonies a preference, several sittings were de- 
voted. At the General Election, Preference attracted little atten- 
tion, and Protection was believed by the majority of the electors 
to have been overthrown in fair fight—as much by the folly of 
the arguments of its defenders as by the strength of those of its 
opponents. Now during the Conference, the public whom it was 
so desirable from the Liberal point of view to keep in this 
opinion, were treated day by day to the reports of the arguments 
and counter-arguments of the two sides, which few read, but 
which left the general impression that there was much to be said 
for both; for though the Liberal papers assured their readers 
that the Free-Traders (confined to the representatives of the 
Mother-country) had much the best of the debate, their readers 
could not help being influenced by the almost solid array of Colo- 
nial opinion in favour of Preference, to which expression was 
given by men whom they were at the very same time being 
pressed to consider as eminent statesmen of a glorious Empire. 
Never did the enemies of a dying cause afford such a help to its 
revival. It is only the inherent weakness of the Preference 
branch of the general movement that has prevented a great 
revival of the cry for Protection. 

In one point alone has the Conference been of service to the 
Liberals, and that is the one point where they had given full 
scope to Liberal principles. It is not too much to say that the 
presence of General Botha, his good feeling, his dignity, his 
honesty and his statesmanship, almost outweighed the ill-effects 
wrought by his six colleagues. One of these, indeed, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, is himself a statesman of a high rank, whose services 
to his own nation, for it is thus that he has spoken of Canada, 
will long be held in remembrance throughout the vast territory 
over which he rules. But there were circumstances of contrast 
which made Botha the central figure in the popular imagination ; 
and as our old enemy passed through our streets amid the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of the people, the minds of many must have 
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gone back to the old days before the war, when Dr. Jameson, 
now so small a figure in comparison, was a centre of popular 
admiration. The success that has attended the application of 
Liberal principles to the Transvaal should be an encouragement 
to Liberal statesmen to do likewise elsewhere. In that and not 
in denying their principles and being false to their professions, 
lies the way of safety. S. H. Swinny 


BORDER PROBLEMS IN -SGLIENCE 


It is an objection often advanced against any suggested classi- 
fication of the sciences that with the progress of knowledge the 
limits of the different sciences continually tend to lose their 
definiteness, so that any mapping of the whole field in distinct 
divisions has an appearance of arbitrariness. And it is un- 
doubtedly necessary to recognise that some degree of arbitrari- 
ness must attach to any system of classification. If we regard 
all facts as amenable to the positive method of study, and to that 
only, it is obvious that any division of knowledge into separate 
fields is to a certain extent artificial, and is only to be justified 
by considerations of expedience. | There is ample evidence to 
show that such classifications do serve a useful purpose when 
their nature and scope are properly understood, and it is not 
attempted to constrain the facts to fit into a rigid frame. 

The growing indefiniteness of the internal boundaries of know- 
ledge is illustrated by the rise in recent years of ‘‘ borderland ’’ 
sciences, each lying between two of the greater divisions, and 
partaking to some extent of the nature of both of its neighbours. 
Among such sciences are astrophysics, physical chemistry, phy- 
siological chemistry, biometrics, and physiological psychology. 
It will be noticed that these are chiefly concrete sciences, and 
herein lies the root of most of the misunderstanding which pre- 
vails with regard to Comte’s classification. The linear arrange- 
ment of the main divisions of knowledge is only applicable to 
the abstract sciences, whilst the reaction of the higher sciences 
on the lower, and the overlapping of adjoining areas, are chiefly 
noticeable in the field of concrete knowledge, a systematic classi- 
fication of which has hardly been attempted. Thus astrophysics 
does not yield a new group of abstract laws constituting a tran- 
sition from astronomy to physics, but rather deals with the appli- 
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cation of the methods and results of physics to the heavenly 
bodies ; it is thus entirely concrete. The position of physical 
chemistry is different. Regarded at first as a transitional stage 
between physics and chemistry, it has in course of time developed 
into the study of the general laws of chemical reactions, disso- 
ciated as far as possible from the specific nature of the reacting 
substances. It is, therefore, really the most abstract part of 
chemistry, drawing its inductions from the facts supplied by the 
concrete science of descriptive chemistry. 

Physiological chemistry furnishes the most typical example of 
a border science. Hitherto, the transition from chemistry to 
biology, the next higher stage in the linear series, has been one 
extremely difhcult.of accomplishment, and chemists and biologists 
have mainly worked in their own independent regions, with only 
rare contact at their common frontier. The nature of the 
methods of chemical research developed since Lavoisier has caused 
investigation to be confined chiefly to crystalline compounds, and 
to those of comparatively low molecular weight. The study of 
colloids has, on account of the inherent difficulties, both mani- 
pulative and theoretical, met with comparative neglect until quite 
recently. The physiologist, on the other hand, found himself 
compelled to deal with highly complex substances of unknown 
constitution, and could derive but little help from the accumulated 
facts and methods of the chemist. Hence, although the idea of 
an ‘‘organic’’ chemistry differing not merely in degree but in 
kind from the inorganic has long disappeared from the science, 
it remains true that an apparent break of continuity persists be- 
tween the two studies, and until lately the chemical investigation 
of physiological products was pursued in a crude way highly un- 
satisfactory to the chemist, accustomed to far more rigid tests 
of purity and to more exact methods of research. The disad- 
vantages of such a breach have now become so obvious that a 
new class of investigators has arisen, the class of physiological 
chemists, whose aim it is so to modify the methods of chemistry 
as to render them applicable to the more complex conditions 
met with in the animal or vegetable organism. The pursuit of 
the new border science thus demands a training in the methods 
and a knowledge of the facts of both chemistry and physiology. 

In a recent lecture to the Chemical Society by a representative 
of botanical science, various problems in plant-physiology were 
enumerated, for the solution of which the co-operation of the 
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chemist is not only desirable but indispensable. Such is, for 
instance, the fact that sugar and other substances, which fail to 
penetrate the protoplasm of a cell immersed in their solutions, 
nevertheless travel freely from cell to cell within the plant. The 
solution of this problem, one of fundamental importance, is de- 
layed by our present ignorance of the nature of the diffusive 
process, even under the simplified conditions of laboratory ex- 
periment, and with the use of artificially prepared membranes of 
known constitution. A still more striking problem is that offered 
by the extraordinary physiological reactions excited in certain 
plants by chemical stimuli, especially those modifications of 
growth induced by the punctures of gall-insects. All attempts 
to produce galls by inoculation of the plant with chemical irritants 
have failed, resulting only in the death of the structure or in 
the isolation of the wounded portion by means of a protective 
layer of cork. Here, again, a chemical study of the conditions 
of the change must supplement botanical observation. 

Many other examples of border problems might be cited from 
geological chemistry, from physical geology, and so forth, all 
needing the co-operation of two or more distinct groups of scien- 
tific workers. The new study of biometrics has even brought 
together investigators apparently so widely removed as the bio- 
logists and the mathematicians, and the overlapping of concrete 
studies hitherto regarded as distinct is becoming every year more 
conspicuous. The principal hindrance to a successful attack on 
such problems is the exaggerated specialism which prevails in 
scientific investigation, causing a geheral ignorance on the part 
of workers in one field of the nature of the questions which are 
engaging the attention of workers in another field. The chemist, 
absorbed in the study of a particular group of compounds, too 
often knows nothing of the problems which interest the physio- 
logist and the geologist, to whom his co-operation might be of 
the greatest value, and the same is more or less true through- 
out the whole field of science. The day has, of course, long gone 
by when any individual could hope to gain a mastery of the whole 
extant scientific knowledge. The late M. Berthelot declared 
himself to be the last of the chemists who claimed the whole of 
chemistry as their province, and the original worker tends more 
and more to devote himself to a small area within his own 
science, to a single group of chemical compounds, of plants, of 
beetles, or of geological strata. This great sub-division is un- 
avoidable, considering the time required to master the technique 
of experimental research and to investigate thoroughly the most 
limited region. But the obvious dangers of this specialism need 
to be corrected by a wide encyclopedic training in the principles 
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of the sciences. It is hardly possible, save in exceptional cases, that 
a man should be at the same time a skilled physicist and a skilled 
physiologist, but it is both possible and highly desirable that his 
training should be such as to give him, along with a thorough 
and detailed knowledge of his own chosen specialism, a clear 
knowledge of the main laws and guiding principles of the other 
sciences, sufficient to enable him to follow with interest the lead- 
ing investigations of his fellow-workers. At present, even in 
those societies which claim to cover the whole field of science, 
segregation of their members tends to take place at their meet- 
ings, and the reader of a paper speaks as a rule to an audience 
of specialists in his own department, so that it is only rarely 
that a wider circle can be reached. The present system of scien- 
tific education tends to encourage specialisation early in the stu- 
dent’s career, and the encyclopedic training in general principles 
which should give the wider outlook so necessary as a corrective 
to narrow specialism is hardly regarded in the educational system. 
Above all, the social destination of knowledge is lost sight of. 
So long as the investigation of isolated phenomena of nature is 
regarded as an end in itself, without regard to its place in a 
larger whole, so long will a narrow outlook prevail in science. 
A broad philosophic view of the sum of human knowledge as 
forming a whole converging towards a single goal, the higher 
welfare of Humanity, is the only corrective of the evils of ex- 
aggerated specialism, and this corrective it is the function of 
a positive and synthetic philosophy to supply. 
Ceci. H. DeEscu 


NGA Ea ONG EA 


It is singular what power a spurious form of patriotism has to 
blind the eyes of its adherents to the actual position occupied by 
their own country in relation to the rest of the world. One of 
the latest instances of this is furnished by a book entitled ‘‘ Europe 
and the Turks,’’ of which Mr. Noel Buxton is the author. He 
is the Chairman of the Executive Committee of a body calling 
itself the Balkan Committee, the objects of which, as set forth 
in the book in question, are, broadly speaking, to impress on the 
British public the view that Great Britain is specially responsible, 
under the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, for restoring Macedonia to 
the rule of the Turk, and that no reforms in that province are 
worth the paper they are written on, unless they provide for the 
transference of executive control from the hands of the Sultan to 
those of European officials. It is to assist the Committee in these 
objects that Mr. Buxton has written his book. 

The ‘‘ unspeakable Turk ’’ furnishes his text, and the general 
drift of his argument is that, sooner or later—sooner, rather than 
later—the Turk must go. To those who remember the agitation 
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of 1876 his language will appear very familiar. He draws, from 
personal observation, a very distressing picture of Macedonia, 
which reminds the reader of much that was written at that time 
about Bulgaria, and he assumes that public interest in the 
question is so keen that, if the Government would endeavour to 
bring the question before the European Powers, it would obtain 

‘universal support.’’ Acting on this assumption—which seems 
to me a doubtful one—he asks, ‘‘ What is the first and simplest 
theory on which we ought to proceed?’’ This he finds in ‘* the 
simple principle which the Duke of Argyll enunciates in his 
volume upon our duty to Turkey, when he says: ‘ Every Christian 
nation has a commission to remove such evils as may be accessible 


to its efforts.’’’ But, in Mr. Buxton’s view, ‘‘ this commission 
is overshadowed by the more obvious duty of redressing the 
wrongs for which we are ourselves responsible.’’ ‘* England,”’ 


he says, ‘‘ is, above all, concerned in spreading the idea of legality 
among the nations; and disinterested conduct, if only from the 
advantages of possessing a good reputation, brings in the end its 
material reward.’’ ‘‘ We are bound,’’ he continues elsewhere, 
‘“by the call of common human nature, to aid the victim of 
cruelty ; by the proud tradition of our country—always foremost 
in aid of liberty and national right.” 

It is but fair to presume that, in laying down these principles, 
Mr. Buxton does not entertain any arriére pensée, and one is 
loth to say anything which might have the air of casting ridicule 
on genuine convictions. But, when he assigns to us “the duty 
of redressing the wrongs for ‘which we are responsible, it is im- 
possible to refrain from reminding him that the literal realisation 
of that principle would carry us a long way outside the boundaries 
of Macedonia. The world, from Gibraltar to Hong-Kong, and 
from Hong-Kong to Capetown, is strewn with instances of wrongs 
we have committed ; many of them much more serious than that 
cited by Mr. Buxton. For fifty years Positivists have been urging 
that some of them Should be remedied ; and if, acting on his own 
principle, he is prepared to lend his assistance, they would wel- 
come him as a coadjutor. 

When, however, we are told that England is always foremost 
in aid of liberty and national right, one is filled with amazement, 
and can but wonder what fairy enchanter can have thus obscured 
Mr. Buxton’s perception of the realities of life. With Ireland, 
India, Burma, and many other places crying aloud in protest 
against such a statement; with our hands still red with the 
slaughter of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State (free, 
alas! no longer); with our consciences still seared with the 
infamies of the Concentration Camps, how—how is it possible 
for him to give utterance to such a gross caricature of the truth? 
Ipfear that; one, if, not. the only adequate, explanation is to be 
found in an aspect of the question which one would fain ignore, 
but to which it is impossible to shut one’s eyes. On looking at 
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the organisation of the Balkan Committee, as given in Mr. Bux- 
ton’s book, I find that, of its fifteen Vice-Presidents, four are 
Bishops, two Canons, and two eminent Nonconformist ministers, 
and that its General Committee of twenty-six includes six clerical 
persons and several more or less prominent Christian laymen. 
Having a vivid recollection of the theological fanaticism which 
was manifested in 1876 in connection with the Bulgarian “ atroci- 
ties,’’ I cannot help feeling that a body containing so strong a 
clerical element is open to some suspicion, and that a movement, 
started ostensibly with purely political aims, may be made the 
instrument of theological designs; that the secular welfare of 
the unhappy Macedonian population may be forgotten in the 
desire to assert the supremacy of the Cross over the Crescent. 


Unfortunately, the tone which Mr. Buxton adopts rather con- 
firms this suspicion. He admits that, personally, the Turk has 
many virtues—with qualifications which he is careful to point out, 
“* He is quiet and industrious, if stupid; truthful and devout, 
tf intolerant; chaste, according to Moslem chastity; and sober, so 
long as he is tgnorant.’’ But, when it comes to a question of 
government, of social organisation, the Turk, as a Mahomedan, 
entirely denies ‘‘all the chief beliefs which characterise Chris- 
tianity, and which have raised the human race—the belief, namely, 
that all races and religions are equally entitled to justice, order, 
freedom, to the protection of life and property and family honour ; 
that intellect, art, and material wealth should be developed ; that 
a man should have one wife only,’’ etc., etc. The Turkish Go- 
vernment, consequently, is, in his view, incapable, corrupt, and 
unjust. 

Some people, it seems, have been so inconsiderate as to hint 
that, so far from the above beliefs necessarily inspiring all Chris- 
tian government, the condition of Russia is ‘‘ worse than that of 
Turkey.’’ But to that assertion Mr. Buxton replies that ‘‘ the 
Russian bureaucracy, in normal times, supplies order and the pos- 
sibility of a decent life.’’ It would be interesting to learn from 
him what times in Russia could be regarded as ‘‘ normal,’’ and 
to hear from the Jewish community there when they have ever 
enjoyed justice, freedom, and the protection of life, property, and 
family honour. The fact is that, whatever claims the Western 
States of Furope may have to the possession of the social virtues 
which Mr. Buxton regards as specially Christian, it will not do 
to consider them as the outcome exclusively of religious belief, 
but rather as arising out of the whole of the social antecedents of 
those States—includine Greek poetry and philosophy, Roman 
energy and discipline, the moral coercion of the Catholic spiritual 
power, and the hierarchical social organisation of the Feudal age. 
Whatever benefit, direct or indirect, Russia may have derived 
from the first two of these influences, it is clear that she did not, 
and could not, derive any from the last two. The Positive 
philosophy of history, indeed, regards Russia as being, like 
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Turkey, a theocratic Asiatic State—not a European one ; and it 
is, therefore, not surprising if, in some quarters, her Government 
is regarded as more incapable, corrupt, and unjust than that of 
the latter. 

But this is rather by the way. Briefly, Mr. Buxton’s view is 
that the Turkish government of Macedonia is, necessarily, so 
iniquitous that, by some means, it must be superseded. The 
simplest way of achieving this, if all the Western Powers were 
inspired by his convictions, would be for them to form a coalition 
and drive the Turk, ‘“‘ bag and baggage,’’ across the Bosphorus ; 
and, although Mr. Buxton does not directly make this proposal, 
he seems, at the bottom of his soul, to long for some such drastic 
proceeding. But he recognises, also, that the idea is impractic- 
able, for the simple reason that the States concerned have their 
own motives for refusing to join such a coalition. In default of 
this remedy, therefore, he urges very strongly the adoption by 
the Powers of a proposal made by Lord Lansdowne in 1905, that 
Macedonia, while still retaining nominally the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, should be placed under the administrative and executive 
control of a Commission of delegates named by the Powers. 
Hitherto this proposal has hung fire, the States concerned not yet 
having seen their way to accept it. To the ardent spirit of Mr. 
Buxton their hesitation appears incomprehensible, and he deplores 
the deterioration of public feeling which it indicates—‘‘the fall that 
has taken place from the ideal of Charlemagne, from the Holy Roman 
Empire, with its theory of a united Christendom, to the modern 
makeshift of the ‘balance of power’.’’ But, although he may 
find a difficulty in admitting it, the explanation is simple. It is 
not merely the theory of a united Christendom which has dis- 
appeared as a motive power of State action. Not merely is the 
crusading spirit extinct, as may be verified by the fact that, 
from time to time, Christian sovereigns, and even Popes, have 
found it expedient, for political reasons, to form alliances with the 
Sultan ; but the belief in Christianity itself, as a religious doc- 
trine, is decaying. 

As a final alternative, Mr. Buxton supports a suggestion which 
he says has been made .by Professor Westlake, the President of 
the Balkan Committee, that, in the event of Bulgaria declaring 
war on the Sultan—which seems to be expected—our special re- 
sponsibility would impose on us the duty of assisting her with a 
naval force. The result would be that the Bulgarian army—whose 
victory is rather rashly assumed—would march to Constantinople, 
the British fleet would occupy Smyrna or Gallipoli, and, to save 
herself from collapse, Turkey would appeal to the Powers ; a con- 
ference would be called ; and united Europe would impose its will 
on the Sultan. About the same time also, although Mr. Buxton 
does not say so, an unusual opportunity of catching larks will be 
afforded to.us, in consequence of the sky falling. 

~The fundamental weakness of Mr. Buxton’s-argument seems 
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to consist in attributing the present condition of Macedonia to 
the defects of the Turkish Government ; whereas it is primarily 
due to the savage racial antagonism of its inhabitants. Greek, 
Serb, Bulgar, and Roumanian, all claim a share in the province, 
and are all struggling for supremacy. To this feeling of hostility 
must be added a bitter religious feud. ‘‘ The spirit of Chau- 
vinism,’’ Mr, Buxton himself acknowledges, ‘‘is but thinly veiled 
under the garb of Churchmanship.’’? Nationalities are identified 
with Churches, and an intensity of national feeling, quite incredible 
to the Occidental, is produced. Under these circumstances, 
the most ideal form of government would have a_ difh- 
cult task. The archangel Gabriel himself would perhaps 
fail to maintain continuous peace. It may, however, be 
suggested that, incapable as the Turk may be, his in- 
efficiency as a governor is intensified by the tutelage which 
Europe has imposed on him, and by the shackles with which she 
impedes his freedom of action. If the objectionable ‘‘ capitula- 
tions ’? which exempt foreigners in Turkey from his jurisdiction: 
were abolished, and he were allowed to govern in his own way,, 
he would probably soon succeed in enforcing quietude. His way 
might not be Mr. Buxton’s way; but the methods by which 
Governments, whether Christian ‘or other, suppress revolts are 
usually adopted in accordance with what are regarded as the 
practical necessities of the case, and without much consideration 
for democratic criticism. The whole controversy illustrates the 
parable of the mote and the beam. It would be futile to quarrel! 
with the Sultan for employing the methods of His Most Christian: 
Majesty Louis XIV; and we have lately seen what course free-- 
dom-loving, constitutional England thinks it necessary, in India,, 
to take in dealing with what she regards as sedition. 
Henry ELLis 

P.S.—Since the foregoing article was written, a Blue-book 
[Turkey, Cd. 3454], containing Correspondence relating to South- 
Eastern Europe during the period extending from the 27th 
February, 1905, to the 2nd March, 1907, has been issued, and 
its perusal tends to confirm the view I have suggested—that, if 
the Turkish Government were relieved from European meddling, 
and given a free hand, they would probably find a remedy for 
the condition of Macedonia. The one point which the Blue-book 
brings out most prominently is not, as Mr. Buxton implies, that 
the disorder of the province is primarily due to the inhabitants” 
hatred of the Turk. There is very little evidence of the existence 
of such a feeling. We read nothing, or almost nothing, of any 
insurrectionary movements, in the proper sense, against the 
Turkish forces. What we do read of is a series of horrible, savage 
outrages, arising, apparently, almost more out of religious than of 
national antagonism, in which Bulgar, Greek, Serb, and Mos- 
lem are all concerned against each other ; but in which the Greek 
is by far the greatest criminal. And one of the most discourag-. 
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ing features of the case is the evasive, disloyal, dishonourable 
policy of the Greek Government, which, not venturing again to 
engage in open hostilities with a Power which has so recently 
defeated it, continues, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
British Government, to permit a stream of its own subjects to 
cross the Macedonian frontier, and to assist in perpetuating the 
evil. 


NOTES FROM FRANCE 


In a recent visit to France in May and June I was struck by 
the utter absence of any indication of what was called the 
‘‘ religious crisis.’? I never heard or saw any sign of it, nor was 
it the subject of comment in the Press. I read the newspapers 
of all sides constantly, but I rarely saw an allusion to the Church 
question. |The Churches were open as usual, but practically 
empty. I attended mass in two cathedrals, and in several 
churches, both in cities and in villages; but I seldom counted more 
than fifty worshippers and more often five. The agitation, what- 
ever it was, seems to have practically settled itself. A leading 
official in one of the great State establishments told me that the 
Disestablishment question no longer aroused any interest, and 
was not expected to give any further trouble. 

I followed with attention the story of two great local Strikes 
—or rather economic paralyses—that of the seamen and that of 
the vinegrowers of the South. Both were on a vast scale, and 
for the time produced a state of social anarchy greater than 
any Interdict in the Middle Ages. They were Strikes which had 
characters unexampled in any economic war. No questions of 
wages, hours, or terms of employment were at issue. Employers 
and employed, capitalists and workmen, officers and privates, all 
‘stood together, and combined for the same end. Both Strikes, 
reducing the localities to complete paralysis, were directed not 
against Industrial chiefs, but against the Government and the 
Legislature. Both were designed to induce Senators and De- 
-puties to make some quite minor amendments in the administra- 
tive machinery. The first was to obtain some small benefit for 
the Naval Reserve. The second was to obtain a better price for 
‘the poorest wine grown in France. A struggle so new in all its 
conditions, and so fraught with tremendous possibilities in the 
future, deserves very close study, and throws a wild searchlight 
on the economic state of the modern world. 

Writing in the midst of a very formidable crisis (19 June), 
T abstain from entering at large on a problem of urgency and 
moment, more serious, says a former Prime Minister, than any 
which has occurred since 1870. The crisis arose with extraordin- 
ary suddenness; for, until ten days ago, it was treated with 
‘amused indifference. At present I note only the following points. 
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Krance and the Capital have of late suffered from a succession 
of murderous outrages, stimulated apparently from the example 
of Russian anarchism. Economic struggles have taken a form 
of passion and discipline that entirely defy political and_ patriotic 
reasons. Unrest and discontent have certainly grown both in 
range and in depth. The army, and still more the navy, are said 
to be simmering with a good deal of sporadic disaffection. Lastly, 
the pressure of military service and of gigantic taxation, both 
national and municipal, is being felt throughout the Southern and 
Western provinces to be an almost intolerable burden. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


NReSVORE EY AND “GHEo DEPOR DAkION 
OF LAJPAT RAI* 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” 


Sir,—At the present moment it does not seem inopportune to 
recall the words used by Mr. Morley in the House of Commons 
on April 24, 1902, on the occasion of the arbitrary detention of 
a certain Mr. Cartwright in Cape Town. The official reason 
given by a Tory Minister for this detention was as follows: ‘‘ Mr. 
Cartwright’s views are anti-British, and it is not deemed desir- 
able by the authorities in South Africa to increase the number 
of persons in this country who disseminate anti-British propa- 
ganda.’’ Mr. Morley then plied Mr. Brodrick with questions 
which are identical in character with those I have addressed to 
him in connection with the present case of Lala Lajpat Rai. He 
was as little satisfied with the answers he received as I am now, 
and he moved the adjournment of the House. During the debate 
he characterised the reason quoted as ‘‘ the most outrageous and 
indefensible answer ever given within these walls since Simon 
de Montfort invented Parliament’’; and in the course of his 
remarks he applied the following adjectives—illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, tyrannical, and arbitrary, impudently absurd and prepos- 
terous—to the action of the Government in detaining a man “‘ for 
some other reasons which they do not disclose.”’ 

I venture now to invite attention to this incident. The case 
of Lala Lajpat Rai in 1907 may not be altogether on all fours 
with that of Mr. Cartwright in 1902. For instance, nothing has 
ever been adduced to show that Lala Lajpat Rai has been impli- 
cated in the dissemination of anti-British propaganda. But 
whether this can be shown or not, his arrest and deportation with- 
out charge or trial are a negation of Liberal principles which 
many Liberals feel bound to denounce, although the phrases they 
employ may not be so highly coloured as those used by Mr. 
Morley five years ago. I find that twenty-four members of the 


* Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian of June 18, 1907. 
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present Front Bench and the whole of the Liberal party voted 
with Mr. Morley then. What are they doing now? No one can 
regret more than I do that a Liberal Government in office should 
resort to a course of action which they so unreservedly condemned 
in Opposition. It is not surprising that the announcement of 
this reversal of policy should be welcomed with loud cheers from 
the Opposition, amid ominous silence from the Liberal and Labour 
benches. But it is never too late to acknowledge a blunder. And 
I hope that at any rate Mr. Morley will remember before long 
the words of Sir James Mackintosh, another eminent philosophic 
Liberal, which he himself quoted in 1902, that ‘‘ to continue to act 
upon a supposed necessity after the necessity has expired is an 
enormous crime.’’—Yours, etc., - HENRY COTTON 
House of Commons, June 15. 


A SERMON ON DR. INGRAM 


READERS of this Review may be interested in comparing the 
notices of Dr. Ingram from the Positivist standpoint which have 
already appeared in it with the following extract from a sermon 
delivered by the Very Rev. Dean Bernard in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and reported in the Irish Times of May 6 :— 


‘‘We are not likely ever again to have among us men of 
encyclopedic knowledge like Dr. Ingram. He graduated with 
high distinction as a mathematician, and his powers as a geometer 
were signally exhibited in his earliest published papers. But he 
soon turned his thoughts to letters, and he succeeded in due 
course first to the Chair of English Literature, and then to that 
of Greek. In both capacities he brought honour to the Univer- 
sity by his writings, which showed him to be not only an accom- 
plished and exact scholar, but a critic of the finest taste. As an 
economist and the historian of social institutions he achieved 
an even wider reputation, and his ‘ History of Political Economy” 
has been translated into nine languages, including Japanese. Per- 
haps the extraordinary range of his interests was never better dis- 
played than in the remarkable address which he delivered as 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, some fifteen years ego. 
He touched on the progress of mathematical and physical studies 
during the nineteenth century, on the aims and achievements of 
Irish archeology during the same period, on the science of lan- 
guage, on the value of the ancient Irish literature as contrasted 
with that of Germany and of Greece ; and those of us who heard 
his grave and dispassionate judgments wondered if there was 
another man in the kingdom who could have spoken on so many 
subjects with the same authority. His ideal was, as he himself 
expressed it, ‘a synthetic education in which all the essential 
elements of culture shall be represented in due proportion and 
co-ordinated into a harmonious whole.’ That was the most con- 
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spicuous thing about Dr. Ingram—his multifarious learning. And 
the next thing that men noticed was his capacity for self-efface- 
ment. He was entirely free, I think, from jealousy of his fellow- 
workers ; and he scorned, in the spirit of a true scholar, all self- 
advertisement and self-seeking. His honours came to him un- 
sought, but he valued them none the less, for he was a highly 
sensitive man—quick to feel and to appreciate the approval or 
disapproval of his friends. He had experience of both, for many 
of those who honoured his learning most were unable to follow 
the reasonings by which he reached the conclusions of his man- 
hood and old age as to the deepest problems with which we can 
concern ourselves. He was a true disciple of Auguste Comte at 
‘once in his passion for the acquisition of positive knowledge—the 
knowledge of facts—and in the high place which he assigned 
to the affections in human life. But he was also—as it seemed 
to many of us who cannot speak of him without respect—a true 
disciple of Auguste Comte in the failure of his fine intellect to 
measure the forces which really affect men’s conduct. That In- 
gram should have called Comte his ‘‘ master,’’ that he should have 
believed that the teaching of Comte was destined to supersede 
the teaching of Christ, is one of those perplexing anomalies of 
the human mind which, as they present themselves, remind us how 
little we really know of each other, how impossible it is for us to 
pass judgment, which can only be delivered truly by Him to whom 
all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are hid ; by Him 
who would have us_at all costs be loyal to the truth which we see, 
even if it be but a fragment of the truth, which he has revealed 
an Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


PATA Gale ES 


Tuincs are happening which forcibly bring home to us Comte’s 
‘precept that those who being fitted by intellect and character for 
theoretical work have undertaken to hold up before the public lofty 
ideals of conduct, and have thereby acquired great moral autho- 
rity, should not also attempt to take part in political govern- 
ment. Of the many evils which follow a confusion of functions 
‘so distinct perhaps the worst is that the philosopher turned states- 
man is often driven to descend to compromises, the spectacle of 
which, exhibited by such a man, tranquillises and deadens the 
‘popular conscience, and so does infinitely greater and more en- 
during harm than the sacrifices of principle to temporary expe- 
diency which in the practical politician excite no surprise. 
Hence, as we may see every day in the Times, there is more joy 
‘in imperialist and mammonite circles over one moral and political 
philosopher who has put his principles on. the shelf than over 
ninety and nine practical persons who never had any principles 
‘to shelve. 
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Of course, I do not dispute that any de facto Government, as 
long as it exists, is entitled to repress rebellion and to punish 
citement to rebellion. What I am protesting against is punish- 
ment without open trial or even specification of offence, and thaf, 
too, though Lajpat Rai would have been tried by an English judge 
without a jury. Mr. Morley might have foreseen when he ac- 
cepted the India Office—he was warned of it at the time—that 
he would be driven to lend the weight of his deservedly high 
reputation to the defence of bad acts forced upon him by “ the 
man on the spot.’’ I regard as still more deplorable his declara- 
tion that India must expect to remain for ever under the absolute 
government of England. It has done more harm to his own 
countrymen by quieting their apprehensions and searing their 
conscience than any public act of his will ever compensate for. 

EunSs0 BEESLEY 


Towards the end of his speech in the Indian Budget debate 
Mr. Morley ‘‘ adumbrated ’’ certain measures of reform. These 
were, in addition to a Royal Commission to enquire into the evils 
of over-centralisation, (1) the establishment of an Advisory Coun- 
cil of Notables, (2) an enlargement of the Governor-General’s and 
the Provincial Legislative Councils, (3) a more exhaustive discus- 
sion of the Budget in the Viceroy’s Council, and (4) the nomina- 
tion of one or two Indians to the Secretary of State’s Council in 
London. The first of these was tried by Lord Lytton in 1877, and 
was ‘‘a complete failure,’’ as Mr. Morley says. If the choice of 
members follows the precedent then set, the Council of Notables 
will be a very reactionary body—a kind of Indian House of Lords 
—out of touch with the general trend of public opinion in the 
country. The second and third are good as far as they go, though 
Mr. Morley was careful to point out that however much the 
Councils might be enlarged, the official majority must be main- 
tained. The fourth, which is perhaps the greatest concession of 
all, can be put into practice at once. There are, I believe, 
vacancies on the Council of India at the present moment. The 
appointment of one of the many eminent Indians available would 
be an earnest of Mr. Morley’s real desire for reform. It is un- 
necessary to say that this reform would be of no value or meaning 
unless the choice falls on a man who enjoys the confidence of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

* * * * 

These proposals, it will be noticed, are very small. They are 
not of a kind to appeal to the popular imagination in India. They 
are not likely to sensibly mitigate the bad effects produced by the 
recourse to violent coercion in the Punjab. Nor is any hope ex- 
pressed throughout Mr. Morley’s speech that the legitimate dis- 
content of the people of Bengal will receive consideration. The 
leaders of Indian opinion will not be inclined to make light of 
such concessions as Mr. Morley has promised, but they will never 
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condone the deportation and imprisonment without trial of Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh. The procedure adopted would be objection- 
able in any case, and even if both the prisoners were guilty of the 
crimes, whatever they may be, of which the authorities accuse 
them. But since, even with all the safeguards. of the ordinary law, 
the innocent are sometimes punished, how much greater must be 
the danger when the accused is given no opportunity of defence, 
and does not even know of w hat he is charged? In answering 
‘questions in the House, Mr. Morley depends more and more on 
the case of Ajit Singh. Is he awaking to a sense of the terrible 
possibility that in Lajpat Rai an. innocent man has been deprived 
of his liberty? 

In his account of the situation in Eastern Bengal and the 
dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans there, Mr. Morley 
made no reference to the suggestions of officials that the Mahome- 
dans might hope for special favour from the Government, yet 
surely this promise of official favouritism was an important ele- 
ment in the situation. Nor, in specifying as one.stage in the 
progress of disorder, *‘ general lawlessness of the lower classes on 
both sides, encouraged by the spectacle of fighting among the 
higher classes,’’ did he think it necessary to point out that among 
the higher classes of Mahomedans there were many opponents of 
the partition, including even some members of the family of the 
Nawab of Dacca, the chief supporter of the Government. Any- 
one reading Mr. Morley’s speech would imagine that the Mahome- 
dans of the higher classes were as solid on one side as the Hindus 
were on the other. _ The supposed religious and racial hatreds in 
India are used as an argument for strong measures in the main- 
tenance of order. We have an instance of the dangers which may 
arise from such hatreds in Macedonia, where they prevent the 
building up of a Macedonian nation, and render autonomy practi- 
cally impossible, leaving as the only alternatives the rule of the 
Turk or that still more difficult and drastic remedy, the forcible 
intervention of some foreign Power. Is not, then the stirring up 
of such hatreds in India by European officials an evil which those 
responsible for the government of India should energetically re- 
press? Should they not support and countenance all honest efforts 
to build up an Indian nation in which all races and communities 
would have their place? And yet, in proportion as such a nation 
is formed, the difficulties of an alien bureaucracy increase. Such 
is the dilemma which meets the ee ets of the present methods 
of government in India. 

On. Sunday, June 30, the Positivist Society will visit Ealing 
(Henry Fielding) and Harlesden, and on July 21, Godalming and 
Guildford. Particulars will be found in the ‘‘ Notices ’’ at the end 


of the Review. All are welcome to join in these meetings. 
S. H. Swinny 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA 


In his great Indian Budget speech on June 6 Mr. Morley eulogised 
John Stuart Mill as-a great and benignant lamp of wisdom and 
humanity, at which he himself and others had, in earlier days, 
kindled their modest rushlights ; and, by way of strengthening 
his case for the continued government of India by this country, 
he quoted two passages from the final chapter of Mill’s ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Government,’’ which treats of the mode in which de- 
pendencies should be ruled by a free State. It is not quite clear 
that the purport of the passages in question is that assigned to 
them by Mr. Morley ; and, therefore, as the subject, both as it 
concerns England and India, is a most important one, I propose 
to look into it a little more closely. ; 

It may be observed, in the first place, that, literally and in 
strictness, neither of the passages has any direct reference to 
India. They merely lay down certain abstract principles which, 
in Mill’s view, furnish an ideal for the rule ‘‘ of a free people over 
a barbarous or semi-barbarous one’’ ; and, so far as India is con- 
cerned, the rest of his argument, as I hope to show briefly, is that 
these principles are not applied to that country, and that our pre- 
‘sent system of government is defective and possibly fraught with 
disaster. To that extent, Mr. Morley’s quotations are rather 
misleading. But, more than that. Of the two passages quoted, 
his version of the first, if he is accurately reported in the 7'imes, 
is textually incorrect. -The report runs as follows :— 

“What did-Mill say about the government of India? ... . If there 
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is anybody who can be quoted as having been a champion of repre- 
sentative government it is Mill; and, in his book, which, I take it, is 
still the classic book on that subject, this is what he says :—‘ Govern- 
ment by the dominant country is as legitimate as any other if it is 
the one which, in the existing state of civilization of the subject 
people, ™most facilitates their transition to our state of civilization.’ ” 


Now, that is not quite what Mill did say. What he said was. 
that such a government is legitimate if it most facilitates the 
transition of the subject people to ‘‘ a higher stage of improvement ’” 
—which is quite a different thing. Mr. Morley’s version appears 
to assume that the transition to our state of civilization is equiva- 
lent to a transition to a higher stage of improvement. But that 
can scarcely be said to have been demonstrated ; and for Mr. 
Morley, of all men, to pervert his author, and beg the question 
in this way, is rather astonishing. He does not need to be told 
that, because we wear top-hats, and sit on chairs, and differ in 
countless other ways from the patient, long-suffering East, we 
are not necessarily more advanced in some of the qualities which 
are essential to true civilization. He would probably be one of 
the first to admit that to cover India with a network of hideous 
manufacturing cities, similar to those in Lancashire, for instance, 
with which he is familiar, with all,their accompanying moral evils, 
would be, not to elevate, but to degrade her. . And, remembering 
Mill’s expression, in the ‘“‘ Political Economy,’’ about Commun- 
ism, it is practically certain that he would take the same view. 

With this correction, therefore, of Mr. Morley’s quotation, the 
question arises, with regard to India, whether our mode of 
government is that which most facilitates the transition contem- 
plated by Mill ; and the answer depends largely on the mental atti- 
tude of the enquirer. Most people—most Englishmen, at least— 
would probably have no hesitation in replying in the affirmative, on 
the ground that the transition would not be made if we were not 
there to see that itis made ; that the Indians would never learn if we 
did not teach them ; and that our government confers on them all 
sorts of benefits which, without us, they would never obtain. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Morley himself seems to have been be- 
guiled by that sophism. He refers at the end of his speech to the 
‘“ mischiefs and difficulties and dangers’’’ we have to face in India, 
and says we know that ‘‘ we are not doing it for our own interest, 
but for the interest of the millions committed to us’’; the last 
phrase having an unctuous, theological twang which could 
scarcely -be-expected from that quarter. The assertion that 
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we are in India for the advantage of its natives is a shallow, in-. 
sincere pretence, which, if Mr. Morley were not a Minister, hé 
would probably not care to defend. Considerations of the welfare 
of the country in which they are serving enter, no doubt, into 
the minds of the best Anglo-Indian officials ; but, putting aside 
the question of the methods by which we acquired possession of it, 
the truth is that we retain India because it is supposed to en- 
hance the splendour of the Empire, because it is ‘‘ the brightest 
jewel in the British crown,’’ because it furnishes a market for 
British goods, because it provides a safe investment for British 
capital, and because it offers a lucrative and, in certain respects, 
a dignified career to a number of British middle-class youngsters. 

In the scholarly and appreciative study of the French thinker, 
Vauvenargues, which Mr. Morley wrote some years ago, he de- 
scribes him as ‘‘one of the most tender, lofty, cheerful, and 
delicately sober of all moralists.’’ The opinion of such a man on 
a moral question would, therefore, presumably, be of some value ; 
although it is to be feared.that, in the present instance, Mr. Morley 
might decline to accept his judgment. What does Vauvenargues 
say on the point at issue? In one of those terse ‘‘ maxims,’’ in 
which he conveys so much wisdom in so few words, he says: 
Le prétexte ovdinatve de ceux qui font le malheur des autres est qu’ils 
veulent leur bien.* This is profoundly true, and is a matter of 
common experience. It is a subject for regret that, with all his 
great qualities, Mr. Morley should expose himself to such a 
censure. 

The fact is, notwithstanding the optimist views referred to above, 
that a good many English people—a larger number, possibly, than 
would be commonly supposed—have the gravest doubts as to how 
far our mode of government assists, or ever will assist, the 
Indian people to rise to a higher stage of development. The first, 
most obvious, and apparently the decisive objection, is that we 
have deprived them of their freedom, and, in so doing, have 
removed from them all incentive to struggle upwards spontane- 
ously. No social evolution is worth anything if it is not free. 
We are not justified in assuming that we know what form of 
civilization is best adapted to the Indians, and in trying to impose 
it on them from above. They not unnaturally resent the attempt, 
and entrench themselves persistently in their theocratic exclusive- 


* “The usual excuse of those who do evil to other people is that their 
object is to do them good.” 
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ness ; refusing, in the mass, allowing for a few sporadic excep- 
tions here and there, to accept either our national religion or our 
social institutions. 

It seems unnecessary, looking at the matter from the point of 
view which usually governs such questions, to consider how far, 
internationally and legally, our position in India can be defended. 
We hold it, as all conquerors have been accustomed to nold 
conquered territory until they have been obliged to give it up, by 
the right of the strongest ; and, personally, I am disposed to 
agree with Mr. Morley that, in the supreme interests of Order, 
we cannot, without regard to the inevitable consequences, sud- 
denly walk out of it; although I differ from him in looking 
forward to its ultimate emancipation. But, if what I have 
said above is correct, it appears clear that, judged by Mill’s 
criterion, our mode of government is not “‘ legitimate,’’ and that 
the passage quoted (or misquoted) does not bear the construction 
put upon it by Mr. Morley. 


The second quotation is the following :— 


“The ruling country ought to be able to do for its subjects all that 
could be done by a succession of absolute monarchs guaranteed by 
irresistible force against the precariousness of tenure attendant on bar- 
barous despotisms, and qualified by their genius to anticipate all that 
experience had taught to the more advanced nations. If we do not 
attempt to realize this ideal, we are guilty of dereliction of the highest 
moral trust that can devolve upon a nation.” 


On the general question here raised Mill says there are few 
more important problems than how to organise the rule ofa more 
advanced over a more backward population, so as to make it a 
good instead of an evil to the subject people; and, as regards 
India, the substance of his views may be thus summarised. Al- 
though the thing appears perfectly easy to superficial observers, 
it is always under great difficulties, and very imperfectly, that a 
country can be governed by foreigners. To govern one country 
under responsibility to the people of another is despotism ; and it 
is not certain that the despotism of twenty (still less of forty) mil- 
lions is necessarily better than that of a few or of one. Such a 
thing as government of one people by another does not, and, in 
fact, cannot exist. Foreigners do not feel with the people. They 
cannot sympathise with the minds of the subject population. The 
laws, the customs, the social relations for which they have to 
legislate are all strange to them. They must get their information 
from natives, and it is difficult for them ‘to know whom to trust. 
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They are prone to think that the servilely submissive are the 
trustworthy. The English know and care very little about the 
affairs of the Hindoos. Every now and then they interfere with 
them, but almost always in the wrong place. They try, as for 
instance, by religious proselytism, to force English ideas down 
the throats of the natives. Armed with the prestige, and filled 
with the scornful overbearingness, of the conquering nation, the 
English settlers think the people of the country mere dirt under 
their feet, and treat them accordingly.. And, finally, ‘a free 
country which attempts to govern a distant dependency inhabited 
by a dissimilar people, by means of a branch of its own executive, 
will almost inevitably fail.’’ 

It should be remembered that this is not the language of a 
‘* seditious ’’ native, who has been arrested and deported without 
trial, but, as Mr. Morley himself acknowledges, of a responsible, 
experienced public official, who had been long concerned in the 
government of India ; and the criticism sprang from the distrust 
with which Mill viewed the abolition of the East India Company, 
and the system of government which was set up after the sup- 
pression of the Mutiny. His objections have been since confirmed 
from many quarters. I may refer, as one of the most recent 
instances, to a long letter which appeared in the Zzmes some 
weeks ago (Weekly Edition, May 24), from an anonymous corre- 
spondent, who claimed to have an intimate acquaintance of many 
years with the natives and dialects of the Punjab, and whose 
credibility and good faith were vouched for by the Editor. He 
says that Englishmen, with their confident manner and overbear- 
ing ways, are not popular in any country, and are not popular in 
India. As a class they are contemptuous of most Indians, and it 
is a painful fact that those Indians who see most of the English, 
and do not actually serve them, hate them most. There can be 
few educated Indians who have never been insulted, or who have 
never imagined themselves insulted, by some Englishman. The 
English private soldier has about as bad a reputation as he could 
have. The extreme party in the Indian Congress is frankly anti- 
English, and, if their leaders and newspapers attack English 
officials, it is because English officials often deserve to be 
attacked. 

If this is the state of things which prevails there generally, 
we are, as yet, apparently, a long way from fulfilling Mull’s ideal 
of a benevolent despotism ; and if, as is probably the case, we 
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are unable to shake off our national characteristics, and infuse a 
more conciliatory spirit into our treatment of the natives, it would 
be wise, lest worse things befall us, to begin, at all events, to 
think about the most suitable steps to be eventually taken for the 
transfer of the government from our hands to those of the people 


of India. For we have failed in our task. 
Henry ELLis 


THE MEANING OF PROGRESS 


By THE LATE Dp. J. H. BRIDGES. 


WHEN we look back on the stream of history it does not appear to 
us quite unbroken and continuous. Indeed, most historians dwell 
so exclusively on the accidents of history, the collisions of govern- 
ments and nations, the crimes of rulers, the miseries of those they 
rule, that the true spectacle which we come to see, the growth of 
Humanity, is altogether hidden from us. Till the time: of Con- 
dorcet ‘it was not really recognised. It is. most imperfectly 
recognised even by students and philosophers now. . Alone among 
European thinkers Auguste Comte has conceived the whole mean- 
ing of that series of changes. 

Condorcet saw the progress of the Human “ie: the pee of 
scientific discovery—beginning in Greece, continued by the Arabs, 
reviving at the Renascence, and carried on with astounding rapi- 
dity by Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Bichat, Faraday, Darwin, and 
by the practical inventors, Gutenburg, Columbus, Watt, Stephen- 
son. But the meaning of the Middle Age, that thousand years of 
stagnation in material and mental growth, he utterly failed to see. 
Hume failed and all the thinkers of the eighteenth century. Many 
of the nineteenth century have failed also. Comte alone saw the 
meaning of that thousand years of darkness, its connection with 
what went before and came after it, because he alone, while main- 
‘taining the claims of science more audaciously than any thinker 
since Aristotle, yet upheld with equal audacity against the fana- 
tics of science the subordination of the Intellect to the Heart, the 
subordination of Politics to Ethics, that is, of material civilisation 
to noble and uprght life. 

Now can we, with the advantage of Comte’s teaching sum up 
his conception of Progress as the goal of human energies in such 
a way. as to steer clear of the vague, misleading meanings or 
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mo-meanings which are so often attached to the word? I think 
we can. I think Comte’s meaning has already been summed up in 
a very definite and concrete way in the Syllabus of the Course of 
Lectures on the History of Civilisation by Professor Beesly and 
others.*  ‘‘ The ruin of Western Civilisation can be averted only 
by the spread of a Universal Religion, and the general adoption 
of Home Rule.’’ Here you have in a word the Positivist ideal of 
Church and State. On the one hand, cessation of war, of con+ 
quest, of vast imperial systems, whether English, French, German; 
or Russian. Patriotism of the true kind rendered possible by 
limitation of the State within natural boundaries—citizens acting 
together politically with just pride in the traditions of their fore- 
fathers and with mutual respect—purged of all desire to suppress 
and tyrannise over and govern alien civilisations, whether in 
Ireland, in Lorraine, in Africa, or in'Asia. We are the foes of 
Imperialism. Where it exists and where there is no way of im+ 
mediately replacing it without disorder, there we wait its 
euthanasia, and take every opportunity of helping its peaceful dis- 
solution. All attempts to extend it, we shall continue vigorously 
to resist. On this matter our minds are made up. It is a funda- 
mental part of our religion. We cling to our fatherland. It fol- 
lows that we respect the fatherland of others. For us, patriotism 
and imperialism are two contradictory words. 

For the union of the nations of the World we rely on no 
imperial systems, however wisely conducted, but on the Religion 
of Humanity. In every nation, Eastern or Western, Buddhist, 
Confucian, Mahomedan, no less'than Christian, we see the germs 
-ef that religion. We have not got to sow the seed. The seed 
is in the soil already. We have but to cultivate it. With a little 
more energy than we have put forth already, I can see that the 
time will soon be ripe for establishing such a society as Comte 
projected in the last chapter of his ‘‘ General View of Positivism ”’ 
—a committee consisting of men of every nation, Eastern and 
Western, formed for the purpose of contributing in many and vari- 
ous ways to the establishment of the Universal Religion. One can 
see already what the Japanese, Chinese, and Indian members. of 
such a society might do in extracting each from his own sacred 


* A course of twenty lectures on the General History of Civilisation, 
commencing on October 21, 1888. ‘The words quoted are taken from the 
Syllabus of the lecture, given by Professor Beesly on March 31, 1889. Dr. 
Bridges -wrote this in 1888, soon after the publication of the Syllabus of the 
course. 
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books and traditions such sentences and wise sayings as would 
be found wholly convergent with the teaching of Socrates and 
Cicero and Seneca, of Jesus and Saint Paul and Saint Francis—in 
showing how institutions in part obsolete, and commonly thought 
obstructive, have worked in establishing law and that spirit of 
reverential submissiveness to an external order which lies at the 
root of all moral growth. Such a society would do incalculable 
good in teaching the various civilisations of the world to know 
and to respect one another. It would sound the note of alarm 
when the stupidity and blindness and avarice connected with com- 
mercial and material progress were likely to bring nations into 
hostile collision. It would show the speculators who are so greedy 
to drive straight lines of railway across China, why the Chinese 
do not desire that their grave-yards should be desecrated by rail- 
way cuttings ; and in countless other ways such a society would 
do immediate and temporary good while paving the way for the 
Universal Religion by which the whole race of Man will one day 
be firmly knit together. 

But we are under no illusions, we live in no fool’s paradise. It 
will be through much tribulation that we shall enter the kingdom. 
What fearful and sanguinary struggles lie before the nations in 
a near future we know not. What suffering may be caused in 
England by the decentralisation of the commerce of the world, 
now so largely concentrated in London, and the consequent forced 
migration of its inhabitants elsewhere, we know not. But amidst 
all the confusions and perils of the coming time there is a fixed 
goal before us, a light which cannot lead us astray. The victories 
pf Humanity over countless obstacles in the past assure us of her 
triumph in the future. We are taunted that we shall never realise 
our hopes, never see that future. This we know well; and it is 
precisely this knowledge which consecrates our work, by redeem- 
ing it from the taint of self-love. 


THE RUDE: -ORBIHE “LURK 


Ever since the establishment of the Positivist Review it has been 
the unflinching advocate of the claims of subject nationalities. It 
has denounced racial oppression and the tyranny of nation over 
nation, alike in Poland and in Ireland, in South Africa, in India, 
and in Egypt. It has insisted that no material advantage could 
compensate for the moral evils of alien rule, and wherever such a 
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rule has existed, it has urged the establishment of local or, if pos- 
sible, of national autonomy. For Force and Empire, it has en- 
deavoured to substitute Home Rule and Freedom. And it is not 
likely now, when public opinion is so much more favourable, to 
desert the cause which it never ceased to advocate in the days 
when such advocacy made it a mark for the hostility and scorn of 
the public. Nevertheless, in all its advocacy, it has not left out 
of account the danger of disturbing the peace of the world, the 
necessity of replacing a government destroyed by new institutions 
giving some promise of stability, and of doing nothing to 
strengthen racial and religious animosities. Such considerations 
as these have largely entered into its attitude towards the situation 
in Macedonia. 

It is natural, however, that the trenchant criticism of Mr. Ellis 
in the last number of this Review on Mr. Buxton’s book and the 
policy of the Balkan Committee should have occasioned some dis- 
appointment. I have, in fact, received a letter of strong protest 
from Mr. Gurney Boyle, who is a member of the Executive of the 
Balkan Committee, and has fought side by side with us in many 
battles against public wrong. He raises three main questions : 
First, the clerical character attributed by Mr. Ellis to the move- 
ment in this country ; secondly, the responsibility of England for 
the present situation ; thirdly, and perhaps most important of all, 
the characteristics of Turkish rule. On the first point, the strength 
of the clerical element on the Balkan Committee, Mr. Gurney 
Boyle’s defence is completely successful. On the Executive—and 
it is the Executive that counts—there is not a single cleric. He 
adds :— 

“There are indeed the names of a number of distinguished clerics 
among the Vice-Presidents, but the humanitarian sympathies of men like 
the Bishop of Hereford and Dr. Clifford are world-wide: on such subjects 
as South Africa and the concentration camps to which he (Mr. Ellis) 
makes reference, they spoke out with a vigour and a courage which Mr. 
Ellis himself could not have surpassed: social injustice, administrative 
anarchy, are equally hateful to them, wherever found.” 

Mr. Boyle might have added that any committee would be de- 
lighted to have as many Bishops as possible among its Vice- 
Presidents, and that by becoming a Bishop a citizen does not lose 
his right to join with his fellow-citizens in the public advocacy of 
any cause which he deems just. Unfortunately, in the writings 
and speeches of prominent members of the Balkan Committee 
there has been much to lend support to the belief that they were 
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instigated by a sectarian hatred of Islam. And the religious differ- 
ences reigning in Macedonia form one of the great difficulties of 
the situation. In ireland, in India, it is the opponents of Home 
Rule who stir up and exaggerate religious discord. The National- 
ists aim at subordinating all such distinctions to the service of the 
nation. Before Macedonia can make good a claim to national 
autonomy, it is necessary that the same principle should be 
accepted there. 

But, of course, the real difficulty is that no Macedonian 
nationality exists, and the easy solution of local autonomy cannot 
be applied. By the Treaty of San Stephano, the greater part of 
Macedonia became part of the Principality of Bulgaria ; but had 
this been carried out, it is doubtful how far the Greek population 
would have been satisfied with it, not to speak of the Moslems. 
However, ‘‘ under the Treaty of Berlin, due to the initiative of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the provinces were given back to Turkey ”’ and 
‘*the conscience of this country was salved with empty promises 
(Article XXIII) of administrative reform.’’ It is not for me to 
defend the action of Lord Beaconsfield, but, good or bad, it was 
based on grounds of high policy affecting not merely the Turkish 
Empire, but the whole of the West. Rightly or wrongly, it was 
thought desirable to exclude Bulgaria, which was believed to be 
under the influence of Russia—from the A%gean Sea ; and inci- 
dentally Macedonia was affected. But however much this result 
was due to English diplomacy, it cannot be said that England is 
so directly responsible for the present position of Macedonia, as 
for that of the Transvaal, which we have recently conquered, or 
for that of Egypt, now held by our troops. I cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. Ellis was right in saying that there are other wrongs 
for which we are more directly responsible, since they concern 
countries actually in our possession. He might have added that 
in these cases redress is easier, since we have not to consider 
other Powers. A joint intervention is very difficult to bring about, 
and full of danger. And the rule thus established would be at 
least as alien as that which now exists. 


In regard to Turkish rule, Mr. Gurney Boyle writes :— 


“Tt may well be that the Turkish civilisation is as high as and perhaps 
higher than that of the Slav peoples. It may well be that the Turk has 
virtues which do not characterise the Bulgarian or the Greek or the Serb. 
It may well be that the conduct of the Christians is as bad as, or worse 
than the conduct of the Turks. The balancing of atrocity against 
atrocity proves nothing. Our sympathies are with the struggling peoples, 
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I take it, simply because we believe in Freedom— not,’ as Lord Acton 
said, “as a means to an end, but as being in itself the highest end.’ 
Good government is a good thing, but free government is a better thing 
—with all its disappointments and shortcomnigs, plentiful enough in 
the Balkans. The Turk, on the other hand, is a military despotism 
and, so far as Macedonia is concerned, an alien despotism. The demand 
in Macedonia is for other ideals: the whole struggle is due to the fact 
that the Turk is always attempting, and always and inevitably failing 
in the attempt to fashion these nations in confermity with his desires 
and not with their own.” 


Now, in this it is implied that the people of Macedonia are united 
in their demands, while it is notorious that even the Christians 
are quarrelling violently among themselves ; and it is precisely 
because there is no Macedonian nation that the solution of the 
question is so difficult. If there was anything that could be called 
a nation we would know what to advocate. It must be admitted 
that the rule of the Turk is an alien despotism ; if the Powers 
interfere, would not their government, though it might be more 
efficient, be equally despotic, equally alien, much more powerful, 
and much more eager to interfere in the daily lives of the inhabi- 
tants? I should have thought that the last charge which could be 
brought against the Turk was that of attempting to fashion subject 
nations in conformity with his own desires. On the contrary, his 
laxity or, if it be preferred, his neglect of his duties as a ruler 
gave Serbs, and Vlachs, and Bulgarians their opportunity. The 
subject nationalities lived and grew strong under Turkey. Could 
they have done so to the same extent under Russia, or even under 
England? This is a view of the Turk diametrically opposed to 
that of Mr. Gurney Boyle, but it receives some confirmation in the 
following passage from Mr. Blunt’s ‘‘ Secret History of the 
English Occupation of Egypt’ (p. 5). Mr. Blunt has shown his 
zeal for subject nationalities, both in Egypt and Ireland, and 
though an admirer of Islam, he is no friend to Turkish rule. He 
is speaking of Asia Minor :— 

“We were impressed, as all travellers have been, with the honest 
goodness of these people and the badness of their Government. We 
judged the latter by what we saw of the ways of the Zaptiehs, our 
semi-military escort, whose manner with them was that of soldiers in 
an invaded country. Yet it was clear that with much fiscal oppression 
a large personal liberty existed in rural Turkey for the poor, such as 
contrasted not unfavourably with our own police and magistrate-ridden 
England. The truth is that everywhere in the East the administrative 
net is one of wide meshes, with rents innumerable, through which all 
but the largest fish have good chance of escaping. In ordinary times 
there is no persecution of the quite indigent. J remember telling some 


peasants, who had complained to me through my Armenian dragoman of 
hardship in their lives at Government hands, that there were countries In 
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still worse plight than their own, where ifa poor man so much as lay down 
by the roadside at night and got together a few sticks to cook a meal he 
ran the risk of being brought next day before the Cadi and cast into 
prison; and I remember that my listeners refused to believe my tale, or 
that such great tyranny existed anywhere in the world.” 


In quoting this, I have no wish to imply that Asia Minor and 
Macedonia are in similar case. Nor do I believe that Turkish 
rule in the latter can be permanent. No one would more welcome 
the rise of a real Macedonian nationality, in which Greek and 
Serb, Moslem and Bulgarian could live together in harmony. But 
bad as is the government of Turkey, I look with great fear on the 
intrusion of a Western Power, even if it were possible, and still 
more of Russia. Such a Power would no doubt put down. the 
present disorders with a strong hand ; but it might leave even less 
real freedom to the people ; and I agree with Mr. Gurney Boyle 
that freedom is more important than good government. 


S. H. Swinny 


THE NEW COMMON LANGUAGE FOR 


‘LE SVEs TL 
‘‘Tr is the fashion,’? wrote Max Miiller forty years ago, ‘‘ to 
laugh at the idea of a universal language.’’ That is no longer the 


fashion nowadays. Attempts at the framing of such a language 
can be enumerated by the dozen and by the score. The fertile 
brain of Leibnitz was, shortly before his death, at work upon the 
problem which, in point of practical utility, he placed on a par 
with his calculus of infinitesimals. In our own day the vogue of 
Volaptik and its eclipse by its rival, Esperanto, are facts familiar 
to the reader of the daily newspapers. Such continuity of effort 
in a definite direction is a sure indication of a deeply-felt want. 
The intercourse of the nations with one another grows wider and 
closer every year ; and the main obstacle in the way of that bene- 
ficent movement is the diversity of their languages. Latin was 
once a bond of union between the learned class of the European 
peoples ; but that disappeared with the Reformation and the rise 
of the modern literatures. And the need for a medium of inter- 
communication with strangers is now more keenly felt by the 
merchant and the traveller than formerly by the student and the 
savant. No thinker who attempts the elaboration of a universal 
language need now fear the reproach of unpracticality or academic 
dilettantism. 
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If we compare some of the earlier with the later solutions that 
have been offered of this problem, it will be at once apparent that 
there has been progress. At first the idea was to construct a 
language which should be at once philosophical and universal ; 
now the more modest and feasible aim is the discovery of a lan- 
guage which shall be practical and international. This is what 
differentiates present-day solutions from, say, the construction of 
Bishop Wilkins. 

Of contemporary solutions, the latest is, in my opinion, the 
best. The Universal-Ling, Universal, or, as he first named it, 
Panroman, elaborated by Dr. H. Molenaar, of Munich, is beyond 
controversy as great an improvement on Esperanto as the latter 
was on Volaptik. It goes much further than its predecessors in 
the right direction, that of conservation and simplification of exist- 
ing materials and familiar grammatical procedures, the avoidance 
as much as possible of importations and innovations. Volaptik is 
now as dead as an addled egg; and energetic advertising has 
greatly helped to stimulate the languid vitality of Esperanto. But 
Universal is a vigorous shoot from the stock of living European 
and American speech. The sap of the Romance tongues is in it. 
The method followed by the author in its production is at once 
scientific and practical. Taking induction rather than logical in- 
genuity for his guide, he has compared together the five great 
languages of the European and American West, and has selected 
for preservation what they have most in common, in grammar as 
well as in vocabulary. The result is not so much a new artificial 
compound as a generalised type of living linguistic organisms, 


ge 
bearing on the face of it the familiar features of its 
older genealogical congeners. It is, so to speak, a cross 


or hybrid between the Romance and the Teutonic stocks ; 
the former being the maternal and dominant, the latter 
the paternal and recessive strain. It thus bears much the 
same relation to the five great literary languages of the West as 
any one of them bears to its subordinate local and oral dialects. 
It constitutes, in fact, a striking object-lesson as regards the 
extent to which the improvement and simplification of language 
can be carried. Students of comparative philology may point to it 
with pride as a proof of the practical usefulness of their labours. 
It may be well to specify its main characteristics before giving 
some specimens,; and first, as regards the grammar. What the 
old grammarians not inappropriately called accidence, that- is, the 
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gender and declension of nouns and adjectives and the distinctions 
of person and number in the conjugation of verbs have been 
eliminated, a process which presents the essential substance of the 
word, that is to say, its stem, with a definiteness and precision 
which is captivating at once to the eye and to the mind. Only two 
auxiliary verbs, eser {to be) and haber (to have), are used to form 
the compound tenses of other verbs. In the pronouns there is the 
same retention of what is basic combined with like rigorous re- 
For the minor parts of 


and adverbs—no 


trenchment of inflectional redundancies. 
speech—numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, 
more change is made than is implied in the reduction to a con- 
sistent generalised type of their Romance or neo-Latin forms. 
Not less remarkable is the consistent simplification of the vocabu- 
lary. The orthography of the thirty thousand words that are 
common to Western languages has been reduced to a uniform 
system without the aid of any new letters or the addition of dia- 
critical marks to the existing alphabet. 

A few examples of Universal in comparison with Esperanto 
may now be given :— 

English. 


I have a good book. 
He has my books. 


Universal, 


Jo hab bon libr. 
Lo hab mon libri. 


Jo es bon. 


Esperanto. 
Mi havas bonan libron. 
Li havas miajn libroin. 


I am good. Mi estas bona. 


You are better. 
He is best. 


The son saw the father. 
The father saw the son. 


He is as good as you. 
Heis younger than you. 


Vi estas pli bona. 
Li estas la plej bona. 


La filo vidis la patron. 


La patro vidis la filon. 


Liestastiel bona kiel vi. 
Li estas pli juna ol vi. 


Vos es plus bon. 

Lo es Jo plus bon. 

Filio vedeva patr. 

Patr vedeva hilio. 

Lo es sik bon ke vos. 
Lo es plus juven ke vos. 


For a longer extract let us take the familiar phraseology of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Matthew vi., 9-13), and let any candid reader, even 
if he be an Esperantist, say which is the better of the two com- 


petitors for international acceptance :— 


Esperanto. 

Patro nia, kiu estas en la cielo, 
Sanketa estu Via nomo, venu regeco 
Via, estu volo Via, kiel en la cielo, 
tiel ankau surla tero, Panon nian 
ciu tagan donu al ni hodiau, kai 
pardonu al ni suldojn niajn, kiel ni 
ankau pardonas al niaj suldantoj ; 
ne konduku nin en tenton; sed 
hberigu nin de la malvera car Via 
estas la regado, la forto, kaj la 
gloro eterne. Amen! 


Universal. 

Patr nostr qui es in Ziel; ton 
nom ese sanktifizet ; ton regn vene; 
ton voluntat ese fazet in ter kom in 
ziel. | Done .nos, hodi nostr pan 
quotidian ; pardone nos nostr de- 
biti kom nos pardon a_ nostr 
debitor1; c non induze nos in ten- 
tazioni, ma libere nos de mal. 
Nam ton es regn, potenz e glori 
in eternitat. Amen! 
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It is not a paradox to say that the new language possesses at 
one and the same time the charms both of familiarity and novelty. 
The mind of the beginner, on first reading a page of it, will be 
divided between pleasure at recognising in the vocables old 
acquaintances and admiration at the strange simplicity of their 
grammatical apparel. One of its claims to acceptance on trial is 
that it is open to possible improvements ; and suggestions to that 
end are invited by the author. The only one that has as yet 
accurred to me has reference to its name. That in time it will 
become universal is not merely possible, but probable. But the 
progress of any language, however highly simplified, towards 
universal adoption must necessarily be gradual, not to say slow. 
It must begin by being merely a second and auxiliary language for 
communicating with foreigners: only after generations would it 
be likely to supersede the original speech within any given linguis- 
tic group. And its spread over the world would vary in rate of 
speed, being quicker amongst the Aryan-speaking peoples than 
amongst the Semites and Turanians. Instead, then, of calling it, 
at the start, by the ambitious and prophetic name of Universal, 
a modest and descriptive title, such as Occidental, would be more 
accurate and probably less provocative of prejudiced opposition. 
In England, and even in America, public opinion in intellectual 
and linguistic matters is very conservative ; else might the pro- 
phecy of the brothers Grimm have been by this time nearly 
realised, and the English language, in a reformed orthography, 
have become the lingua franca of commerce over all the world. 
The name Panroman, at first chosen by the author, was too 
narrow ; for though close enough to fact as regards the vocabu- 
lary, it did less than justice to the Teutonic contribution, the sim- 
plification of the grammar. The adjective, indeclinable in German 
when used as predicate, is wholly indeclinable in English ; and the 
adoption of this peculiarity is of capital importance in the physi- 
ology of the new speech. And it is owing to the example of the 
Teutonic rather than of the Romance element that person-endings 
have been eliminated in the conjugation of the verbs. Therefore 
a more comprehensive term than Panroman was in order. Uni- 
versal, on the other hand, seems too wide for present use. As 
the area that must first be conquered is the European West, with 
its annex the Western hemisphere, the name of Occidental would 
seem to meet requirements. Its adoption for provisional use 
would be no renunciation of that goal of unity of language to 
which as a concomitant or consequence of unity of religion, Posi- 
tivists necessarily aspire. J. Carry. Harri 
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“AT THE WORKS” 


IN certain individualistic circles we are always hearing of the great 
increase in wealth in the country during the last century, and 
many instances are quoted of large towns of over 100,0c0 people 
which have risen in that time. Lady Bell, in her study of one of 
these towns—Middlesbrough—does not deal except incidentally 
with the great questions of the relations between capital and 
labour, between employers and employed, but it is her object to 
describe, ‘‘as far as it is possible for an onlooker to do so, the 
daily lives of the workmen engaged in carrying on the iron trade 
of this country in one of its centres of greatest activity.’’ In this 
she is most successful, and the picture presented is one of almost 
unmitigated horror, reading more like the life described in one of 
the circles of the Inferno than the actual life of human beings. 
True, the profits made by some must be enormous, but what of 
the general comfort of the mass of the men engaged! 

Middlesbrough owes its prosperity to the fact that it is not 
only near the iron mines, but also the coal fields, so that the iron 
can be extracted cheaply. Its rise has been rapid, the population 
having increased from 5,463 in 1841 to over 100,000 at the present 
time, the most rapid increase being since 1850, when the ironstone 
was discovered about ten miles from the town. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is unlikely that the town will be a beautiful one, 
and there are 500 little streets out of 800 which may be defined as 
‘“mean streets.’’ The population mainly consists of working 
people and their families, and the men alone work, as the industry 
is not one in which women and children can labour. <A consider- 
able part of the population is on the borderland between poverty 
and want. The town is well provided with churches and chapels 
(60 in all) of the usual denominations, but when the population 
was nearly 97,000 it was found that only 7,234 men went to 
church, and that almost 70,000 persons attended no place of wor- 
ship at all. 

The making of iron is arduous, unpleasant, and dangerous, 
but the hours are not too long—the men working in shifts of eight 
hours, Accidents not unfrequently occur, but now, fortunately, 
the employer has to pay compensation. The lowest wages paid 
are 19s. Od. a week, but the majority get from 25s. to 38s. a week, 
and a few from 4os. to 60s. These wages are occasionally higher, 
owing to the men working overtime, 
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Several budgets are given. In one case, that of a man, his. 
wife, and child for five weeks. The wages earned were 18s. 6d., 
19s. 6d., £1 1s., 41 3s. 9d., and ros. 6d. The family were in 
debt, and 3s. 6d. was put by towards its liquidation. Nothing 
was spent in drink, though the sum of 9d. was spent on tobacco, 
but not a single penny for a newspaper or amusement of any kind.. 
I give the budget for the week when the wages were £1 3s. od. = 


Sch Sh 
Rent Re © Milk sab ae Be O's aT 
Coals 22 4 Ib. tea... ae OES 
Coke oO Psi — (eos) i. we Sige te ORE 
Insurance Ong Washing powder Se eOMmE! 
Meat TOs amiss soap ee pete OF 83 
1 st. flour 1 30z. tobacco ... oy BOPeO 
+ st. flour o 43 3 St. potatoes ... ENG) 3 
1 lb. butter 2 Candles and matches... o 14 
1 tin milk © Be Lamp oil Ome 
1 lb. bacon C9, Cat’s meat sf SOL 
3 lb. lard o 23 Wpox starch). OZ 
4 lb. sugar o 8 I pair boots Sear 

SUMMARY. 

Swe So de 
Rent B16 Food : nae Acc) Rie oes 
Insurance Os F Clothing sa CoS all 
Coals, etc. 2easo\, UOpacco o © 
House o 104 


I suppose some people will think the penny spent on cat’s meat a 
sign of the extravagance of the poor, but let the comfortable try 
to live on the sum of 7s. 8d. a week for the food of three people, 
and perhaps then they will not be so confident of their ability to- 
save. It will be noticed that this family contributes the sum of. 
tid. to the revenue in indirect taxation (on sugar, 2d.; on tea,,. 
24d. ; on tobacco, 6$d.), and that, though income-tax payers get 
relief this year, nothing could be spared in this case. 

If these wages were certain the working man might be able to- 
rub along, but there is always the dreadful spectre of illness and 
disability confronting him. Owing to the dangerous condition 
inherent in the work, the men are liable to be thrown out of em-- 
ployment, and then the difficulties begin. Besides the men marry 
—they generally marry young—and the first 12 or 14 years of 
married life are the trying times. Statistics are given to show 
that out of 900 houses carefully investigated, 125 were found to. 
be absolutely poor, and 175 were so near the poverty line that 
they were constantly passing over it ; 400 were comfortably off, 
and 200 superior, well-educated homes were in quite easy and pro- 
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sperous circumstances. The minimum on which comfort is 
assured appears to be £2, because the man getting that only 
spends a little more for rent than the man getting £1 and under, 
so that he is able both to save and actually to spend 23d. a week 
on biscuits for his dog. Under such circumstances, pawnshops 
are a necessity, and they are used to a large extent. I1t seems a 
pity that they cannot be municipalised, so that less interest should 
be paid. Lady Bell well points out the terrible time that the poor 
have when they are ill. There is not sufficient room in poor 
houses for poor people to be ill with any comfort, so that it is not 
surprising that men and women struggle on as long as they can 
without calling in a doctor. The women, too, have a hard time 
when they have children, and they have a large number. It is not 
wonderful that many of the children are still-born and many die 
young. 

As men get older they are not strong enough to do the work 
for which great strength is required, but generally at the iron- 
works some lighter job is found—of course, at a much lower 
wage. The men make provision for sickness as far as they can, 
and also for old age, though, as this is so costly, it is only 
those receiving better wages that can do so. Unfortunately, most 
of the friendly societies hold their meetings at public-houses— 
practically the only places where there is a room available—and 
this involves the spending of money in drink for the good of the 
house. 

The provision for leisure is not good. There are football 
matches, working men’s clubs, a free library, but the latter is 
used chiefly for reading newspapers. It is on Sundays that the 
need for some provision for leisure is chiefly felt. The churches 
are not used, but the public-houses are, no less than 90,414 per- 
sons—men, women, and children—having entered them on the 
‘same Sunday as the religious census was taken. Lady Bell thinks 
that there should be places open, at an almost nominal charge, 
where a man might go with his wife and listen to music. This is 
the old idea of Walter Besant, to have People’s Palaces, but 
they do not seem to have succeeded in London. The problem has 
not been solved by private enterprise ; though there seems no 
reason why some progressive municipality should not try the ex- 
periment if the ratepayers are not terrified by the rate bogey. 
‘There are two music-halls in the town, which provide the usual 
kind of entertainment, neither particularly harmful nor specially 
ennobling. There is also.a theatre, and the plays played are often 
sensational pieces of a melodramatic kind. I am glad that Lady 
Bell has a good word for melodrama. It is sometimes absurdly 
said that it is not a high form of art, because it is sensational : 
but what could be more sensational than the death of Brian de 
Bois Guilbert in “‘ Ivanhoe ’’? In a melodrama the traitor always 
comes to a bad end; the villain, though he apparently triumphs 
yet at the end of the fifth act meets with his deserts, both in this 
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world and in the next. The only pity is that in real life matters 
are not always arranged so satisfactorily. Still, it is good for 
people to hear moral sentiments expressed ; for at Middlesbrough 
the churches appear to have lost their influence, and it is else- 
where that we must look for moral lessons. 

There does not seem to be very much sexual immorality, 
though there is a good deal of drinking, and this is spreading 
among the women. The facilities for drink are very great, and 
the recent Act, which forbids children being sent out for beer, 
appears to have had more evil effects in the. mother going for it 
herself. There is a great deal of betting among the workers, and 
Lady Bell seems to agree with Le Play that it is better to have 
public lotteries organised by the State, ‘‘ as it is conceivable that 
these should be a more wholesome outlet for the universal inevit- 
able tendency than the surreptitious manner in which such opera- 
tions are conducted in this country.’’ ‘It is difficult to see how 
betting will ever be stopped as long as the highest personages in 
the land and men of all parties encourage sport. But, doubtless, 
the upper classes know what they are about. As long as working 
men feel such great interest in this kind of thing, they are less 
likely to seriously think about their own interests and earnestly 
try.to bring about a change. 

«It is terrible to think of so many millions of our countrymen 
living such lives of physical discomfort in the midst of the wealth 
produced by their labours. It is impossible to imagine that such a 
state of things can continue for ever, and we see once more the 
truth of the thesis of Comte, that the greatest of all problems to 
be solved is the incorporation of the proletariat into modern 
society. PauL DEscouRS 


B-O*O0n I< 


SiO el SRORY VOM LEME NGEISH OCCUPATION TOE 
EGYPT. By Witrrip ScawENn Brunt. (London: Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net.) 

At a time when the national movement in Egypt is once more 
attracting some notice, Mr. Blunt’s account of the events which 
led up to the English occupation cannot fail to be worthy of 
attention. The author not only has a pleasant style, but is a 
curiously interesting personality. He was in some ways not 
altogether fitted for his self- imposed task as the representative in 
England of the Egyptian struggle for freedom. A Tory squire 
with a taste for poetry and some experience in the junior ranks of 
the diplomatic service, he had up to his fortieth year never taken 
any part in politics, made a speech, or entered ‘the lobby of the 
‘House of Commons. Travels in the East, and especially Arabia, 
whence he imported some horses of pure Arab breed, had given him 
a strong sympathy with the life of the desert and the religion of 
Islam. At one time he even thought of appealing to the British 
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Government to protect the Arabs against the Turks. On this. 
scheme, he writes (p. 61) :— 

I am glad now, with my better knowledge of the Indian Government, 
that this proposal led to no practical result. I see plainly that it would 
have placed me in a false position, and that with the best will in the 
world to help the Arabs and serve the cause of freedom I might have 
made myself unconsciously the instrument of a policy tending to their 
subjugation. It is one of the evils of the English Imperial system that 
it cannot meddle anywhere among free people, even with quite innocent 
intentions, without in the end doing evil. There are too many selfish 
interests always at work not to turn the best beginnings into ill endings. 
In fact, he soon after—in 1879—wrote from India to a friend a 
very unfavourable account of the effect of our rule on the people 
of the country :— 

“The natives, as they call them, are a race of slaves, frightened, 
unhappy, and terribly thin. Though a good Conservative, and a member 
of the Carlton Club, I own to being shocked at the Egyptian bondage 
in which they are held, and my faith in British institutions and the 
blessings of English rule have received a severe blow. I have been 
studying the mysteries of Indian finance under the ‘ best masters,’ Govern- 
ment secretaries, commissioners, and the rest, and have come to the 
conclusion that if we go on developing the country at the present rate 
the inhabitants will have, sooner or later, to resort to cannibalism, for 
there will be nothing but each other left to eat. I do not clearly under- 
stand why we English take their money from these starving Hindoos to 
make railroads for them which they don’t want, and turnpike roads 
and jails, and lunatic asylums, and memorial buildings to Sir Bartle 
Frere, and why we insist upon their feeding out of their wretched hand- 
fuls of rice immense armies of policemen and magistrates and engineers. 
They want none of these things, and they want their rice very badly, as 
anybody can see by looking at their ribs.” 

With these views on the British Empire and his general sym- 
pathy with Islam, it is not surprising that when thrown into the 
midst of the national movement in Egypt, he became its warm 
supporter, and his attempts to bring English public opinion to the 
same view, or at least to prevent our armed interference, occupy 
the greater part of the book. He had many qualities suitable for 
the work ; but his previous ignorance of politics led him to exag- 
gerate his first successes, and so he proved a dangerous guide to 
his Egyptian friends. He puts forth a terrible indictment of the 
Liberal leaders of the time. Bright alone appears in rather a 
better light than before. Sir Charles Dilke has publicly denied 
the charges made against himself. Blunt is no doubt too ready 
to impute motives, often in cases where proof is impossible ; and 
he views actions solely in relation to the one issue which for him 
dominated all others. But at the base of all there lies a fact 
incapable of denial, that the Government which came into office 
as the special advocate of liberty and nationality in the East was 
the means of suppressing the national movement in Egypt by force 
of arms. Nor was Egypt the only case in which this dereliction 
of principle was shown. As Mr. Blunt well puts it (p. 109) :-— 

“Tt is a curious and melancholy thing to observe how the necessity, 
as the Whigs in the Cabinet considered it to be, of putting down nation- 
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alism and liberty in Ireland reacted upon the fine feelings they had 
expressed so readily out of office of sympathy with national freedom in 
the East. Gladstone, whese inclination no doubt would have been for 
liberty in both directions, had weighted himself in the Cabinet by these 
Whig ministers, his colleagues, who were all along bent on leading him 
in the opposite direction. Ireland throughout the history of the next 
two years proved the stumbling-block of his policy, and, as I will show 
in its place, the decision of coercion there was decided on in 1882 at 
the self-same Cabinet Council with the decision to coerce in Egypt. The 
connection of misfortune between the two countries was a fatality not 
a little tragical, both to the countries themselves and doubly so to 
English honour.” 

‘The blame which attaches to the Liberal statesmen of the time 
for this treachery to Liberal principles, must be shared by the 
Liberal Press, and especially by the Pall Mall Gazette. It is 
‘scarcely possible to imagine anything more discreditable than the 
-articles which appeared in that journal on the mission of Dervish 
Pasha who, as the public were informed, had obtained the sur- 
render of some Montenegrins by promising that their lives, liberty 
and property should be respected. ‘** The Turkish engagements were 
kept by the extermination of the entire family of the Voivide. The 
prisoners were marched off to Trebinji and thrown into the dun- 
eon of the fortress, tied back to back, one of each couplet being 
killed and the survivor not released for a moment from the bur- 
den of his dead comrade.’’ It is in praise of the hero of this 
exploit that the Pall Mall Gazette wrote :— 

“The Egyptian Crisis has reached its culminating point, and at 
last it seems that there is a man at Cairo capable of controlling events. 
There is something very impressive in the calm immovable dignity of 
Dervish Pasha, who is emphatically the man of the situation. .... 
Dervish is a man of iron, and Arabi may well quail before his eye. One 
saucy word, and his head would roll upon the carpet.” 

‘Thoughout, Arabi was represented as a fanatical Moslem, impos- 
ing his will on a hostile or indifferent people by military force. 
It was thus that the English public were misled. 

It is a satisfaction to turn to Mr. Blunt’s vindication of the 
aims and character of Arabi. Here is some light on his first rise 
‘asa popular leader (p. 144) :-— 

“He began to be talked of in the provinces as ‘el wahhid,’ the ‘only 
one,’ and in truth he deserved the appellation, for he was the only man 
of purely fellah origin who had for centuries been able to resist success- 
fully the tyranny of the reigning Turco-Circassian caste.” 

Again Mr. Blunt writes (p. 169) :— 

“He had already heard of me as a sympathiser and friend of the 
fellah cause, and received me with all possible cordiality, especially, he 
told me, on account of what he had also heard, my family connection 
with Byron, whom, though he knew nothing of his poetry, he held in 
high esteem for his work for liberty in Greece. The point is worth 
noting, as it is very characteristic of Arabi’s attitude towards humanity 
at large without distinction of race or creed. There was nothing in him 
of the fanatic, if fanaticism means religious hatred, and he was always 
ready to join. hands in the cause of liberty with Jew, Christian, or 
infidel, notwithstanding his own, by no means lukewarm, piety.” 
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No attempt is made to hide Arabi’s deficiencies. He was an 
enthusiast rather than a statesman or soldier, but of his honesty, 
his noble simplicity, and his generous sympathies the narrative 
leaves no doubt. In regard to the administration of Egypt before 
and during the war, Mr. Blunt writes (p. 384) :— 


“ Nothing could have been more untrue than Lord Dufferin’s repeated 
assertions at the Conference at Constantinople that massacres of Chris- 
tians were occurring daily in Egypt. And so, too, with the other depart- 
ments. There was no interruption in the regular gathering of taxes, 
or in the regular distribution of civil expenditure. At the end of the 
war the Treasury showed a perfectly clean balance, without the smallest 
deficit, when its coffers were delivered over to the Khedive’s officers 
after Tel-el-Kebir. No smallest sum had been extracted, and the books 
were in their usual order. The ordinary course of justice had been 
regularly maintained, and there was no visible sign of the country 
having passed through any unusual crisis.” 


Every Englishman should feel thankful that his country was spared 
the indelible disgrace of the judicial murder of Arabi and his 
comrades. S. H. Swinny 


BeAVROA'G eae ES 


Our commemoration of the death of Auguste Comte will be 
held on September 5 at the rooms of the Positivist Society, 
10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. At 7.30 p.m.,.there will be a;social 
meeting, followed at 9 by an address on ‘‘ Comte, the Confucius 
of the West,’’ by Mr. Carey Hall. The Paris celebration, which 
will be of especial interest as this year is the fiftieth anniversary of 
Comte’s death, will take place oh Sunday, September 8. Those 
who think of going to Paris are asked to inform Mr. Descours, 
65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


* * * * 


At the request of the Dean of Wells (Dr. Jex Blake) and other 
friends, Mr. Yates has made a replica of his portrait of Dr. 
Bridges—now in the possession of Mrs. Hertz—and this has been | 
placed in Rugby School. It was unveiled at the recent Speech- 
day. Dr. Jex Blake, who afterwards became Headmaster of the 
School, was in the Sixth Form at Rugby with Dr. Bridges, Lord 
Goschen, Lord Davey, and Sir Godfrey Lushington. The School, 
as it was under the headmastership of Dr. Arnold, is well known 
to us by the vivid description in ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’’ 
Dr. Bridges was there some years later. He only once spoke.to 
me at any length about this period, and on that occasion he con- 
fined himself to a particular side of the school life. It is charac- 
teristic of the wide range of his interests, that he gave me an 
account of the gradual development of the rules of Rugby Football 
which was going on all the time he was there, many points being 
then still undecided. He remarked with some pride that the 
decisions reached after much discussion in the School in those 
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years, are now accepted as rules of the game wherever Rugby 
football is played. ‘ 

I have had many enquiries as to the existence of portraits of 
Dr. Ingram. Mr. Henry Dix Hutton, now the last survivor of 
the original Irish disciples of Comte, sends me the following list : 

(1) A photograph enlarged from one taken when Dr. Ingram 
was fifty years old, and approved by him. This can be obtained 
from Werner, 38 and 39, Grafton Street, Dublin, Price 2s. 6d. 

(2) A copy of this, but inferior in expression, appeared in 

. D.” (a weekly publication) of May 15. A-notice of Dr. 
Ingram appeared in the issue of May 8. Price 1d. each number. 
The address of the Editors is Trinity College, Dublin. 

(3) A smaller photograph from the same in an ornamental 
frame—Irish Bog Oak, Silver Mounts—2%4 by 2 inches, to be 
obtained from Hopkins and Hopkins, Gold and Silversmiths, 1, 
Lower Sackville Street, Post Free 5s. 6d. Mr. Hutton has not 
seen this. I repeat the address as he gave it to me. 

(4) A much later portrait of Dr. Ingram painted by Miss 
Purser for the Royal Irish Academy. A replica of this is in the 
possession of Dr. Ingram’s family, and a copy is to be placed in 
the Common Room of Trinity College, Dublin. | Attempts to 
obtain a good photograph from this portrait have not been success- 
ful. 


tas 


* * * * 


The return of Mr. Curran, the Labour candidate at Jarrow, 
was not unexpected, although he was defeated by a considerable 
majority at the General Election. Then the Liberal candidate 
was a popular employer well known in the constituency, which he 
had represented for many years, and as there was no Conservative 
candidate, he received the support of that party. In a fight 
between four candidates, Labour, Conservative, Liberal, and Irish 
Nationalist, the first had an easy victory, though his votes were 
much below those of the Conservative and Liberal combined. 
Those who know Pete Curran—I made his acquaintance when 
we were both taking part in an arduous and unpopular opposition 
to the South African war—will rejoice that so able and clear- 
sighted a representative of Labour has obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Born in Glasgow of Irish parents, he has always shown a 
strong sympathy with Irish National aspirations. He is a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the Secular Education League. 

’ * * * * 

The Colne Valley election was a much greater surprise. Mr. 
Grayson received 3,648 votes against 3,495 given to Mr. Philip 
Bright, the Liberal, a son of John Bright, and 3,227 given to 
Mr. Wheler, the Conservative, and Mr. Grayson, who thus suc- 
ceeds to a seat long held by an official Liberal, is the first member 
returned to the British Parliament purely as a Socialist, and not as 
a Socialistic member of the Labour Party. This is hailed in some 
quarters as a sign of the discredit into which the Government has 
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fallen. Yet Mr. Curran and even Mr. Grayson will be found in 
nine cases out of ten voting with the Government ; and when they 
vote against it, many declared Liberals will generally do so too, 
while the Government will often on these occasions receive the 
‘support of the Conservative Opposition. And. just as many ad- 
vanced Liberals in the House will often vote with the Labour men, 
so no doubt many electors of Colne Valley who have hitherto 
voted Liberal, have now voted for Mr. Grayson, not in antagonism 
to the preser.t Ministry, but in order to emphasise their desire for 
a policy more completely in accord with Liberal principles, and 
as a protest against the reactionary and obstructive elements in 
the Cabinet. Does not the real line of cleavage pass, not between 
Conservatives and Liberals, or Individualists and Socialists, but 
right through the Cabinet, as now constituted ? 
* * * * 

Certainly, the Conservatives can draw little encouragement 
from the recent contests. Even with the Progressive vote divided, 
they have been defeated. It was admitted that the maintenance 
of the Union provoked no enthusiasm, while the defence of the 
House of Lords was hopeless ; but Tariff Reform, on which they 
more and more depend, only brought them to defeat. That dis- 
satisfaction with the Government of the day, known in our poli- 
tics as ‘‘ the swing of the pendulum,’’ no longer works in the 
presence of three parties, and dissatisfied Liberals can find in the 
Labour party a less unpleasant means of registering their protest 
than voting for the Conservative would be. From many quar- 
ters in the Conservative camp, come admissions that opposition 
to Home Rule no longer interests the electorate. S. H. Swinny 
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SHE UNITY (OF @OMIE’S CAREER 


Firty years now have passed since the death of Auguste 
‘Comte: and on the anniversary of that event, in each year since 
that day, his friends and disciples have gathered round his grave 
in Pére-la-Chaise. We are now in the 82nd year since his philo- 
sophical scheme was first opened to the world, and in the 62nd 
year since he began to construct that moral, social, and religious 
system to which his philosophical system was always designed to 
be the basis and introduction. 

It has been maintained from time to time, with much ignor- 
vance and some perversity, that the later career, or “speculations ” 
(as they are called) of Auguste Comte form a new departure in 
his system ; that the “Positive Polity,” with its moral, social, 
and religious synthesis, is in direct opposition to his ‘ Positive 
Philosophy,” or analysis and co-ordination of the sciences. Philo- 
sophers like George H. Lewes and John Morley, who refuse to 
accept the results of Comte’s “Polity,” or reconstruction, freely 
admit that it is the natural development of the ‘ Philosophy,” 
which was designed as an organic synopsis of our positive know- 
ledge. The misunderstanding as to the relations between Comte’s 
two main achievements has been largely due to the fact that his 
““Philosophy ’”’ has been mainly studied in England, and even 
abroad, in Harriet Martineau’s admirable ‘‘Condensation.” And 
Miss Martineau, deliberately and for obvious reasons, struck out 
and suppressed all notice of the concluding section of the ‘“ Philo- 
sophie Positive.” These ten pages, which close the sixth volume, 
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are perhaps amongst the most important parts of the whole work, 
for in them Comte explains in detail the undertakings to which he 
purposed to devote the remainder of his life. In the reprint of 
Miss Martineau’s translation in three volumes .of -Bohn’s - 
“Library,” 40 which I have prefixed a critical and biographical 
notice, I have taken care to restore to the text the pages sup- 

pressed. These show in the plainest manner that the whole of 

Comte’s sociological conceptions were meant to be, and actually 

were, a single piece on one and the same scheme. 

Writing at the close of his “Philosophy” in 1842, whilst he 
yet had 15 years of life before him, he gives a sketch of the works 
which he hoped to undertake. “I am now free,” he says, “to 
appeal to all energetic thinkers to co-operate in the task of supply- 
ing our modern intelligence with a definite system. It remains for 
me to state the part which I hope to take in this task—regarding 
the Treatise here concluded simply as the starting-point of the labours 
to which I dedicate the vemaindey of my life.’ He then goes: 
on to describe the purport and scheme of his work on soci- 
ology proper, in fact, his “Positive Polity.” He states the sub- © 
ject and method of each of the four volumes, the last of which 
was to deal with the practical application of the doctrine. ‘‘ Those 
who have followed what I have done in the second half of: ¢his 
treatise towards founding a Science of Society,” he adds, “will 
be prepared to find that I regard this as little move than an in- 
dispensable basis for the future work.” ‘The Philosophy of the 
Social Polity is the most important task that awaits me. The 
present treatise has definitely established the supreme importance 
of the social point of view, both in logic and in science. And thus. 
the most direct mode of contributing to the general acceptance of 
the new positive philosophy must be found in promoting the 
normal completeness of the social science.’’ And he ends thus :— 
“With this programme of labours to come, I now close this work, 
and I regard it as nothing but the intyoduction to the various tasks to- 
which I hope to devote my life.” ‘ 

No words could be more plain and emphatic ; and they abun- 
dantly prove that Comte’s entire scheme of social reorganisatiorm 
was present to his mind from the first, and was an organic wholeé- 
throughout. Yet for forty-two years this conclusive statement | 
of his has remained unknown to the English reader of his works. 
A matured programme of future undertakings has, in the case of 
Auguste Comte, an importance that it would not have on the- 
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lips of any other thinker. The whole history of philosophy, I 
make bold to say, contains no example of a philosophical career so 
absolutely homogeneous and unbroken, of a great plan of intel- 
lectual tasks, so elaborately planned, and so continuously worked 
out without break or variation, from youth until death, over a 
period of intense labour of thirty-five years. All his biographers 
have described the unique method of composition that he pursued 
(a method made possible only by the extraordinary tenacity and 
power of concentration in his mind)—a tenacity in which none but 
Descartes, Newton, and perhaps Aquinas, seem to have been his 
tivals—so that he was wont to conceive, plan out, and practically 
compose an entire work of philosophy without writing a line, and 
to retain it complete in his memory for years until he committed 
it to print. The definite and rare cases wherein Comte modified 
his scheme in the course-of construction, or where he altered or 
developed his original conceptions have been very carefully ex- 
plained and justified by himself. And they convince us, along with 
such statements as that in the now-restored epilogue that I have 
cited, that the entire philosophical career of Auguste Comte, per- 
haps above any other example of which we have sufficient know- 
ledge in the history of human thought, was (in the language of his 
favourite line from Alfred de Vigny) :—‘‘ The thought of his youth 
worked out in his mature age.” 

The literary and specialist critics of Positivism are fond of 
describing the work of Comte as being to-day as obsolete and 
forgotten as the Empire of Louis Napoleon. It was inevitable 
that a vast reconstruction both of philosophy and of religion—a 
regeneration at once of morality and of society—could only make 
slow and gradual progress. Compare, after fifty years, the pro- 
gress of Positivism with that of other great revolutions in Belief 
and in Thought. Fifty years after the death of Paul and the 
Apostles the noblest philosophers, moralists, and statesmen of the 
world regarded Christians as an obscure sect of Jews. Men like 
Plutarch—a student of Morals and Religion—had never heard of 
Christ at all. Great thinkers such as Tacitus and Pliny spoke of 
their faith as a “mischievous superstition.” Great rulers like 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius treated them with merciful contempt 
as disloyal fanatics. 

Fifty years after Descartes’ death was the heyday of Bossuet 
and Fénelon, Addison and Pope. Fifty years after Bacon was the 
age of the Restoration of Charles II]. Fifty years after the death 
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of Hume brings us to the age of Coleridge, Cardinal Newman, 
and the “Tracts for the Times.” Fifty years after Kant Europe 
was keen about Scientific Materialism. Fifty years after the great 
revival of Evangelical Christianity by Wesley the fashion for 
Catholicism set in, and some of the finest minds of the Anglican 
priesthood went over to Rome. 

History shows that it needs at least one hundred years for a 
new philosophy to be truly understood ; and many hundred years 
for a new religion to receive wide popular acceptance. Altogether 
the progress made by the philosophical and religious movement of 
Auguste Comte in fifty years is greater and more rapid than that 
of any scheme of equal morality and profound depth. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


PRAG Mag ko MM 


‘A xuMBER of philosophic writers have been lately grouping them- 
selves under the title of Pragmatists or Humanists. Mr. Schiller, 
of Oxford, Professors Dewey and William James in America 
are some of the leading names. Mr. Charles Peirce 
seems to have introduced the term ‘“Fragmatist” or 
“Pragmatism” in 1878 in an article on “How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear,” and Mr. Alfred Sidgwick defends the school] in an 
article on “Humanism” in the current number of the Albany 
Review. Professor William James, of Harvard, is the best known 
and most practised writer in the group, and he has just published a 
book called “Pragmatism.” So we naturally turn to this for the 
most deliberate and authoritative exposition of the system. 

Pragmatism, coming from the Greek word for ‘action,” 
implies a system based on or connected with “action.” ‘‘ Pragma- 
tic”? philosophy is thus verbally identical with “practical” philo- 
sophy. Mr. Peirce, in the article which gave the name its vogue, 
points out that our beliefs are really rules for action, so that to 
understand the meaning of a thought we need only determine what 
conduct it is fitted to produce. The only positive significance of 
any conception is “what conceivable effects of a practical kind the 
object may involve, what emotions we are to expect from it, and 
what reactions we must prepare.” 

The Positivist will think that he has heard something like this 
before, He will recall three of Comte’s maxims: ‘Savoir pour 
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prévoir, afin de pourvoiv; Agiry par affection et penser pour agir; 
Pour complétey les lois, tl faut des volontés.”* And if he turns 
to the third of Dr. Bridges’ “Discourses on Positive Religion,” 
that on “ Positive Mottoes,” he will find the idea worked out his- 
torically in a passage which should certainly be included in the 
Pragmatist canon. No doubt you could find many other sources 
earlier than Mr. Charles Peirce for the ideas of ‘‘ Pragmatism,” 
and Professor James, quite rightly, glories in the fact by calling 
his book by the sub-title of a “‘New Name for Some Old Ways of 
Thinking.” But you could hardly find them anywhere more fully 
and consciously realised than in the writings of Comte and his 
school. 


It seems, therefore, a case such as one often observes, of 
people rethinking the old problems for themselves, and coming to 
substantially similar—though here less complete—conclusions, but 
perferring to group themselves independently under a novel name. 
Truth and right conduct—above all, the positive or pragmatic 
union of the two—transcend so immeasurably all our efforts, that 
it would be a wanton and anti-social waste to bandy claims of 
acknowledgment or priority. All that really matters is to see if 
the new doctrine adds anything to the old or corrects it in any 
substantial point. 


It will be seen that the Pragmatist doctrine is summed up in 
two main propositions. One, that truth is a relative and change- 
able thing from age to age and man to man. The other that the 
truth consists of those ideas and. beliefs which are found to work 
and enable us to work. Professor William James’ little book is a 
suggestive, humorous, and often eloquent enlargement of this 
theme. As against those whom he calls “rationalists,” ‘“absolu- 
tists,” or ‘‘apriorists,” the polemic is useful and effective. He 
quotes sayings which illustrate as aptly as possible what Comte 


denounced as ‘“‘metaphysics.”’ “Truth,” says one, “is the system 
of propositions which have an unconditional claim to be recognised 
as valid.” ‘‘ Justice,” says another, ‘‘is ideal, solely ideal. 


Reason conceives that it ought to exist, but experience shows 
that it cannot... Truth, which ought to be, cannot be... 
Reason is deformed by’experience. As soon as reason enters ex- 
perience, it becomes contrary to reason.” 


* « Knowledge for the sake of Prevision, with a view to Provision.’’ ‘‘ Act 
from Affection, Think in order to Act." ‘*To perfect Laws, Wills are needed ”’ 
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_ Both quotations are from recent books on philosophy, and show 
that metaphysical entities, like other ghosts, die hard. The “prag- 
matic ’’ treatment of these eternal fallacies, especially in Professor 
William James’ racy pages, is excellent in form and effect, though 
it adds nothing in substance to the criticism of centuries, which 
found its most philosophical expression in Hume. 

The Positivist will, however, feel that in certain directions 
the criticism might go farther, and that on the constructive side the 
pragmatist philosophy falls short of the completeness of the posi- 
tive philosophy. 

A comparison, useful enough in its way, is made between 
Truth, Health, and Wealth. Truth, we are told, is simply ‘“‘a col- 
lective name for verification processes, just as health, wealth, 
strength, etc., are names for other processes connected with life, 
and also pursued because it pays to pursue them. ‘Truth is made, 
just as health, wealth, and strength are made, in the course of 
experience . . . ‘ The true’ is only the expedient in the way of our 
thinking, just as ‘ the right’ is only the expedient in the way of 
our behaving. We have to live to-day by what truth we catch 
to-day and be ready to-morrow to call it falsehood.”’ 

The want here is obviously a distinction between the individualist 
sense in which health and wealth are pursued and the collective 
or sociological sense in which truth is built up. There is, of 
course, a social health, and wealth, as Comte well said, is social 
in its origin, and should be social in its use. But the argument 
quoted above does not allow for this, and speaks as if all three 
were matters of individual concern and individual determination. 
And in the case of truth the sociological basis is so much more 
profound and permanent that it is misleading to press the analogy. 
The wealth of an individual or an empire is often swept away. 
Health, in an individual or a community, may be built up or pre- 
served by curative measures. But truth, being the form in which our 
collective consciousness apprehends and orders all phenomena, is 
being constantly corrected and developed. ‘‘ Ptolemaic astronomy, 
Euclidean space, Aristotelian logic,” have not disappeared like the 
wealth of Carthage or the temples of Babylon. They are trans- 
muted and incorporated in a larger form of truth. 

Professor James complains of the perversity of certain critics of 
“pragmatism,” who say that if you find anything pleasant to 
believe and call it truth, you are a good pragmatist. Of course we 
know that Professor James does not mean this, but we are bound: 
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ito say that he does not sufficiently safeguard his argument against 
the perversion. Above all, he omits the guiding and limiting idea 
of sociology; the conception of humanity as a growing, consolidat- 
ing force, to which, and not to the individual, truth is relative. 
We fully agree. with the Pragmatist that truth grows or is made 
by man; that ultimately and in the fullest sense of the word it is 
that which is useful, to him; that man has constantly to find 
theories that work and corrects his old theories by the pressure of 
facts. We do not.agree that the truth of to-day may have to be 
recognised. as the falsehood of to-morrow, or .allow the equal 
validity of every opinion which any individual may find to work in 
his own case. This would be to overlook the social basis and 
solidity of truth. 

The Pragmatist does well in laying stress on one of the funda- 
4mental principles of positive philosophy—the relativity of truth and 
its dependence on activity and the general conditions of life, and in 
pointing out a passage for halting minds from an absolute system 
of theology and metaphysics to a human synthesis. But his 
system, as hitherto expounded, does not mark another stage 
forward in the march of truth; it is hardly abreast of the times. 

F. S. Marvin 


LIBERLY: Two IDEALS 


CIRCUMSTANCES. have recently required me to devote a good deal 
of attention to the study of Italian history ; and amongst the 
authorities which J have examined rather carefully is Sismondi’s 
“‘History of the Italian Republics of the Middle Age.” It is not 
my intention to discuss the general merits of that work, which is 
now a hundred years old, and has by this time found its level. As 
was said in the ‘New Calendar” by Professor Beesly, in refer- 
ence to Guicciardini’s “‘ History of Italy,” it is probably now “con- 
sulted rather than read.”’ But the author devotes his penultimate 
chapter (the 126th) to a consideration of the nature of the liberty 
enjoyed by the Italians during the existence of their republics’; 
and, as he appears to think that some of the principles he therein 
lays down are.capable of permanent application, it may, perhaps, 
be useful to consider how far this is the case. 

Comparing the Italy: of the eighteenth with that of the 
fifteenth century, he was struck with the evidence which still sur- 
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vived of the surprising progress in all the arts of civilisation which 
the Italians had made before the earlier of those two epochs, and 
with their subsequent deterioration. He saw that the whole 
country, from Novara to Terracina, was covered with magnificent 
temples, splendid cities, and long lines of palaces; but that those 
edifices were all falling to ruins, and for centuries had not been 
restored. What was durable in them still retained the stamp ot 
wealth and antique elegance ; what was temporary had perished 
without being renewed. The doorways, the columns, the archi- 
traves remained ; but the beams were worm-eaten, the windows. 
were broken, and the leads had been stripped from the roofs. 
Where, he asks in sadness, where is the population which could 
need so many dwellings, and the commerce which could fill so 
many warehouses? Where are the wealthy people who could 
occupy so many palaces? Where, in fact, is the pomp of the 
living which ought to take the place of this pomp of the dead, 
whose monuments are seen everywhere ? 

To these questions he finds an answer in the weakness of ihe 
people of modern Italy, as compared with the strength of their 
forerunners, and he represents that, having, between the fifteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, lost the most valuable of all social pos- 
sessions, 1.¢., liberty, they had, with it, lost also their creative 
power. But he defines the liberty thus lost, which had produced 
such great results, as consisting of two kinds, viz., active, or poli-~ 
tical, and passive, or civil; the former existing where all partici- 
pated in the power exercised over all; the latter meaning that 
guarantee against the abuse of power, in whatever hands it might 
be lodged, which corresponds with modern demands. No man 
could be called a citizen unless he enjoyed active liberty, and took 
part in the sovereignty ; although (as at Venice, for instance) 
where government was exercised by a trifling minority, and the 
number of citizens, as thus defined, was comparatively small, 
évery man, whether citizen or not, had an equal right to passive 
liberty—to be protected against the abuse of power. 

He admits, however, that the medieval Italians had no precise’ 
idea of civil liberty, and that any protection accorded by the 
republics to the life, honour, or property of the inhabitants ete not 
superior to that granted by the most despotic States. All political 
rights, such as that of free speech, or a free press, were, as in the 
monarchies, occasionally suppressed, or even annihilated, and the 
government, although popular in form, sometimes degenerated 
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into the most cruel tyranny. Under those circumstances, it seems 
a paradox to speak of liberty as having existed at all. But 
Sismondi points out that, in the republics, the same men had a 
double character—first as being governed, and afterwards as 
governing ; and, while the form. of liberty most valued was, no 
doubt, that described as active—i.e., the liberty of the governors— 
some guarantee of civil, or passive, liberty, which is more prized 
in modern times, lay in the fact of the shortness of the term for 
which the governing bodies were elected. At Florence, for in-— 
stance, and in some cther cities, all the Councils were changed 
every two months—a proceeding which would probably . make 
some of even our own democrats gasp—and there was, therefore, 
always the possibility that a functionary, going out of office, 
might be succeeded by a friend of someone whom he had treated 
unjustly, and might consequently, in revenge, be subjected by his 
successor to similar treatment. Every man in temporary pos- 
session of power was thus led to bear always in mind the Gospei 
maxim: “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

The following is Sismondi’s conclusion on the whole matter :— 


The best lesson that can be drawn from the. comparison of the 
ancient and modern systems is to learn how to combine them both. . . 
Henceforward the legislator must never lose sight of the security of the 
citizens, and of the guarantees which the moderns have systematically 
provided. But he must also remember that he has to watch oyer their 
greater moral development. His work is not finished when he has ren- 
dered the people tranquil. Even when they are satisfied and happy, 
something still remains for him to do; for his task obliges him to 
complete the moral education of the citizens. It is by multiplying their 
rights, by calling on them to take a share in the sovereignty, and by 
increasing their interest in the affairs of the State, that he will teach 
them to recognize their duties, and give them both the desire and the 
capacity to fulfil them. : 


It was, perhaps, not unnatural that, considering his Genevan 
antecedents, Sismondi should have held these views. . Born in 
1773, he saw his compatriot Rousseau’s doctrines triumph in the 
outbreak of the French Revolution ; and, although his book was 
published at the height of the disastrous Napoleonic reaction, by 
which he might have been expected to be disenchanted, he still 
seems to have preserved his simple faith in “rights,” in liberty 
{allowing for his own fantastic interpretation of the term), in the 
“virtue”? of the “ people,’ 
publican over monarchical institutions. But the above passage 


’ and in the inherent superiority of re- 


bristles with what, to a Positivist, look like anomalies ; although 
it must be said that Sismondi’s theories correspond with a good 
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deal that is still preached in democratic quarters, and supposed to 
be applicable to the problems of our own time. It is still, for in- 
stance, argued that it is the duty of the “legislator ’—1.e., of the 
State—“to complete the moral education of the citizens ”»—to the 
extent, at least, of teaching morals in the public elementary 
schools. But the final sentence of the passage seems rather to 
imply that the action of the State in this matter should be extended 
_ not merely to the young, but to the adult citizens. 

Is it, however, possible, in the haze which, at present, sur-- 
rounds the education question, to regard Morals as a subject 
which may properly be taught, whether to youth or to manhood, 
by the State? It is, of course, known that Positivism views with 
distrust the governmental teaching of any subjects which involve 
doctrinal differences, and looks forward to a time when the ele- 
mentary education of all children will be given in the home ; the 
more advanced subjects being subsequently taught, through volun- 
tary agencies, in public institutions. But that day is probably 
distant, and meanwhile, in view of the social disorganisation which 
prevails, it seems necessary for some system of State education to 
exist. It is, however, questionable whether some advance towards 
the Positivist ideal should not even now be made, and whether 
such education should not be restricted absolutely to subjects 
which would not allow of the State taking sides. In that case, it 
would be confined, in addition, perhaps, to reading, writing, and 
music, to the elements of the “Cosmological ” branches of Comte’s 
hierarchy of the sciences—viz., mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
and chemistry ; although, even among those branches, innocent as 
they may appear, history seems to show that its theological 
associations render astronomy a rather ticklish subject. But 
probably, in elementary schools, children are not much troubled 
with that science under its own name ; although, under the head 
of geography, if the teaching be sound, they ought to gather 
some notions of its outlines. 

Beyond those subjects, however, it seems clear that scientific 
opinion is still in such a state of chaos that, in the higher sciences, 
biology, sociology, and morals, the State cannot, at present, safely 
undertake to say what doctrines should be taught. In biology, 
for instance, it has recently transpired that a Roman Catholic 
professor objected to Roman Catholic students attending the 
biology classes of a non-Catholic teacher, because, he said, if such 
a teacher had to deal with the subject of a “cell,” it would be 
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impossible to say what views he might not inculcate. And on so 
vital a question as the hygienic properties of alcohol—quite apart 
from the social and moral issues involved—medical opinion is ap- 
parently hopelessly at'sea: How, then, in the absence of a scien- 
tific consensus in relation to such subjects, can the State venture 
to intervene? Is a vote of the House of Commons to be called 
for to decide on the origin and functions of a cell? 

» Sismondi’s insistence on the doctrine of “rights” is also quite 
in accordance with views which, still prevail in some quarters. 
Comte has, however, taught us that there is a necessary antagon- 
ism between rights and duties, and that happiness is to be found 
—if at all—in the resolute performance of the latter, rather than 
in the assertion of the former. The curious feature of Sismondi’s 
argument is that, although he draws a verbal distinction between 
rights and duties, he appears, in reality, to confound them with 
each other, and to hold that, by carrying on a perennial struggle 
for political rights, and perpetually maintaining their claims as 
members of the sovereign people, men are in effect performing their 
duty. He regards with some disdain the modern view of liberty, 
which, he says, makes happiness consist in repose, and prefers 
that of the ancients, who sought for it in constant activity. ‘The 
wish of the citizen,” he states, ‘was not to rest in peace at home, 
but to shine by great talents in the public square, in the councils, 
and in the official posts to which he was elected in his turn. He 
wished to obtain by his own powers all that nature had furnished 
him. with the means of acquiring; to complete by a public career 
his education as a grown man ; and to transmit his reputation as 
a heritage to his children.” 

If this was the ideal consciously pursued by the Italian 
peoples, the picture which it presents, of a whole population thus 
constantly engaged in a struggle for selfish aggrandisement under 
the mask of duty, easily explains how such a struggle would 
inevitably lead to the turbulence, the intrigues, the cruelty, the 
treachery, the incessant and internecine wars which prevailed for 
centuries among the cities of medieval Italy. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that the various schools of political agitators, who are 
now so persistent in demanding rights of all kinds, have a similar 
end in view ; but it is to be feared that their efforts tend in that 
direction. The picture is not attractive. It is, of course, neces- 
sary that we should have some ideals present to our mind ; but 
human society is, at best, and will probably long remain, an im- 
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perfect institution ; and it may be doubted whether, so far as the 


mass of the people is concerned, the ideal which seeks for an im- 
provement in their condition by ceaseless political agitation, and 
the arbitrary, uncertain action of law, is likely to be ultimately 
as efficacious as that which follows the perhaps slower, but pro- 
bably more certain and durable, method of endeavouring to reform 
opinions, habits, and character before reforming institutions. 
Chi va piano va sano; chi va sano va lontano. Or, as our homely Eng- 
lish tongue has it, “The longest way round is the shortest way 
home.” Henry ELvis 


THE SOGIOLOGI@AL sOCIETY.s 
NEW: VOLUME* 


Tue third volume of “Sociological Papers,”’ containing the papers 
read before the Sociological Society from October, 1g05, to April, 
1906, is fully as interesting as its predecessors. Perhaps the main 
interest of the volume centres in the question of the biological 
foundations of the science, a question treated from different aspects 
by three of the authors, and further discussed by a number of con- 
tributors. Comte’s view, which seems to be generally accepted, at 
least tacitly, is that sociology, occupying the next higher position 
in the hierarchy to biology, should be firmly established on the 
latter science as a basis. This does not justify the erroneous 
assumption sometimes made that biological generalisations can be 
directly applied to sociological phenomena ; to do so is to fall into 
the error of materialism in Comte’s sense of the word, implying a 
premature attempt to express the phenomena of a higher science 
exclusively in terms of a lower. This is well pointed out in the 
admirable paper by Prof. J. A. Thomson, which deals with the 


fundamental relations of the two sciences. He urges that a human 


societary unit, however simple, is something more than the sum of 
its parts. ‘No one doubts that the life of a social group is made 
up of a complex of activities of individual persons ; but. these are 
integrated, harmonised, and regulated in a manner as far beyond 
present diological analysis as the integration, harmonisation, and 
regulation of the chemical and physical processes in the individual 
organism are at present beyond mechanical analysis” (p. 159). 
Hence the application of such doctrines as those of natural selec- 


* Sociological Papers. Vol. III. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1907. 
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tion, Weissmannism, or Mendelism to the problems of human 
society must be made with the greatest caution, and only after a 
thorough criticism of the methods employed. 

The closely allied questions of variation, heredity, and selection 
are naturally those on which the attention is principally focussed in 
this discussion. Prof. Thomson urges that man, although only 
slightly variable in the biological sense of the word, is highly 
susceptible to the influence of the environment, and that the modifi- 
cations thus acquired are handed down to succeeding generations 
through the medium of social organisations, the practical result 
being that such modifications are transmitted in the race, although 
not organically transmitted in the individual. Selection acts on 
individual differences, inborn or acquired, but as to the actual 
nature of the selecting agent opinions differ. Dr. Archdall Reid 
believes that the only selective agent in advanced societies is 
disease, which eliminates the unfit. The logical outcome of this 
position would be the conclusion that all interference with such 
elimination is disastrous to the race. This conclusion Dr. Reid 
does not draw, but it would seem difficult to evade. A great part 
of the mortality due to disease is, however, non-selective. The 
terrible infantile mortality of great towns, for instance, has pro- 
bably hardly any selective value. The children struck down are 
not necessarily those which, if spared, would grow up weaklings, 
nor do those which would develop into healthy adults always or 
usually escape. And the most stringent selection by a given 
disease can only evolve a race characterised by relative immunity 
to that disease, and other qualities of really greater value to the 
race may not ‘be preserved, or may even be partially eliminated. 
Consumption or cancer does not respect men of genius, and work 
of the utmost value to Humanity has been accomplished by weak- 
lings. But, as Prof. Thomson points out, selection works through 
many other channels than that of disease. ‘Selection is at work 
whenever and wherever the degree of effectiveness is of critical 
moment, not merely in helping survival at the time, but in 
strengthening foothold, increasing comfort, lengthening life, pro- 
moting reproductive success, and so on. Every purchase based 
on an intelligent criticism of consumption, every preference given 
to skill and alertness, every dismissal of a careless and stupid 
workman, every premium in favour of education and morale, and 
so on, must set a selective process at work, whose results may not 
be demonstrable until many generations have come and gone, which 
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will, however, be as sure as they are slow, perewides only that the 
selective process is consistently kept agoing.’ 

The conspicuous place taken in the discussions of the Socio- 
logical Society by questions of eugenics is very noteworthy. The 
suggestion that it may be possible, by deliberately organised effort, 
to exercise a successful control over the breeding of human beings 
is undoubtedly a fascinating one. At first sight it would seem that 
the haphazard multiplication of fit and unfit, the checks to the 
operation of natural selection by our philanthropic provision for 
the weakly, infirm, and mentally deficient, the social prudence 
which restrains the more intelligent classes from excessive multipli- 
cation while leaving unchecked that of the lower and less desirable 
elements, might all be brought under systematic control, either 
under the auspices of the State or simply under the pressure of an 
enlightened public opinion. The evils of the present state of things 
are patent to all, and it will be admitted on all hands that the aim 
of eugenics, that the bulk of each succeeding generation should be 
bred from the better elements of the preceding one rather than 
from the lower or less efficient, is in itself a desirable one. 

But the practical difficulties of the problem are enormous. 
Analogies drawn from cattle-breeding are of little or no value. The 
breeder aims at the selection of certain points, to the neglect or 
exclusion of others. But who is to determine the points to be 
selected when we are dealing with the human race, and what 
guarantee have we that the selection of certain characters may not 
involve a diminution or elimination of others, of at least equal 
value to the race? Mr. McDougall, in his paper entitled ““A Prac- 
tical Eugenic Suggestion,’ adopts the higher ranks of the Civil 
Service as embodying those characters which it is most desirable to 
perpetuate, and proposes a scheme aiming at the encouragement of 
larger families in that class, based on an increasing scale of 
salaries with increasing number of children. But the highly- 
efficient Civil Servant is by no means necessarily the best type 
from the point of view of society. To employ a term which occurs 
frequently in the discussion, it is by no means certain that the 
‘civic worth” of the individual members reaches a maximum in the 
class favoured by Mr. McDougall. An interesting criticism of the 
theory on which the eugenics of Mr. Galton and Prof. Pearson are 
built up is contributed by Dr. Filon, and should be read in con- 
junction with the famous Huxley Lecture of Mr. Galton. 

Dr. J. L, Tayler’s paper deals with the study of individuals in 
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relation to their natural groupings, especially marriage. It is 
impossible in this short notice to consider the points raised in the 
paper, but those who may have been depressed by the pessimism of 
Dr. Archdall Reid, or perplexed by the difficulties which beset the 
application of eugenic principles, may be relieved by Dr. Tayler’s 
conclusion, based on extensive observations, that the “ preferential 
mating” of healthy and intellectually alert individuals naturally 
leads to that selection of the higher types and elimination of the 
lower at which the advocate of State-controlled eugenic effort aims. 
That is to say, as the social condition of the nation or state is 
improved, as the hygienic and educational standards are raised, the 
development of individual types has the fullest play, and those 
unions which arise from the free choice of men and women alike 
in nature, in education, and in sympathies, tend to become the 
rule rather than the exception, and it is just those marriages which 
are eugenically the most suitable. 

That the position of sociology among the sciences is even yet 
far from having received general recognition is shown by a paper 
by Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Wells states boldly his opinion that 
sociology can never be a true science, and claims that the true 
work of the sociologist consists in the construction and criticism 
of Utopias, the Utopia ultimately agreed upon, if agreement 
be found possible, being made the goal of consciously-directed 
human effort. But the construction of a Utopia of any social 
value whatever is only conceivable when based upon a study of 
the previously existing states of society, and of the order in which 
they evolve, and these are precisely the objects of study of the 
scientific sociologist. The elaboration of Utopias is therefore an 
application and an appendage of sociology, and not sociology 
itself. 

Prof. Wenley’s paper on ‘Sociology as an Academic Subject ” 
furnishes illustrations of the vague notions which prevail in many 
quarters as to the real nature of the science. Although admitted 
to the curriculum of a number of American Universities, the most 
diverse interpretations of its subject-matter, ranging from slum- 
ming to the statistics of distribution of racial types, are held by its 
official teachers. The treatment of the whole subject is as yet so 
tentative and provisional that one is bound to agree with the 
opinion of Prof. Smithells, that sociology, when introduced into 
English Universities, should be exclusively a post-graduate study. 
“Surely sociology is, as philosophy aspires to be, scientia scienti- 
arum. Contributory subjects may doubtless find a proper place 
in the normal pass or honours courses of University study, but 
anything included in such courses with the name of sociology could 
only mean either a misleading nomenclature or intellectual pre- 
tentiousness.” 
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There is also a useful paper by Mrs. Sidney Webb on the prac- 
tical methods of investigation to be employed, confined, however, 
almost entirely to concrete sociology. 

Two papers dealing with practical applications are included in 
the volume. In the first, Prof. Geddes, in continuation of his two 
previous papers on “Civics,” amplifies, in his usual luminous 
manner, his idea of a Civic Museum, in which the growth and 
development of a town, and its relation to the wider world of 
which it forms a part, should be made concretely visible to its 
inhabitants. In the second paper, Mr. Beveridge deals with the 
problem of the unemployed from a standpoint which is perhaps 
rather economic than strictly Sociological. M. de Wesselitsky’s 
historical summary of the causes leading up to the present Russian 
revolution must also be classed as applied sociology. 


Mr. A. E. Crawley’s paper on “The Origin and Function 
of. Religion”? breaks new ground in the work of the Society. 
There is much that is illuminating and suggestive in Mr. Craw- 
ley’s discussion of the subject, although in a question so contro- 
versial it is not to be expected that all his propositions will com- 
mand general assent. A clear advance is marked by the agree- 
ment of the author and of several speakers who. followed that 
religion is not primarily a system of beliefs or of practices, but a 
psychic state. Beliefs are the forms in which the religious feel- 
ing finds expression. Emotion is essential to it. A purely intel- 
lectual attitude towards the universe does not constitute a religion 
if unaccompanied by feelings of fear, of awe, or, in the highest 
forms, of love. Mr. Crawley well points out that the current 
anthropological definitions, most of which would exclude Bud- 
dhism and Positivism from the category of religions, are too 
narrow. He finds the essence of the religious state in the “will 
to live,” in the emphasis laid by man from the earliest times on 
the fact of life and of death, and on the biological crises of life. 
The first sociological function of religion is defined as “the affirma- 
tion and consecration of life.’ This no doubt expresses an im- 
portant factor in the origin of religion, and one which must not be 
left out of sight in any explanation of fetichism, but it does not 
greatly assist in the study of the place of religion in the world 
until it is shown how this feeling with respect to life expresses 
itself in thought and action. The fetichist, conscious of his own 
life and will, projects them into surrounding objects, so endowing 
them with a life resembling his own. From this state a process 
of abstraction gives us the gods. But it may be doubted whether 
the principle enunciated by Mr. Crawley can give much assistance 
in the analysis of the evolution of its higher forms, although as a 
contribution to the study of the vexed problem of the beginnings 
of the religious feeling, it has high value. The interesting discus- 
sion which followed, including contributions from several eminent 
foreign authorities, cannot be summarised here. 
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The volume affords much food for thought, and is a proof of 
the interest which the scientific study of sociology is at last begin 
ning to awaken in this country. Cecit H. Descu 


THE SUBJECT RACES CONGRESS AT 
THE...HAGUE 


I._THE WORK OF THE CONGRESS. 
Tue first International Congress on Subject Races was held at the 
Hague on August 8 and g. In the absence of M. Anatole France, 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson presided. Representatives attended not only 
from dominant nations—England, France, Holland—but from sub. 
ject peoples—Irish, Indian, Egyptian. Mr. Parmeshwar Lall and 
Mr. Ghose represented India, and Hafiz Awad Effendi came from 
Egypt. I attended as the delegate of the Positivist Committee. 
The first resolution declared that certain humane propositions 
affirmed at the Hague Conference of 1899 should be applicable 
also to civil wars and rebellions. The re-establishment of order 
in this case, just as the bringing about of peace in the case of an 
ordinary war, however good an object in itself, cannot justify all 
measures that the stronger party may consider useful. The 
poisoning of wells has long been forbidden in civilised warfare, 
and the catalogue of these forbidden acts has been continually in- 
creasing with the advance of civilisation. The Congress now in- 
sisted that there were acts from which civilised «Governments 
should refrain even in repressing rebellion, that prisoners must 
not be dealt with by their individual captors, that they must not 
be tortured, that undefended places must not be bombarded, that 
the honour of women must not be violated, that religious con- 
victions must be respected, and that indiscriminate pillage and 
the refusal of quarter should be prohibited. M. Le Roy-Dupré 
proposed, as an addition, that in the case of conflict between two 
States one of which was a signatory of the Hague Convention 
and the other was not, arbitration might be proposed by a third 
Power, without either of the parties considering it an unfriendly 
act, and that this should be so, whether the non-signatory Power 
was civilised or uncivilised. The second resolution dealt with the 
treatment of populations subject to Powers which claimed to be of 
higher civilisation, and proscribed slavery, the forcible appropria- 
tion of land, produce, and labour, and fraudulent deportation. 
The third, which I was asked to move, declared that the claims 
of subject nations to the management of their own affairs ought 
to be recognised. All these propositions were carried unanimously. 
A rider to the first placing indigenous rebels in a colonised terri- 
tory on exactly the same footing as belligerents was rejected ; 
and so was one to the third resolution demanding the support of 
the Powers for any subject nation which formally claimed its ins 
dependence by means of a representative assembly. It was felt 
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even by some advocates of national independence that it was 
unwise to lay so much stress on the claim being made by such an 
assembly, which could meet in few subject nations now, and would 
be permitted in fewer still, when it was known to the rulers that 
such consequences might result. The appointment of an Inter- 
national Standing Committee to summon another Congress in the 
future brought the proceedings to an end. Mr. Van Kol, a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Parliament, who addressed us most eloquently 
in French, declared that it was our small meeting rather than the 
Peace Congress of 1907 which would influence the future. This 
may seem extravagant praise; but it is certain that we com- 
menced a work at the Hague from which we shall not desist till 
the whole force of the public opinion of the nations is brought to 
bear on the treatment of subject peoples. S. H. Swinny 


IL=MRy SH. SWINNY{S= SPEECH. 


I have been asked to move the third proposition, which runs thus: 
“The claim of every subject race of distinctive nationality to the man- 
agement of its own local affairs shall be recognised by the dominant 
Power.” I am very glad to do so, but it may perhaps be well to. offer 
some explanation of the terms of the motion. The expression “ dis- 
tinctive nationality” can only be applied to those subject populations 
which fulfil two conditions. The first of these is that the people occu- 
pies a defined territory.; The term is inapplicable to a race which finds 
itself scattered among its rulers. Much as we pity the sufferings of the 
negroes in the Southern States of the American Union, we cannot claim 
for them that they are a nation. The second condition is that the sub- 
ject population should inherit a historic tradition resulting in a national 
consciousness, and in the evolution of a distinct national character. 
These are the two and the only two necessary conditions of nationality. 
Certainly religious unity is not such a condition, as we may see by the 
case of Switzerland or of Holland, where one-third of the population is 
€atholic. Nor is the possession of a common and distinctive language, 
much as it strengthens the historic tradition. Switzerland is divided 
between three languages, and the people of the United States speak 
the language of the Power whose rule they rejected. Nor is community 
of race.’ All the great nations of modern Europe are of mixed descent. 
When a European Power sought to impose an alien monarch on Mexico, 
the Mexicans found their leader in Juarez, a pure Indian who, until the 
age of twelve, could not speak a word of Spanish. The words “ subject 
race” in the proposition which I have moved, must be taken as referring 
to a people that is the product of a common historic evolution, not of a 
common biologic descent. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to defend at any length the prin- 
ciple of national self-government in such an assembly as this. Suffice 
it to say that foreign control of local, z.e., of Home affairs, must be 
oppressive. Aliens, however well-meaning, cannot understand the sub- 
ject people, and they must necessarily seek their information from the 
worst elements of the community, in general from those who are willing 
for their own advantage to separate themselves from their fellow- 
countrymen, and fawn on the stranger. But even if the rulers obtain 
accurate information, it is almost impossible for them to be impartial. 
They have to decide between their‘own countrymen and their subjects ; 
their sympathies are necessarily with the former; nor can they support 
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the complaints of the latter without appearing to endanger the prestige 
of the dominant race. On the other hand, the subject nationality lives a 
maimed life, in as far as it accepts its position, struggling to fit itself 
to an alien civilisation; and, in so far as it rejects it, expending in 
hostility to the oppressor the energy which would otherwise have been 
used in promoting its own development, and in contributing its share to 
the general life of the civilised world. 

We may expect to hear the usual talk about the uselessness of such 
resolutions and the impossibility of getting the dominant Power to 
listen to any argument except force. But this is to reject the teachings 
of history and to disregard the position of each unit in face of the 
‘comity of civilised nations. There are, in fact, two strong motives 
which incline the ruling Power to listen to reason. The first is the 
pressure of public opinion which has already prescribed to conquering 
nations the methods by which alone they may wage war, and which can- 
not fail in the future to make Empires conform to its behests; for it is 
a force that grows continually with the growth of justice and humanity. 
The second is the difficulty, the danger, and the expense of ruling a 
‘subject people by permanent coercion. England has very recently in 
South Africa had a taste of the cost of Empire. She has had experience 
of the difficulties of repression in the whole history of her relations with 
Ireland. There comes a time when the conscience of the most callous 
revolts at everlasting coercion, and the most obstinate begins to ask 
whether it is worth while to continue such a policy. But this will only 
be where the subject people make coercion difficult, and where they 
never cease to press their claims. 

We have amongst us representatives of India and of Egypt, as well 
aS many other Irishmen besides myself. I must leave to each of them 
the duty of dealing with his own nationality. But in regard to India, 
which next to my own country has the first place in my affections, I 
would like to make just two remarks. It is urged that India cannot 
‘be considered as a single nation. This is a mere quibble. There are 
differences between different parts of India, but they are as nothing+to 
the differences that separate all India from Europe.. European govern- 
ment in India is alien government. It is also urged that Indians are 
unfitted for Parliamentary institutions. I do not know how this is 
proved. But whether it is so or not, does not affect India’s claim to the 
management of her own affairs. Self-government does not mean that 
the nation should rule itself in a particular way or by particular insti- 
tutions, but that it should rule itself in those ways and by those institu- 
tions which are most in accord with its national traditions and character. 


BO" Ome 


GLIMPSES OF FAMINE AND FLOOD IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By Sister Nivepira. (Allahabad: Printed at the India Press. 

4 Annas.) 

This little book of ninety-five pages, a reprint of a series of 
magazine articles, is perhaps the best book on Indian famine that 
has ever been written. It is true that the conditions prevailing in 
the delta of the Ganges are very peculiar, and that there flood has 
been added to famine ; but there is so much that is general in Miss 
Noble’s treatment of the subject, the underlying economic diffi- 
culties apply to so many other areas, and the local circumstances 
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are so clearly distinguished from those which affect the whole 
country that the book is. admirably suited for beginners in the 
study of the Indian situation. It is written with that beauty of. 
style, that vividness of perception, and that deep insight and sym- 
pathy which have endeared her to her readers. It 1s amazing 
that while so convincing a book as “The Web of Indian Life” lies’ 
ready for their instruction, English enquirers should still read and 
credit the malicious tales of the Indian home and family told by 
the missionaries and other unsympathetic observers. There is only 
one serious fault that can be found with the latest work of Sister 
Nivedita, and that is that no facilities are apparently afforded to 
bring it to the notice of the English public. 

As has been already noted} the delta of the Ganges is a land 
of waterways, long known as the “Granary of Bengal.” It can 
claim the title no longer. It is true there has been no famine 
there, or only for some few weeks. The people in the summer of 
1906 were dying of starvation, the combined result of a failure of 
the harvest followed by disastrous floods. But though some local 
works were opened on June 19, these were closed on July 12, 
because the matter was one for the attention, not of local bodies, 
but of the Provincial Government, and, after an enquiry, all 
relief, whether provincial or local, was abandoned, and in the first 
week in September famine was declared non-existent ; and to say 
that there is famine in India when the Government says there is. 
not is perilously near sedition. It was at this very time that Miss. 
Noble visited many of the famine-stricken villages. She refrains 
from any lurid descriptions of starving multitudes, but she tells 
quite enough to bring home to her readers the reality of the dis- 
tress—parents mourning their children, fathers returning home 
heart-broken after the vain search for food, mothers starving 
themselves that they might feed their families. It was when 
Government aid failed that the spirit of patriotism and self-reliance 
fostered by the protests against the partition of Bengal came to 
the rescue of the starving people. This in Miss Noble’s eyes is 
“the greatest thing ever done in Bengal.” To every part of the 
distressed region the cities began to send help. From Barisal the 
young men of the city were sent through the famine districts, 
making enquiry and opening: centres of relief, which soon num- 
bered a hundred and sixty, each dealing with from six to twelve 
villages. “Amongst voluntary organisations, unrecognised by: 
State or Government, and taking place spontaneously in face of 
the need with which they were to deal, this, for rapidity of forma- 
tion, loyalty to its leaders, cohesion, and efficiency, might well, I 
ape claim to be unprecedented in any country.” Yet it is well 
shaven mand Bee? whence alone comes wisdom worthy 
or sense of /eiuie ane : The ie ee Bec of organisation 
under the control of British oft eared pe cane pepe 2 
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Sister Nivedita sets forth briefly but clearly the genesis of In- 
‘dian famine. . In the old time Eastern Bengal was a common- 
- wealth based on rice, and not on money. Of coin there might be 
little, but each homestead had its store of rice ; near Calcutta you 
‘can still see the granaries—now empty. In Bengal this state of 
things lasted longer perhaps than elsewhere, for in Bengal—much 
‘to the hardship of less fortunate provirices—there was a fixed land- 
‘tax, a permanent settlement of land revenue. There has been, 
however, even in Bengal, continued increases of local taxation and 
_land-cesses. And everywhere in India, as a result of payments 
‘being demanded in money, civilisation has come to rest more and 
“more in a money basis. ‘The foreign tax-gatherer, the foreign 
Minister of the Exchequer, know nothing of rice as the ultimate 
:standard of value. To them the precious metals occupy this place. 
And this is a fact which would tend of itself to impoverish the 
“peasant relatively to the other classes of the community, even if all 
“the wealth of India remained within her own borders.”’ The peasant 
no longer stores grain. And famine comes not from the failure of 
‘the harvest, but from the poverty of the people, the failure to make 
provision for the bad harvests which are from time to time in- 
‘evitable. But if Bengal has been-fortunate in its permanent settle- 
‘ment, it has been specially unfortunate in other ways. . The in- 
-terests of the delta lay in the improvement of its water-ways. The 
‘rage of the British for roads and railways, with their bridges and 
“embankments, has turned these waterways in many cases into 
stagnant pools, where malaria alone can flourish. But there was 
‘something worse to come. For their own domestic purposes, the 
‘farmers of the delta had long cultivated small patches of jute. 
“Then came the emissaries of the jute merchant, telling them how 
‘much they could gain by turning their fields from rice to jute, and 
‘so be able to provide for the demands of the tax-gatherer, and 
‘obtain the money in which all value-was now expressed. But jute 
‘exhausts the soil, and in times of scarcity, aggravated by the 
smaller cultivation of rice, the rise in the price of food takes away 
‘the extra money obtained from jute. The advantage of the new 
‘culture is only temporary, the loss is found to be permanent, and 
‘the prosperity of the district becomes a thing of the past. 
pe) ty is Very, interesting to find that Sister Nivedita recognises 
‘that in the present age it is the School and not the Church in its 
_old form that must supply the bond of unity to mankind. 


“Tt is clear that there is but one world—the world of learning, of 
-knowledge, of truth freed from racial bias—in which the people now 
can find the springs of self-direction and self-renewal. For the modern 
world has done good in one direction by making possible an idea of 
‘truth, common to all peoples and contributed to by all. The fact as 
it is, not as one or another of us would like it to be, is the image 
before which the modern man is required to kneel, the appeal to which 
he is expected to respond. Here and here alone, there is neither Jew 
‘nor Gentile, Greek nor: Scythian, bond nor free. In other words, what the 
-church was to feudal peoples, that the school must needs be to the 
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imperialised. What the Christian Faith did for the English serf, that. 
secular learning must do for the subordinated Oriental.” ’ 
Science as the universal test of truth and bond of union, as the: 
guide and refuge of the oppressed, as the basis of human frater- | 
nity, is not this to give science its place as the foundation of the 
universal religion of Humanity ? S. H. Swinny 


PARA GERA PHS 


The French Government protests that it has no intention of 
pushing its operations in Morocco beyond the enforcement of order 
in the port where it has been disturbed. This protest is probably 
sincere, for it is well known that almost the whole French nation 
regards interference in Morocco with the greatest dislike, not only 
as likely to lead to a long, difficult, and costly war in that country, 
but as affording an opportunity to the German Emperor for resum-- 


ing his hectoring attitude of two years ago. 
* * * * 


The hostility of the Moors is natural and reasonable. No one 
who has followed the discussions in the French Press for several 
years can fail to be aware that there is a party, powerful politically 
and financially, if not numerically, which is bent on subjugating” 
Morocco as completely as we have subjugated Egypt. This enter- 
prise, encouraged by England, would have been undertaken in 1905, 
if William II. had not intervened. The design of the Colonial 
Party, though deferred, has never been abandoned. They hope to. 
utilise the riots of Casablanca as we did those of Alexandria im 
1882, and there is much reason to fear that France, notwithstand- 
ing her pacific intentions, will find herself dragged by financiers, 
fire-eaters, and the fatal ‘“‘Man on the Spot” into the dangers she 
most desires to avoid. E.. .S. »BEESLY. 


The trial of Haywood, one of the three trade-union officials. 
accused of having brought about the murder of persons obnoxious. 
to their society, has ended in his triumphant acquittal. This 
would in any other country occasion no surprise, as the prosecu- 
tion really rested on the evidence of Orchard, the actual murderer, 
who, under the influence of his “‘conversion ” to Christianity, con- 
fessed to an extraordinary series of villainies. But there were 
circumstances in this case which render the firmness of the jury— 
drawn almost entirely from classes hostile to trade-unionism—very 
praiseworthy. Not only did many influential newspapers decide 
the case before the jury had heard it—that is too common in the 
United States to call for notice—not only did they hold up the 
wildly improbable tales of the “converted ” murderer as bearing all 
the marks of truth, but the Chief Magistrate of the Republic, the 
most famous and popular of living American statesmen, did not 
scruple to refer to these men on trial for their lives as “undesirable 
citizens.” This is a black spot on President Roosevelt’s record. 
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_ For some years past the.Socialists have held Sunday Schools, 
hiring for that purpose school buildings under the control of the 
London County Council. From these they have now been evicted 
on the ground, openly admitted, that the doctrines taught were not 
approved by certain members of the Council. This is a flagrant 
violation of the principle that parents should decide on the opinions 
their children should be taught—a principle vehemently proclaimed 
by the Anglican Church in recent controversies. The decision 
affirms that the schools, provided by the whole of the ratepayers, 
should only be,let to those who are in agreement with the majority 
of the County. Council, thus ‘erected into a Grand Inquisition te 
distinguish between what is and what is not truth, what may and 
what may not be taught. , 

: * * * * 


The Lthical Review of July 15 contains an article by Mr. 
Charles E. Hooper, entitled ‘Science, Morals, and Man.” After 
a description of Comte’s conception of Humanity and the future 
of religion and a comparison of his views with those of Huxley, © 
Mr. Hooper continues thus :— 

“T venture to think that some such Religion of Humanity is the 
inspiration which the Ethical Movement needs. We cannot revere a 
Moral Ideal in the clouds any more than a Magnified Man in a similar 
position. The Moral Ideal which we should revere is one which the 
actual and concrete conditions of historical human society force us to 
frame, and the ultimate realisation of which is promised by the very 
forces which cause it to be foreshadowed in our minds.” 

The article concludes with these words :— 

“In any case Humanity is behind us—we are its children; Humanity, 
at a certain stage of organisation, is with us—we are members of its 
slowly-shaping body. In it we behold the object of highest intension— 
of fullest significance—in the whole known universe; and our duty to 
add to its well-being, practical, intellectual, or esthetic, is the true and 
sufficient motive and sanction for all forms of moral endeavour.” 
-Sooner or later the Ethicists will have to decide between a Theistic 
and a Human synthesis, whether they will go back'or forward. 


On Thursday, September 5, there will be a social meeting at 
10, Clifford’s Inn, at 7.30 p.m., and an address by Mr. Carey 
Hall at 9 p.m. on “Comte, the Confucius of the West.” The 
Sunday evening meetings at Essex Hall (7. p.m.) will be resumed 
on October 6, when there will be a general commemoration of 
Comte, this being the fiftieth year since his death. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and others will speak. The commemoration of Comte 
in Paris will take place on Sunday, September 8, and will consist 
of a visit to his tomb in Pére-la-Chaise in the morning, a meeting 
with music in the afternoon, and a fraternal banquet in the even-~ 
ing. Intending visitors from this country should communicate 
with Mr. Descours. Those in Paris can obtain information from 
Madame Antoine, 2, Rue Antoine-Dubois. S. H. Swinny 
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eee iy OT ArG US Te -svOMir 


In London and in Paris his followers have recently met to com- 
memorate the death of Auguste Comte 50 years ago, on 5th Sept., 
1857. Let us remember that this event, unnoticed at the time by 
men, is year by year recalled by groups of associated fellow- 
believers in many places in this country, in France, in Germany, 
and across the Atlantic. That fact is itself very striking 
and significant ; I am not sure that it does not stand without 
example in modern Europe. At least, I can recall no single philo- 
‘sopher in this century whose life and death is being continually 
commemorated by growing bodies of organised adherents. Neither 
Bentham nor Mill, nor Carlyle or Coleridge, nor Kant or Hegel, 
nor Cousin or St. Simon, nor Darwin, nor Spencer have left 
behind them what is a real church or community, with common 
beliefs and institutions, to carry on their ideas and revere their 
memory. 

And yet we must avoid any sort of exaggeration in thinking 
of this. From a different point of view, the numbers of Comte’s 
adherents are few, scattered, and slowly increasing in comparison 
with many religious movements around us. We are continually 
being reminded of our scanty numbers, and asked what have we 
‘to show beside the millions of Churchmen, Catholics, Mahome- 
‘tans, nay Mormons, or the Salvation Army. Assuredly we have 
nothing of the kind to show. The truth seems to be that Auguste 
Comte has left behind him an influence and a body of followers 
far larger and more definite than any modern philosopher ; yet in 
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every way smaller and less visible than any founder of religion, 
sect, or church. Happily the power of a great religious teacher or 
reformer is not measured by the ballot-box or the counting of 
heads. But it is a complete misconception to compare the work 
of Comte with that of any known founder of religion, sect, or 
church. 

The very word religion has, in ordinary speech, so stunted and 
distorted a meaning that the use of it in Positivism is apt to mis- 
lead the unthinking. Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, as first pre- 
sented to converts, and so in later times, the Reformation, Method-- 
ism, Ritualism, and the like, appealed directly and passionately to 
the imagination and the feelings. They were simple, intense, over- 
powering ideas addressed to more or less emotional natures in 
ages of childlike credulity. Those who received these ideas at all 
took them like a violent disease, and often behaved like people 
smitten with disease. 

There is nothing of the kind about the work of Comte. It is. 
the essence of his scheme to address at once the reason, the char- 
acter, and the emotions. His work is primarily a philosophy, and’ 
next a polity—that is, a system of methodized knowledge and’ 
afterwards a system of social life ; and it is only a religion in that 
it seeks to base a given type of social life on a regular scheme of 
methodized knowledge. To reduce Positivism to a mere appeal to: 
the personal emotions is, in fact, to reduce it to impotence. And’ 
they who think that the religion of Humanity means the mere 
revival of medizval Catholicism, with the human ideal substi-- 
tuted for God, and Comte in the place of Pope, or the Positivist 
Society in place of the Church, are nursing, as I think, a ridi- 
culous piece of self-delusion. 

The real aim of Comte is far other. It is to transform society, 
to reform conduct, by a coherent set of doctrines, themselves sub-. 
ordinate to a central idea. This is a very complex task, one which 
appeals at once to the intellect, the character, and the heart. In. 
an age of infinite diversity, mobility, and individual specialism it 
is necessarily a task of slow growth and gradual achievements. 
Assume the most perfect and miraculous gospel of human life ever 
dreamed by theological zealot, as sent direct from Divine inspira-- 
tion, covering this ground and undertaking these complex tasks, 
and yet we know that it would only find here and there a few: 
prepared to receive it and welcome it as a whole. There is nothing,. 
therefore, to surprise us, if we find that the progress of Positivism» 
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is slow and feeble when compared with so many movements which 
appeal simply to emotions, consist of simple and plain ideas, cal- 
culated to gain an easy entrance into the hearts of the more im- 
pressionable and untrained natures. 

Positivism is primarily a philosophy ; and it is therefore not 
on the same plane with what are called the religious movements, 
which appeal to ignorance, to excitability, to credulity. The in- 
fluence of every philosophy is proverbially slow, necessarily slow, 
for its very business is to co-ordinate those ideas which for the 
time are disparate or incompatible, and to weld the discordant 
and the conflicting is obviously a slow and gradual work. All 
great philosophers have needed centuries to make their power felt, 
some of them even have had no power till the very civilisation 
which first produced them was itself on the wane. For centuries 
the influence of Aristotle himself was completely overshadowed 
by that of Plato and Plato’s various interpreters. The century 
in which Bacon and Descartes lived and died had not the remotest 
idea of their greatness as philosophers, though in many parts of 
Europe their special inquiries in science were well known. During 
the century in which he lived Hume was regarded as a master of 
belles lettres, and Liebnitz as a mathematician or a theologian, 
The influence of Kant and of Hegel had hardly begun to be felt by 
their own contemporaries ; nor for 50 years at least after the first 
appearance of their principal work. 

Indeed, there is no surer test of the difference between the 
great thinker and the literary exponent of thoughts—that the 
latter is immediately recognised as a power, and the former is 
not recognised for generations, it may be for centuries. And the 
reason of this is obvious enough. The creator of new master- 
thoughts speaks to the generations about him a strange tongue, 
which they do not comprehend, which revolts all their prejudices, 
and conflicts with their entire mental training. A new philosophy 
which seeks to co-ordinate the incongruous, discipline the dis- 
orderly, and reform mental habits, is by the nature of things an 
intruder and an usurper to the mass of men and a dangerous rival 
to their established teacher and guides. It is, hence, the law of 
human nature that a great new philosophic thinker can be no 
prophet in his own country and his own time. By the conditions 
of his existence he is at war with them and he is an alien to them. 

Auguste Comte, therefore, so far as he is a great and new 
philosophic thinker, meets with the same law, and is subject to the 
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same adverse conditions. So far from wondering that his in- 
fluence is not already more widespread, the marvel is that a new 
and most daring philosophic thinker, bent on introducing system 
into one of the most anarchical ages in human history, who has 
swept away the last refuge and remnant of theological and meta- 
physical dreaming, the marvel is that such an one should have 
influence as yet at all, that his least word should be carefully 
studied and explained by associated students in many countries 
in many different languages, that the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death should be bringing together in many places groups of de- 
voted friends. Such a fact in itself is almost without example ir 
the history of philosophy. It would be inexplicable now, were 
Comte simply a philosopher. it was because he was much more 
than a philosopher—something even greater than one of the 
master-intellects which have directed the mind of mankind. 
Assume that this was so—that Comte was one of the great 
regenerators of modern philosophy, that he laid the axioms and ~ 
ground-plan of social science, that he revealed to man the true 
central ideal towards which man had been tending for centuries, 
and more than this I am not at all desirous of claiming—assume 
that Auguste Comte was all this, and what, judging by previous 
examples in man’s history, should we expect to find? We should 
expect to find the new philosophy, the new religion gradually 
forcing its way into those societies and centres of thoughts, 
amongst those classes of men who were best prepared to receive 
it, we should expect to find much opposition, much outcry, much 
misunderstanding, and a great deal of idle criticism and random 
invective ; and we should expect to find a gradual reduction of this 
opposition and a constant convergence of opinion in the least 
expected quarters, and a manifest tendency to recognise the new 
philosophy, the new religion, as substantially falling in with the 
spirit of the age and as resting on fundamental truths which more 
and more command assent. But this is precisely what has hap- 
pened. We have so often in Newton Hall and Essex Hall spoken 
of the general philosophy of Auguste Comte, so endeavoured to 
trace the general character of the Religion of Humanity that I 
shall not enlarge on either of these topics ; but will deal with 
Auguste Comte as a man and of the value of the example which 
his life has left behind him. It is now quite superfluous to insist 
for the fiftieth time that we in no way pretend that the life of 
Auguste Comte is a perfect type, or that his character and quali- 
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ties are a model of goodness for our imitation and adoration. No 
one can now with good faith impute to us anything of the kind. 
It would be wholly alien to the spirit of Positivism, a contradiction 
of what Comte himself taught, a retrograde imitation of the extrava- 
gant mysticism of supernatural systems of religion. We have repudi- 
ated the term of “Comtists”’ from the first. Comte in no sort of 
way is to us what Christ is to Christians, or even Mahomet to 
Mahometans or Buddha to Buddhists. We neither ascribe to him 
any ideal perfection, or any preternatural sanctity, or any excep- 
tional inspiration. All such ideas are abhorrent to us and to all 
that we have learned from him. We recognise no kind of duty to 
accept him as a model for imitation, nor to take his words on any 
subject as conclusive and sufficient. Let us leave to theological 
schools all attempts to deify a teacher, even to idealise his memory, 
or in any way whatever to remove him from the strict sphere of 
the collective progress of man in intellect and in character. 

There were no doubt defects and perversities about Comte’s 
intellect, resulting, it may well be, here and there in flagrant errors 
or sophisms. The history of philosophy is marked by astounding 
blunders and enormous absurdities, many of them committed by 
the greatest philosophers of all. It would be contrary to human 
experience if the future should ultimately find that Auguste Comte 
was the only philosopher who had been free from error. So, too, 
there were doubtless, as we can all see now, serious defects in hfs 
moral nature, and assuredly much to be regretted in his conduct 
—much asperity, great pride, and on one side of morality, and for 
one period of life a disregard of continence, as we now under- 
stand it, and as he came to understand it himself. No man has. 
ever unveiled his inner soul with more naked simplicity or direct 
truthfulness than did Auguste Comte, and his memory has per- 
haps suffered unjustly for the unsparing faithfulness of the inner 
man he has revealed. Enough has been said, I think too much has 
been said, about the standard of sexual morality which Comte 
with naked truthfulness tells us was his own at one period of his 
life. It was a standard of morality almost universally accepted in 
the age and in the society in which he lived, a standard which if 
it fell wholly below that of every Christian ideal, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, was always far above that adopted by some 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

The coarseness, for it is this rather than sensuality, that 
certainly marked Comte’s unregenerate days is liable to be exag- 
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gerated by British Pharisaism, though it is quite sufficient to warn 
us against any temptation to set up Comte as an ideal perfection. 
It is enough for us that every line of Comte’s teaching earnestly 
preaches an intense, an almost hyperbolical standard of sexual 
purity, and of connubial delicacy, one which has often been at- 
tacked as fantastic and extravagant, but which assuredly no man 
could ever pretend to be lax. And it is enough for us that, for the 
whole period of his second and regenerate life, for the whole period 
of his career as a religious teacher, his own life and conduct were 
in complete agreement with his own ultimate and lofty standard of 
purity, with this more than monastic standard of sexual asceticism. 
I prefer to devote on other sides of his character and career, sides 
which we are to apt to underrate or overlook. 

The whole history of human thought contains no more pathetic 
picture of strenuous and unflagging labour at a great aim without 
a ray of popular encouragement or help. I suppose there is no 
example of a thinker of such eminence who during his own life- 
time was so utterly abandoned and unknown. His wife, his early 
adherents, his literary acquaintance left him one by one. All his 
projects were rejected ; and his writings ignored. One by one his 
pupils disappeared, and his official duties were taken from him. 
In extreme poverty, scarcely providing the bare necessities of 
physical life, oppressed by a concerted silence which effectually 
shut out his very name from his contemporaries, with not a single 
acquaintance who was not as poor, as powerless, and as un- 
known as himself, supported only by a small band of friends, 
whom he saw but once a week, with his wife and his principal 
colleagues at the beginning now become his bitter enemies, with 
the sole tender feeling still active in him, his memory for the dead 
woman whom he had loved with devotion and without sin, Auguste 
Comte toiled on during the whole period of his second career as a 
reformer of religion, without one hour of flinching, of relaxation, 
or of subordinate work. Living for ten years the life of the 
sternest hermit, denying himself alcohol, coffee, tobacco, every- 
thing but the barest modicum of food and clothing able to main- 
tain life, too often, it must be feared, falling below that minimum, 
in silence, penury, solitude, and neglect, Auguste Comte worked 
out his gigantic scheme of philosophy and religion, never turning 
aside from his task for one instant or wasting an hour in profitless 
controversy. 


It was then that I saw him ; nor can I easily forget the severe 
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‘simplicity of his material existence, the intense conviction which 
gave him fire within, his personal courteousness and dignity, and 
the pure and noble spirit which he threw into all that he touched. 
And, not for an instant, in this long time of labour and neglect, 
‘did he ever show an hour of weakness. Never did he utter one 
word which was to call out public attention or conciliate the 
literary opposition, or seek to break the conspiracy of silence. 
With his eloquence, his courage, passion, and vast attainments it 
‘would have been easy to him to have forced himself on the world, 
to have won some immediate distinction, to have formed a party, 
or founded a school. With none of these would he deign to parley 
for an instant. Year after year his intense philosophic activity 
struggled on without the loss of an hour. The silent, stately, 
patient man kept silence even from good words, labouring with 
intense energy at his task, leaving it to those who might be able 
and willing to work out for themselves the meaning of his abstract 
ideas and difficult argument, but as indifferent to immediate popu- 
larity and the approval of his age as is the oak sapling, silently 
stretching out its roots into the soil and its branches into the air 
of heaven. 

For thirty-five years he continued (without one hours’ interval 
or deviation) his intense labour of philosophic absorption, un- 
lighted by one ray of popular fame ; living day by day the same 
silent, methodical, laborious, self-denying life. And can men ask 
if it were a life of high morality, of self-devotion, of purity? Can 
one impute to such a man egoism, self-indulgence, vanity, or 
vice? Assuredly a life of such terrible martyrdom in the cause of 
truth, of such utter and unnatural absorption in the future, such 
hermit-like exclusion of all that gives ease and sweetness to man*s 
existence, had its dangers and its evils. It is manifest to all men 
that the price even the greatest and the purest pay of such solitary 
devotion to truth is harshness, excess of passion, self-reliance 
pushed to the limit of arrogance. Be it so, the ideal Christ, the 
Saints of the Catholic Church, the Protestant heroes, the Puritans, 
the Quietists, the Quakers, the Covenanters, Wesley himself—all 
had not a little of these things. Be it so, and there stands out far 
above these, perhaps inevitable, shortcomings of the martyr and 
prophet, a clear image of dauntless courage and self-devotion to 
the cause of human progress. 

It was a life of the most intense philosophic concentration. 
Not Kant in his study at Konigsberg was more rigidly punctual 
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and exact in his habits of solitary meditation. Nor was Hegel 
more lonely when he cried, “I have but one disciple who under- 
stands me, and he mis-understands me.”. No Jerome or Aquinas. 
or a-Kempis was ever more abstemious and ascetic in personal 
habit, weighing out his food ounce by ounce and cutting off one 
indulgence after another, lest by chance one grain of food might be 
consumed without necessity or one hour of life wasted without its. 
product. No Pascal, or Fénelon, or Jeremy Taylor was ever more 
anxiously scrupulous about the inner purity of the conscience and 
the mysterious relation between the clear brain and the passionless. 
sense. Nor was this anchorite’s life of meditation cheered by 
fantastic vision of angels and saints secretly sustaining the 
creature in its life of trial on earth until it shortly entered into: 
ecstatic bliss hereafter. Earth, this mortal existence of the body, 
the silent rest of the grave, the slow and painful improvement of 
the human race on earth—this was all that he had—enough, cer- 
tain, and real, but like all else in his life, unrecognised by the 
opinion of the world around, resting only in his own unconquer- 
able faith. 

Nor was this man surrounded, as was Jesus of Nazareth, by thou- 
sands of eager and admiring hearers, living in a strange halo of 
mystical supernaturalism ; nor as Socrates was, the gay comrade of 
all that was brightest in his city, the oracle of the market-place, 
and the perpetual president of a friendly club of bright spirits and 
noble intellects. This St. Bernard and Aquinas of the nineteenth 
century, this Luther of a new Reformation, this sane and pure 
Rousseau of a bloodless and stormless Revolution, lived and died 
in a small appartment in a dingy street of Paris, almost friendless, 
practically unknown, absolutely unhonoured, meagrely fed, with 
no relaxation but his weekly visit to the Church of St. Paul and 
to the grave of her whom he had loved for ten months of respectful 
affection and occasional intercourse. I say it advisedly—the whole 
story of human thought contains no example of powers so vast— 
powers of intellect, powers of will—even by the grudging testi- 
mony of those who oppose him—powers so vast, I say, exerted 
incessantly to a great end and yet from birth to the grave so com- 
pletely unrecognised by men, so utterly without a ray of sympathy 
or respect by the world around, so all but utterly buried in sys- 
tematic neglect and obloquy. 

Shall we do nothing to reverse this neglect of his day, we who 
testify to the debt we owe to his labours and to our sense of the 
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nobleness of his teaching, shall we do nothing to reverse this cruel 
blindness of his contemporaries, except by coldly setting ourselves 
up as critics of his secret thoughts, as the fastidious judges of 
his life, picking and choosing suggestions of his which seem to 
our wisdom to be useful or true? 

As I claim for Comte nothing like an ideal type of character 
for our imitation, so I do not claim for his teaching any abstract 
authority or universal supremacy. The idea of imitating Comte’s 
life is hardly a rational idea—so exceptional, so abnormal, so 
intensely characteristic a life was his, as must be that of every 
thinker of powers so transcendent in conditions so peculiar. That 
he has left to future ages splendid examples of constancy, of 
courage, of patience, of intense zeal is most true—but the condi- 
tions of his life and labours are not for us—and the evils of such a 
life for any but some exceptional genius are obvious enough, nor 
are we at all concerned to disguise or forget its shortcomings. 
Such a life as that of Comte, like the life of some Aquinas, or 
Descartes, Newton, or Kant, is not for us to imitate or adopt— 
but rather for us to dwell on with wonder and sympathy, with 
gratitude and reverence, in humble thankfulness to the Humanity 
which inspired and sustained their toils, and to. whose splendour 
and fecundity they have each so deeply contributed. 

Nor shall I be misunderstood when I ask those who consult 
me not to set up for critics of Comte, as empowered to pick and 
choose what in his writings is to them wise or foolish. I shall 
not be misunderstood as if I asked them to take all that Comte 
has written as a nineteenth century gospel, to be literally set up in 
practice, if only it be in a sort of working toy model. We have 
continually rejected such an idea as unworthy of rational Positiv- 
ism, injurious to Comte’s memory, and a weak imitation of theo- 
logical extravagance. Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, 
and Hume all made manifest, astounding, inconceivable blunders 
—and it would be a miracle, and a very unsatisfactory miracle, if 
Comte had made none whatever. At the same time many of the 
supposed blunders which his critics have made much of turn out, 
in my opinion, to be misunderstandings of the critics themselves. 
But for my part I am not at all convinced that it belongs to any 
single intellect whatever, in the nineteenth century at all events, 
be that intellect that of Aristotle, Descartes, Newton, and Leib- 
nitz combined to group and co-ordinate all human science in: one 
whole, complete and accurate in all its parts, 
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1 am absolutely convinced that no systems of science whatever 
not that elaborated by the combined intellect of the whole 
human race—can have any finality about it, so as to dispense 
Humanity in the future with the duty of further developing know- 
ledge and art. Nay, rather, the mere suggestion of such a thing 
fills me with loathing and antagonism as the old dry bones of dead 
obscurantism and superstition. What I claim for Auguste Comte 
is somcthing far different. It is that at the earliest possible 
moment when such a thing was conceivable in the history of 
human thought he made a first rough sketch of the broad lines of 
a possible synthesis or co-ordination of knowledge. Such a 
sketch was absolutely impossible whilst the whole series of the 
social sciences were regarded as within theological or meta- 
physical domains—as not im pari materia with the science of the 
physical world. And until Auguste Comte himself instituted Soci- 
ology as a definite science, no such general idea existed in the 
world of thought. To Comte therefore belongs the double honour 
of having instituted Sociology as a science and as having given 
the first rough sketch of a general co-ordination of science. In the 
latter his task may be compared with that of Aristotle. It was, per- 
haps, less difficult and less original than that of Aristotle, but also 
't was far more approximate to the truth. In the former, his task 
may be compared to that of Newton when he constituted Celestial 
Physics and the general theory of the solar system. 

And whilst it was both more difficult and more original than 
the work of Newton, it was also, I think we must admit, very far 
less permanent and conclusive, very far less founded in true 
scientific demonstration. Newton constituted Celestial Physics, 
which Kepler and Galileo had instituted. Comte instituted Sociology 
as a science, which it remains for others hereafter to constitute. It 
is possible, as life went on, and as he dwelt on the regeneration of 
Science, the resuscitation of Religion, that he himself was wont 
to assume a certainty, perhaps a finality, about his own creation 
which the very axioms of Positivist logic forbid. It is to me 
always doubtful how far Comte himself regarded his own reason- 
ings. as the outcome of scientific demonstration, or how far he 
hazarded them as working hypotheses subject to ultimate verifica~ 
tion. Perhaps he never settled that question in any definite way 
satisfactory to his own mind ; and it may be that he was often 
wont to ignore the necessity of settling it some time. But to my 
mind, I say it without hesitation or qualification, the bulk of the 
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sociology of Auguste Comte still remains working hypothesis 
subject to ultimate verification—almost the only hypothesis which 
we yet possess, and much of it, as I think, already supported by 
practical verification. But as that which is absolutely beyond 
ultimate modification, I am not myself prepared to adopt more 
than the ground plan and the fundamental doctrines. 

It is the same, too, with the religious side of his work, with 
the religion of Humanity, as an organised system-of discipline, 
education, and worship. It is to me inconceivable that such: a 
vast regimenting of human society can have been finally com- 
posed for Humanity by one solitary intelligence in a period of less 
than ten years. Discipline, education, worship—these things grow 
by the spontaneous efforts of Humanity, working through count- 
less organs in ways unperceived, in long succession of ages, under 
forms the least expected, and from beginnings the least promising. 
And although the conscious strivings of Humanity towards a more 
perfect life, on the basis of demonstrable knowledge, and by the 
light of a fully organised philosophy, will become more and more 
systematic as civilisation proceeds, the character of spontaneous 
growth will never, I think, be wanting to the highest manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit. 

To me, therefore, this splendid Utopia that Comte has given 
us of the religion of Humanity, systematic in all its attributes and 
complete in all its parts, remains an Ideal—an Ideal which every 
day is bringing more distinct and living to my eyes, an Ideal in 
which every day I see fresh meaning and new dignity, an Ideal 
which I shrink from criticising and would not presume to 
modify, an Ideal which my whole life is devoted to make real— 
but which Truth, Reason, and Conscience forbid me from mistak- 
ing for reality as it stands. Our duty is to make that Ideal real, 
not blindly to mistake it for reality ; to fashion our hearts and 
conduct in the spirit in which the religion of Humanity was con- 
ceived, and not blindly to return to the superstition which of old 
saw inspiration in a book or a man. We have no King Log thrown 
down from above into our marsh which we are abjectly to serve 
and to obey. We have a living Power, which we have to make 
manifest and to comprehend. 

The details and the final conclusions of our Philosophy await, 
as we know, ages of human labour to complete, to verify, to 
modify, and to co-ordinate. The ground-plan and the dominant 
lines of it we know to be clear and permanent. The constitution 
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of the church, the modes of education, the forms of worship, are 
yet, as we trust, to be evolved and consolidated by the enlightened 
conscience of generations to come. There exists no possibility of 
doubt about the necessity for a spiritual society wider than 
country, deeper than social classifications, and purer than political 
or material societies. The exact limits and methods of education 
may yet remain to work out. There is no possibility of doubting 
that education in the future shall be the equal inheritance of all, 
shall be based on science, shall be co-extensive with the range of 
human knowledge, and shall be directed to the moral elevation of 
true men and true women. There can be no uncertainty in our 
belief that Worship, for the future of Humanity, can be nothing 
but the outpouring of our reverence, gratitude, and love for 
Humanity, which surrounds all that is good in our lives, and for 
those human beings through whose lives that working of Human- 
ity is made real to us. 

Let us not, whilst debating the precise form in which the 
worship of Humanity should be expressed, forget that most 
obvious and practical of all forms that the worship of Humanity 
can assume—the loving care for those near to us, to whom we 
owe life, or who owe their lives to us, the sympathetic considera- 
tion of all sons and daughters of men with whom we have deal- 
ings, and love, reverence, and submission towards all whom it is 
right to honour, respect, and obey. 

And if we are ever disposed to repine or doubt when we think 
of the scanty numbers of those who call themselves Positivists and 
who outwardly profess the faith in Humanity, let us beware that 
we are not all the while like the Pharisee who rejoiced that he was 
not as other men, that we are not ignoring the real and fruitful 
faith in Humanity of some Sadducee who may not talk of Comte, 
who may never have heard of Comte, to whom the very word 
Positivism is unintelligible, to whom the word Humanity means 
simply—a good heart and a love of doing well to others. 

Positivism, in so far as it means the conscious surrender of all 
supernatural hopes and the frank acceptance of truth, demonstra- 
tion, science, and good sense as the ultimate guides of life, 
Positivism in this sense is the sure and growing belief of. all 
that is strongest and best in the people of our age. As Comte 
did not invent Positivism as a form of thought, but only reduced 
it to system, so there is a mass of Positivism on lines not at all 
identical with Comte’s. As Comte did not discover the Religion 
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of Humanity, but only put into organic shape the floating aspira- 
tions of his century, so there are millions who confess Humanity 
in ways it may be different from ours, not openly with their lips, 
but visibly in their lives and passionately in their hearts, and who 
may be far nearer it may be to the real Humanity than those who 
have seen Comte with their eyes, and who yearly or weekly appeal 
to Humanity in their services. The “service” of Humanity, the only 
service I much value, is a heart full of loving sympathies and a 
life full of humane acts. ; IREDERIC HARRISON 


OS OY RAN DRS ARE SE RANE 


WritInG on Shakespeare as long ago as 1765, Dr. Johnson 
sounded this note of warning: “We must confess the faults of 
our favourite to gain credit to the praise of his excellences. He 
that claims, either in himself or for another, the honours of per- 
fection will surely injure the reputation which he designs to 
assist.” Ata first glance, it may be thought that the neglect of this 
warning for several generations is sufficient to explain the vehe- 
ment attack on Shakespeare* which the greatest genius of Russia 
has lately put forth, that it is merely a reaction from extravagant 
praise ; but on a more careful study, it will be found to rest on 
differences between the two writers in their views of life and man 
which will well repay a careful examination. Tolstoy, indeed, has 
one preliminary difficulty to surmount which might well tax the 
resources of a less daring and reckless spirit. He is confronted 
—as he admits—with the universal honour in which Shakespeare 
is held by the Western world. He begins by minimising the time 
during which that honour has been paid. He even ventures to 
say :— 

“Until the end of the eighteenth century, Shakespeare not only 
failed to gain any special fame in England, but was valued less than 
his contemporary dramatists: Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Beaumont, and 
others. His fame originated in Germany, and thence was transferred 
to England.” 

A more ridiculous assertion never was made. For its refutation, 
if refutation be needed, it is sufficient to refer to the passage from 
Johnson quoted above. Assuredly, Johnson never spoke thus of 
Fletcher and the others ; nor were they commemorated, as Shake- 


speare was in that age at Stratford-on-Avon ; nor did Voltaire 


* “ Tolstoy on Shakespeare.” (London : Everett and Co. Price 6d. net.) 
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trouble to discuss and criticise them. But this is quite in the 
manner of Tolstoy, who complains of Shakespeare’s anachronisms 
in the sixteenth century, and himself in the twentieth accuses the 
dramatist of having in his first work called Falstaff Oldcastle, and 
“later, in Elizabeth’s time, when Protestantism again triumphed,” 
altered the name, Oldcastle having been a martyr in the strife 
with Catholicism—as if Shakespeare had ever written a line or 
indeed drawn a breath before the reign of Elizabeth and the 
Protestant triumph. 

Yet even after Tolstoy has thus disposed of the Shakespearian 
tradition by a travesty of historical fact, he still has to face the 
almost universal consensus of admiration which he finds in exist- 
ence. This he attempts to surmount by the doctrine of suggestion. 
Goethe and other wicked Germans having discovered Shakespeare 
early in the nineteenth century, and for their own ends professed 
to find many beauties in him, their views, although without foun- 
dation, have been continually repeated, till at last they have 
become generally accepted. He mentions several “irrational sug- 
gestions,” such as the belief in witchcraft, which have long been 
prevalent, errors which are for the most part easily to be ex- 
plained in relation to the circumstances of the time, but which 
do not seem to have much in common with literary judgments. 
These latter change, no doubt, with changing civilisation. It is 
the steady increase of Shakespeare’s fame amid new developments 


of society that Tolstoy has to explain away. Two passages in 


this connection throw an interesting light on Tolstoy. He 
writes :— 


“So within my recollection, since the forties, there has been in the 
sphere of art the laudation and glorification of Eugene Sue, and 
Georges Sand, and in the social sphere, Fourier, in the philosophic 
sphere, Comte, Hegel, in the scientific sphere Darwin. 

“Sue is quite forgotten. .... Hegel, who justified the existing 
order, and Comte, who denied the necessity of religious activity in 
mankind, and Darwin with his law of struggle, still hold on, but are 
beginning to be forgotten, being replaced by the teachings of Nietzsche 
It would be difficult to imagine a more curious farrago. Eugene 
Sue, Fourier, Darwin—all mixed together, as if. there was no 
difference between literary judgments and scientific laws, or be- 
tween changing fashions and the steady growth of science. Even 
Tolstoy would scarcely affirm that Newton is forgotten, though 
he could find some secondary points in which subsequent enquiry 
has modified his results. Tolstoy cannot conceive of modern 
science as slowly built up by a long series of investigations, the 
work of each modifying what has already been discovered and pre- 
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paring the way for what is to come after. Literary judgments do 
not show this continuous filiation. They are subject to violent 
reversals. But it has been the peculiar privilege of Shakespeare, 
as of Homer, Dante, and some few others, to remain, or rather to 
increase, in reputation for many ages. How is his permanence 
of fame nullified by the fluctuations to which the fame of others 
has been subject? But a still more instructive instance of ‘“‘sug- 
gestion” is presented, according to Tolstoy, by the Dreyfus case. 
He can see nothing else but this in the gradual awakening of the 
French people to the conviction that a great wrong had been per- 
petrated in their name. Here we have the fundamental moral 
difference, not only between Tolstoy and Shakespeare, but between 
Tolstoy and the West. His morality is essentially individual not 
social—to avoid sin in himself, not to play a strenuous part in the 
world, to redress wrong and to combat evil. The great victory of 
human morality in the case of Dreyfus is to him only an infatua- 
tion. 

It is this moral difference that is really at the bottom of his 
dislike. It is true that he makes great efforts to justify it from 
the esthetic point of view. He gives us a “skeleton” of the 
play of “King Lear,” chiefly remarkable for its failure to recog- 
nise the conventions under which Shakespeare wrote, both those 
common to all dramatic work and those veculiar to the Elizabethan 
drama—ungenerous enough in a great genius who employs the 
much easier medium of the novel. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that Shakespeare had the faults that especially belong to his good 
qualities—that he is occasionally overwhelmed by his command 
of language, and becomes the slave of consonance and play of 
words. But when Tolstoy accuses him of failing in characterisa- 
tion, of always making his kings speak “in one and the same 
inflated, empty language,” and of always speaking for his villains, 
it is difficult to understand his meaning. Shakespeare, no doubt, 
does not make his kings speak as peasants ; but beneath their 
kingly language, the common result of their common position, 
there are not only differences of character among themselves—for 
instance, between Henry IV. and Henry V.—but also a common 
humanity uniting them to their fellows. Shakespeare shows with 
no small art the man that underlies the king, the sufferings and 
weaknesses of the common lot made all the more apparent by the 
outward dignity. And as for his villains, could any be more 
different than Iago and Macbeth, whom Tolstoy mentions in this 
very connection. That they express more of their villainy than 
they would do in real life is one of those necessary consequences 
of the dramatic form for which Tolstoy fails to make allowance. 
There is one remark in his criticism of King Lear which is very 
instructive. and indeed goes to the root of his dislike of Shake- 
speare. He complains that some coarse words uttered by Glou- 
cester are “cut of place in the mouth of a person intended to 
represent a noble character.” Tolstoy would divide mankind into 
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the entirely good and the entirely bad, sheep and goats. Shake- 
speare took another view. He does not represent saints and 
sinners only. He knew that even the best of men have their 
failings, nor did he suppose that a practical man of affairs must 
necessarily talk like an anchorite because he is a faithful servant 
and a courageous friend. Again, Tolstoy is much shocked by 
Falstaff, his “gluttony, drunkenness, debauchery, rascality, 
deceit, and cowardice,” and quite fails to recognise that some fine 
qualities are blended with these—good humour and good comrade- 
ship and the capacity to face misfortune gaily and to emerge 
triumphant from all difficulties. Which is the truer doctrine : 
that which recognises with Shakespeare that mankind is com- 
pounded of vice and virtue in infinite varieties of composition or 
that which would infer with Tolstoy, that the presence of one 
vice or of one virtue would show the whole character to be 
virtuous or vicious ? 

There are many other interesting points raised by Tolstoy, but 
only two can be dealt with here. In the great controversy between 
the English and the classical French drama, he decides for the 
latter with as much prejudice as most English critics have decided 
for the former. If the English, by its mingling of tragedy and 
comedy, keeps nearer to life, the French admits of a more massive 
and unbroken impression. Let us be thankful that the human 
race possesses both. A more serious and truer charge against 
the Shakespearian drama is that it is not religious. It could not 
be in Shakespeare’s time ; nor even now. Tolstoy admits that his 
own pieces are not so. Yet he is right in insisting that the 
highest art must be religious, meaning thereby that it must be 
“the expression of a definite view of life corresponding to the 
highest religious understanding of a given time, which, serving as 
a motive for the composition of the drama, penetrates, unknown to 
the author, through the whole of his work.” Shakespeare had 
and could have, no religion in this sense—only some decaying 
fragments of theology, some traditions of feudal honour, combin- 
ing ill with his joy of life and his pride of intellect and his hope 
of progress. Yet it is his glory that, born in such an age, he has 
left us so much touched with the love of Humanity. He chose his 
truth so well that every age has found in it a richer meaning. 
Take Caliban, for instance, outwardly as seen by the playgoers of 
opie : C , : } ygoers o 

akespeare’s time, the lecherous, discontented slave. now 
recognised by us as the very type of the disinherited landless 
proletariat or the savage undergoing civilisation, exploited de- 
graded, and accepting such shreds of learning as may reach him 
that he may the better know how to curse. Take Shylock to the 
groundlings of the time, the covetous Jew, who only met with 
his just deserts—to us, a living protest against persecution, a 
Silda A par seals alike in every virtue and in every vice of his 
many-side i isi : 
pe ee Rance i is pack surprising that Shakespeare was 

g ist. e was a child of the transition—of 
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the modern revolution. The wonder is that he has left us so 
much to aid in the building up of the religion of the future. 
S. H. Swinny 


Pe Di yeeA NT) @oe LEC LION IN 
SOCIOLOGY* 


A MARKED feature of our time is the increasing number of impor- 
tant works devoted to the consideration of social theory or prac- 
tice. My own observations as to the relative number of really 
noteworthy scientific books which have been published during the 
last few years lead me to think that the output of such works in 
Sociology exceeds that of any other branch of science. This is, 
~of course, in entire accordance with Comte’s prediction that social! 
science would tend in the future to assume a position of supremacy 
over other branches of theoretical knowledge. That prediction has, | 
indeed, been amply verified by the course of events, and it is. 
becoming more and more recognised that the earlier sciences are 
not to be valued so much for their own sake as because they 
furnish the stepping-stones to the crowning science of society, 
and provide that science with the necessary foundation. 

One of the most important pieces of work lying before the 
sociologist of to-day is what we may call the delimitation of the 
respective boundaries of Biology and Sociology, by the ascertain- 
ment of the exact extent to which social phenomena are influenced 
by purely biological conditions or factors. It is of the greatest 
importance that we should be able to assign in a perfectly definite. 
manner the respective spheres of action of the biological and social 
factors in the evolution of society, for without such knowledge 
our attempts to improve the social organism must necessarily be 
of an empirical character, and may do more harm than good. It 
is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remind the readers of this Review: 
of the masterly way in which Comte set forth the relations be- 
tween Biology and Sociology, and of his constant insistence upon 
the specific nature of social inheritance. When Comte wrote, how- 
ever, the problems of heredity had hardly been touched, and so- 
he could only give us the general principles which apply to the- 
telations between the two sciences. Several works have ap- 
peared during recent years dealing with the influence 
of heredity as a factor of social evolution, and with 
the various aspects of social selection, while a work has 
just been published which discusses the whole question in a very 
comprehensive manner. Owing to the views expressed by the 
author on the subject of Religion, and their close agreement in 
many respects with those of Comte, this work is of considerable 
interest to Positivists, and calls for some notice in these pages. 


pee Heredity -and Selection in Sociology.” By ic. Chatterton-Hill. 
(A. and ©. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 1907.) 
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Of the three parts into which the work is divided, the first is 
concerned with ‘‘The Theory of Descent.”” Here we have a very 
clear exposition of the known facts of Variation, Selection, and 
Heredity, and of the theories which have been put forth as ex- 
planations of those facts. That these chapters were revised by so 
high an authority as Professor J. A. Thomson is sufficient proof 
of the reliability of the exposition, but it is likely, I think, to 
produce an erroneous impression upon the mind of any reader who 
is not familiar with the recent literature of heredity, for he would 
certainly conclude that the theories of Weismann had gained a 
greater degree of acceptance among biologists than is actually the 
case, and that there were few outstanding controversies on the 
subject of the “continuity of the germ-plasm.” That, however, 
is very far from being the case, and although no doubt the weight 
of evidence is at present on Weismann’s side, there are several 
strong objections to his view, and reference should have at least 
been made to Hertwig’s theory of heredity, which avoids many 
of the difficulties presented by the older theory. In this part of 
the work we are studying the subject from the purely biological 
standpoint, and the main conclusion arrived at is that conflict— 
the perpetual struggle for existence—is an absolutely necessary 
condition of existence, to enable natural selection to eliminate 
unfavourable variations. The remainder of the work is occupied 
with a consideration of the applicability of the principles of 
heredity to social phenomena, and a discussion of how far modern 
civilisation is in accord with these principles. - 

In the second part of his work Mr. Hill takes the case of 
certain well-known pathological phenomena, such as suicide, in- 
sanity, and syphilis, considered as social factors. A very interesting 
account is given of our knowledge of the subject of suicide, and 
numerous statistics are quoted, which certainly support the 
author’s contention that “Suicide is directly dependent for its 
decrease or increase on the greater or lesser integration of 
society.” This has a very important bearing upon the question of 
the necessity of religion for human society, a necessity fully re- 
cognised by Mr. Hill. He sees that owing to the individual being 
the product of a complex society, unless the individual recognises 
the existence of a controlling power to which he willingly submits, 
he naturally tends to become the victim of his unlimited and, 
therefore, insatiable desires. The origin of man’s psychical life 
is to be found in society, and that society alone can control and 
regulate its own product. Hence “It is necessary that a regulating 
power should control our psychological life, even as the organic 
constitution of the individual controls our physiological life.” 
The treatment of this important subject by Mr. Hill is altogether 
admirable, and deserves careful study. As the result of his survey 
of various pathological phenomena, Mr. Hill comes to the con- 
pe nce the state of modern society as regards its biological 

ness is very unsatisfactory. He thinks we are encouraging the 
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multiplication of the unfit, and at the same time taking no steps 
to encourage the multiplication of the more fit. ‘Degenerate 
individuals, in a word, are not eliminated and superior individuals 
are not selected.” Here our author is upon rather debatable 
ground, and many of his conclusions seem to me highly question- 
able. As a matter of fact, very few diseases are directly trans- 
missible by heredity, and I should feel inclined to attribute some 
of the evils referred to by Mr. Hill to bad environmental condi- 
tions rather than to breeding from bad stock. At all events, 
improvement of the environment must go hand in hand with our 
attempts to improve the stock, or those attempts will prove nuga- 
tory. It is, however, true that a susceptibility or tendency to 
disease may be directly transmitted from parent to offspring, 
through the agency of the germ-plasm, and that fact alone is 
certainly sufficient justification for our adoption of the general 
principle of Eugenics. 

Too much stress is laid by Mr. Hill on the supposed necessity 
for a perpetual struggle for existence in the case of all organisms, 
including society. The conditions are, however, widely different 
in the latter case. Human society being a conscious selective 
agent, there is not the same kind of conflict as in the case of 
purely biological organisms, where we have only Natural Selec- 
tion at work. Indeed, as society tends to become more normal in 
character, attaining to a greater mastery over its destinies, the 
conflict becomes one between the social organism and its cosmical 
environment rather than one between the individual units of 
society. As opposed to Natural Selection, we know that Human 
Selection is conscious and sympathetic, a fact that makes all the 
difference between the two cases. 

In the third part of this work, “The Actual Conditions of 
Social Selection” are discussed. + Social progress is shown to 
depend upon two factors, the biological one due to heredity, and 
what Mr. Hill calls the “traditional factor,’ due to social inherit- 
ance. In the previous parts of the book we are shown how bio- 
logical fitness may be obtained, by the adoption of eugenical 
measures, based upon a knowledge of the principles of heredity. 
But, as the author shows very clearly, that is not sufficient, for 
social fitness is equally necessary. The problem, therefore, before 
us is a double one, for we have to aim at the improvement of the 
individual life in the biological and social directions. How are 
we to obtain the necessary social fitness? By giving society a 
greater degree of integration, and that can only be brought about 
by offering the individual an ideal to live and work for. The 
next question is: Does the present social polity provide men with 
such an ideal? Mr. Hill answers this question decidedly in the 
negative in a chapter on “The Bankruptcy of Liberalism,” mean- 
ing by Liberalism the doctrine of individual rights and the policy 
of unrestricted competition between individuals, and, as these 
doctrines are inconsistent with each other, Mr. Hill thinks that 
Liberalism has only two alternatives before it—Anarchism or 
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Socialism. He rejects Socialism as a solution of the problem, on. 
the ground of its suppression of all competition, which is held to 
be an essential element of progress. But Science is also rejected 
as an integrating force because, forsooth, it can offer us no 
absolute sanctions and cannot explain the Unknowable! Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hill, the ideal required must not only be supra-indi-- 
vidual, it must also be supra-social, since he considers that society 
is unable to provide sufficient sanction for individual action, and 
it must consequently be supra-rational as well. Such an ideal the 
author finds only in Religion, and, since a rational religion does 
not satisfy him, he falls back on the Catholic Church as the only 
organisation capable of integrating the West. It is interesting,. 
by the way, to notice how repeatedly Comte is cited at length by 
Mr. Hill in support of his views as to the sociological necessity of 
Religion. It is another proof of the growing respect for Comte 
amongst Catholic writers. 

While welcoming Mr. Hill’s extremely able exposition of the 
social necessity of Religion as an integrating force, we cannot, of 
course, accept his reasoning as to its supposed supra-social and 
supra-rational characteristics. To the Positivist religious emotion 
is an eminently rational and social thing. It is in society itself 
that we find the binding force that is needed as an antidote to 
the disintegrating forces which the growth of that society has 
produced. Science has wot, as Brunetiére said it had, ended in 
social bankruptcy ; on the contrary, it has shown us that it is 
only the great ideal of Humanity as the source and centre of our 
lives that can truly satisfy the needs of our emotional nature. Mr. 
Hill thinks that science cannot furnish us with any rational sanc~ 
tion for self-sacrifice on the part of the individual in the interests: 
of society. The exact reverse is the truth, for it is science that 
supplies us with the fullest sanction for such conduct when the 
occasion for it arises. We exist as social units solely by virtue of 
our relations to society, so that an act of self-sacrifice, wher 
duly called for, is a perfectly rational act, which naturally follows 
from the individual’s recognition that as a social organ he has. 
certain functions or duties to perform. It would be a very one- 
sided view of the matter to maintain that the individual was 
entitled, from a purely rational standpoint, to accept all the ad- 
vantages which he could obtain from his union with society, and’ 
yet repudiate any drawbacks arising from that connection. That, 
however, is the illogical position in which Mr. Hill’s reason- 
ing would land us if we are to suppose that no rational sanction 
can be found for the subordination of the individual to society. 

There is no need whatever to look outside society for a rallying 
force, and, indeed, by so looking we are simply blinding ourselves 
to. the plain truth that the salvation of society lies in its own 
hands. What we have to do is to recognise to the fullest the 
existence and nature of the vast organism which has produced us, 
and to make the welfare of that organism the goal of all our: 
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efforts. If we do that we shall in due time reap our reward in the 
increased biological and social efficiency of the human race. 
H. Gorpon JONES 


COMTE’S PIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


THE Occidental Committee, at its annual meeting in May last, 
‘decided to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of Comte’s death 
by a special meeting to be held on the Sunday following the 5th 
of September. 

On the 8th of September the proceedings began by a visit to 
Pere Lachaise, the tombs of Comte, of Pierre Laffitte, of Sophie 
and Martin Thomas, of Fabien Magnim, of the Robinet family, 
and of Clotilde de Vaux being visited and addresses given by M. 
Grimanelli, Dr. Hellemand, M. Keufer, M. Corra, and myself. 
The address of M. Grimanelli at the tomb of Comte was a review 
of his life and work, and dealt very eloquently with the influence 
exercised by the Master on the world. 

In the afternoon a meeting was held in the fine hall of the 
Horticultural Society, from 600 to 700 persons being present. 
‘The chair was taken by Dr. Delbet, one of the few remaining 
Positivists who knew Comte personally. In his address he gave 
some very interesting reminiscences of the Master, and told us 
how he was present at the memorable lectures at the Palais Car- 
dinal in 1848. He was full of hope in the future. The progress 
of Positivism in Germany, Mexico, and England was described by 
Dr. Molenaar, M. Aragon, and myself, and M. Corra also said a 
few words. Our co-religionist, M. Jean Canora, had written a 
poem called “Triumphant Humanity,” in which he decribed the 
social and political anarchy now existing. The scene of the poem 
is laid at Pére Lachaise, and the Poet has come to the tomb of the 
Master to meditate on his life and work. He hears voices giving 
the views of the man of the world, of the anarchist, of the man 
who thinks only of personal success, and the cry of those who 
suffer in a world full of woe. The Poet pursues his meditation, 
and, while recognising the misery of the world, yet affirms his 
faith in the final triumph of alfruism over egoism. He shows 
what we owe to the Past, and how the strong should devote them- 
selves to the weak. In an address to Clotilde de Vaux, the author 
describes in beautiful words the great influence which his 
love for her had on Comte, and shows how love will rule the 
world. And the poem finishes by an invocation to Humanity, to 
whom we owe everything and for whom we must all work. 

The poem was well declaimed, the voice of the lady represent- 
ing Grief being especially good. The final hymn was sung. The 
poem was interspersed with music taken from Beethoven, the 
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musical arrangements being under the direction of our co-religion- 
ist, M. Hyard. It was a fine performance, and showed us what 
public religious worship may be in the Churches of the Future.* 
In the evening a dinner, attended by over I00 persons, was 
held at the Café Voltaire, under the presidency of M. Corra. 
Short speeches were made by him, by MM. Grimanelli, Aragon, 
Swinny, Molenaar, and Delbet. PauL DESCcOURS 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By the late Joun Henry BrincEs, with 
an Introduction by Freperic Harrison. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. 1907. tas. 6d. net.) 

Of the pieces collected in this volume rather more than half have 
already appeared elsewhere, but some of these—as, for instance, 
the fine address on “Harvey” given before the College of Phy- 
sicians—have not hitherto been easily accessible. In any case, it 
is an advantage to have so many examples of the best work of 
‘Dr. Bridges brought together, so that we may gain a clear view 
of the wide range of his interests and his knowledge. But it is 
naturally the new matter presented to us here for the first time 
that will attract most attention. These pieces consist of a very 
beautiful paper on ‘Love, the Principle’ and addresses in com- 
memoration of Thales, Roger Bacon, Dante, Corneille, and 
Diderot—thus including religion, philosophy, science, poetry, both 
epic and dramatic, the ancient world, the middle ages, and the 
revolution. And even this catalogue gives little idea of the variety 
of the contents. Take, for instance, the address on Dante. Here 
we have in a few pages the poet’s filiation to the past history 
of Man, his relation to the Catholic Church, the purely human 
elements in his morality, the part played by the Feudal element 
in moulding his moral judgments, his love of Florence, his vision 
of the Church, the corruption of the Papacy and its causes, a 
contrast between the Church then and now in regard to its 
attitude towards public questions, and finally a summary review 
of Dante’s influence on the future. And yet with masterly skill 
all these subjects and many more, seemingly so diverse, are united 
and dominated by great religious and philosophic principles, by a 
scientific theory of history, by the spirit of synthesis which is 
present in everything that Bridges wrote. Where all is so full of 
interest, it is difficult to select, but the following passage from 
“Love, the Principle” is peculiarly characteristic :— 

“Let us recall the various meanings of the word Positive. They 
are seven in number—seven notes of Positivity—veal, useful, certain, 
precise, organic, relative, sympathetic. For a doctrine to be positive 
it must deal with real things ; it must deal with them in a useful way: 

* The speeches of Dr. Delbet and of M. Grimanelli and the poem of 


M. Canora have been published in a pamphlet by the Société Positiviste 
Internationale, 2, Rue Antoine Dubois, Paris. Price 50 centimes. 
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it must say true things about them; it must present those truths in a 
precise, definite shape: it must regard them as parts of a whole, helping 
to build up a general faith as deep and wide as human life itself: that 
means it Must be organic, constructive. It must not pretend to state 
the truth absolutely: it must be capable of extension, of growth, ex- 
panding as time goes on, and circumstances change: that is to say, it 
must be relative. Finally, it must appeal directly, or indirectly, to the 
hearts of men as well as to their heads. It must be capable of letting 
the flame of enthusiasm play round about it: it must be sympathetic. 
Those who know how Comte conceived of the most abstract truths of 
mathematics, how his great disciple Pierre Laffitte* still teaches them, 
know that there does not exist a truth in the whole range of Positive 
Science from arithmetic upwards in which the teacher really worthy of 
his subject cannot and will not transform it, infuse the breath of life 
into it, and make the dry bones live by an appeal to human sympathies.” 


And of the disciples of Comte, none have had this capacity of 
infusing science with human interest, of making the dry bones 
live, in greater measure than our dear leader and comrade, John 
Henry Bridges. S. H. Swinny 


PORTA Grignard S 


Our Government is placed in a position of grave difficulty by 
the treatment which Hindu, Chinese, and Japanese immigrants 
are experiencing in outlying parts of our so-called Empire. The 
President of the United States is confronted by the same humili- 
ating problem, and is equally helpless. Nor can the organs of 
public opinion in either country suggest any way of dealing with 
it that shall be at once dignified and practicable. They can only 
bewail the violence of racial prejudice or lay the blame on Irish 
agitators and those wicked Trade Unions ; anything rather than 
admit that the difficulty is inseparable from the maintenance of 
monstrous political aggregates like the British Empire and the 
United States, whose constituent elements are separated by enor- 
mous distances, and, consequently, by conflicting interests. It is 
the interest of the whole Pacific coast, whether Canadian or 
American, to exclude Japanese. It is the interest of the far-off 
central Governments at London and Washington to conciliate 
Japan. The Canadian Dominion itself is a monstrous political 
aggregate artificially strung together by a railway 3,000 miles 
long in defiance of natural conditions. 

* * * * 

While the terms of the Agreement lately negotiated with Russia 
are still unknown, some English sympathisers with the revolu- 
tionary movement in that country are crying out against it on 
the ground that it countenances and is calculated to strengthen 
the existing autocracy. Though no admirer of despotic rule, I 
cannot join in this complaint. Individual Englishmen are free 
to show their sympathy with any party in a foreign country. But 


* Still alive when this was written. 
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there is no Government in Russia at the present time but that of 
the Tsar. As long as it exists de facto it must, for international 
purposes, be taken as representing Russia, and other countries 
have no option but to negotiate with it on that footing. There 
is no other safe rule for international relations. It may possibly 
be an incidental result of the Agreement that Russia will be able 
to borrow on slightly easier terms. But that is no concern of the 
British Government, which cannot prevent Englishmen from lend- 
ing their money in any foolish or eo cy ous way they please. 
* * * 

Whether the provisions of the Agreement are wise and right is 
-quite another matter. If it should turn out that Sir Edward Grey 
has been arranging a virtual partition of any Asiatic country, he 
and his colleagues will deserve the severest condemnation. A 
taint of that kind clings to the entente with France, in other 
respects so auspicious, and may yet prove fatal to the good results 
that were expected from it. Es Sa BEESLY: 
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PACIBISM 


‘THe Peace Conference at the Hague, after sitting for four months, 
has broken up without accomplishing anything of importance in 
furtherance of its avowed object. From the first its title was too 
‘evidently a misnomer. It has been chiefly interested in discussing, 
not how war should be prevented, but how it should be carried 
on ; as if war not peace was to be the normal state of the world. 

No sensible person expected that anything would be done tend- 
ing to the limitation of armaments. The futile proposal of 
England that naval Powers should annually communicate to one 
another their programme of construction and expenditure, with a 
view to reduction by mutual agreement, neither received nor 
deserved any attention. But some of us did hope that a permanent 
‘tribunal of arbitration might be agreed to and the mode of its 
composition settled. |. However narrowly the field of its operation 
might at first be restricted, and although it could have no power 
of enforcing its awards, its moral weight would be immense, its 
jurisdiction would be rapidly extended, and its decisions would 
build up a system of international law. The smaller States, as 
was natural, were eager to have this beginning made. But the 
bigger ones, especially England and Germany, while professing 
to desire such a tribunal, defeated it by their determination to 
retain in its composition the preponderance that they at present 
possess by virtue of their superior strength. A naval prize Court 
was agreed to; and this was perhaps the greatest achievement 
of the Conference. But the Z77mes urges Parliament not to ratify it. 
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The Great Powers are still as much at the service of the 
Shylocks of international finance as they were twenty-eight years 
ago, when France and England forced their iniquitous Dual Con-. 
trol upon Egypt. The Conference would have done at least one 
good piece of work if it had adopted the Drago doctrine, which 
would prohibit the employment of fleets and armies to enforce the 
claims of foreign bond-holders. | The United States proposal, 
which was carried, is something radically different. It allows 
enforcement of such claims in pursuance of an arbitral award, or 
if arbitration has been declined by the debtor State. In practice: 
this will mean that creditors of South American States are to 
submit their claims to President Roosevelt, who will use his “‘ big 
stick ’’ if he thinks proper. 

The discussions on the laws of War were taken much more 
seriously. They related almost entirely to naval warfare. It 
has often been pointed out in the Positivist Review that, except 
in exceptional circumstances, all the Powers must be opposed to 
the maritime supremacy of any single Power, and that sooner or 
later they will combine to abate it. Exceptional circumstances 
exist now. All Europe, at the present moment, fears and distrusts 
Germany, and is glad to reckon the British navy among the 
forces that may be counted on to resist any attempt of William IT 
to bully his neighbours. Nevertheless, when it comes to making 
laws for the permanent regulation of naval warfare, all the Powers 
vote for the rules which are considered to be most disadvantageous 
to England. Supremacy and Peace are things which have no- 
affinity. 

As long as Governments represent plutocracy, it is not to them 
that we can look for any serious effort to substitute the reigm 
of international law for that of brute force. If they are now 
taking reluctant and half-hearted steps in that direction, it is 
because the industrial masses who are becoming conscious of their 
strength and in every country have either acquired, or are in the 
course of acquiring, the means of exerting it, are also awaking to» 
the conviction that they have no interest in national rivalries, and 
are beginning to insist, every day in increasing numbers and 
more loudly, that blood and treasure shall not be spent on them. 

Whether the present year closes peacefully or not, future his- 
torians are likely to agree that it was chiefly remarkable for the 
rapid growth of a wide-spread and determined movement against 
War among the classes who had hitherto borne the burden of 
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militarism in dumb acquiescence. It has been wholiy unlike any- 
thing that has been seen before. There have never been wanting 
people to denounce the folly, cruelty, and wastefulness of such a 
way of settling national disputes. There have been societies for 
the promotion of peace and arbitration. The Hague Conference 
has not now met for the first time. But never before has the 
great question overshadowed all others. Never has public atten- 
tion been so steadily fixed on it. Never has it been the daily 
topic of the Press. 

The special quality of this movement which distinguishes it 
from all previous ones, and which gives it a vigour and solidity 
which they did not possess, is its intimate connexion with the 
arrival of the proletariat at class-consciousness, education and 
political power. The Socialists, who now play so large a part in 
European politics, have identified themselves with it and have 
forced it to the front. When Herr Bebel proclaimed that the 
Stuttgart Congress would effect vastly more for the cause of 
Peace than the Conference then sitting at the Hague, it was no 
empty vaunt. The speeches delivered and the resolutions adopted 
at Stuttgart rang through Europe. It is not too much to say that 
pure Socialism was, for that occasion, swallowed up by anti- 
militarism. I do not mean to suggest that the two ideas are not 
logically connected. Social Democracy is avowedly international 
in theory, and aims at being international in discipline and action. 
It is therefore the negation of national rivalry and of the militarism 
following therefrom. 

By the governing classes the new spirit is regarded with 
bewilderment and horror. ‘*Pacifist,’? a word of honourable 
parentage and significance, if ever word was, a title which every 
good man should be proud to deserve, is in their mouths an 
opprobrious epithet, like ‘‘ miscreant’’ or ‘‘ blasphemer.’’ What 
is to become of plutocratic Governments if labouring men refuse to 
fight in their quarrels? How is Shylock to get his concession in 
Morocco or exact his pound of flesh in Venezuela? How are 
Indian ryots to be squeezed or Egyptian coupons secured? Or, to 
put it more generally, how is Capitalism to go on exploiting 
Labour, whether white or black, unless there are large standing 
armies of drilled proletaries to keep the other proletaries working 
at subsistence wages? It is these pestilent Frenchmen, as usual, 
who are setting the pace. In Germany there are over three 
million Socialists, but they give their Government no trouble. 
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From the discussion between the French and German delegates 
at Stuttgart over the wording of the pacifist Resolution, very un- 
warrantable inferences have been drawn by the anti-Socialist 
Press in France and England. The French delegates wished to 
declare that Socialists would not only refuse to join in aggressive 
war, but would resist it by revolutionary action. The Germans 
would only pledge themselves to resist it by ‘‘ the means which 
seem the most effective.’’ As Bebel pointed out, nothing would 
be gained by specifying what those “means” are, and 
getting sent to prison, as Germans would be, for their plain 
speech. Whether either German or French Socialists will venture 
to resort to ‘‘ the most effective means ’’ remains to be seen when 
the contemplated ‘case arises. The discussion did not turn on 
what was right to be done, but on the expediency of proclaiming 
it there and then. 


The organs of militarism in both France and England—notably 
the Times and Spectator in this country—are studiously attempt- 
ing to discredit M. Jaures by representing him as sharing the 
opinions of M. Hervé. The writers cannot be ignorant that this 
is untrue. Their dislike of every form of anti-militarism does not 
entitle them to treat very different forms of it as identical. What 
English journalists say of him cannot matter to a statesman 
so distinguished and influential as M. Jaurés. But it is a pity 
that English readers should be misinformed. 


M. Hervé declares that patriotism is a mischievous superstition. 
The proletary should have no country and be loyal only to his 
class. It does not matter to him whether he is a Frenchman or 
a German. If the Germans invade France they should not be 
resisted. There should be a general strike of reservists and the 
Socialists actually in the army should use their weapons to set up 
a Socialist Government. ‘‘ The only justifiable war is civil war.’’ 


M. Jaurés, on the contrary, is a patriot in the best sense of 
of the word. He holds that the division of Europe into separate 
countries is as justifiable and healthy as ever it was. He is 
opposed to all wars of aggression and adventure; but for the 
defence and independence of France he holds that every ‘French- 
man should be ready to fight to the last gasp. He has con- 
stantly withstood M. Hervé, both in writing and to his face in 
public meetings, denouncing his peculiar doctrine as a ‘‘ detestable 
paradox.’’ But he is against all ostracisms and, for the common 
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ends of all Socialists, he will not reject the co-operation of M. 
Hervé or anyone else. 

What then is to be thought of the “atrocious pronouncement,” 
as the Z'imes calls it, which M. Jaurés made at the great Socialist 
meeting in Paris on September 7th? 

“With the summons to obligatory arbitration formulated at Stuttgart 
all questions are simplified. It is no longer necessary to enquire into 
complicated facts, into the knaveries of diplomacy, into the intrigues 
and mystery of Governments in order to determine which Government 
is attacking and which is attacked. The aggressor, the enemy of civi- 
lisation, the enemy of the proletariat, will be the Government which 
refuses arbitration, and which, by refusing it, will compel resort to 
sanguinary conflicts. And then the International tells you that the 
right, the duty of the proletaries is not to waste their energy in the 
service of a criminal Government, but to keep the rifle with which the 
Governments of adventure will have armed the people, and to use it, 
not to cross the frontier and shoot down workmen and proletaries, but 
to overthrow the criminal Government by revolutionary action.” 


This is very different from the doctrine of M. Hervé. It will 
be happy for Europe if ever Governments shall have reason to 
fear that if they go to war without having offered to submit to 
arbitration they will be in danger of domestic insurrection. The 
conduct recommended to Socialists by M. Jaurés in the case which 
he supposes must of course depend upon their ability to carry it 
out. It would range, according to circumstances, from the mini- 
mum of passive resistance to the maximum of active opposition. 
Rebellion in prospect of war is no doubt a very serious step. 
But let it be remembered that the rebellion which overthrew 
the Second Empire was carried out when the enemy was already 
marching on Paris. It has always been cast in the teeth of the 
Republicans by their opponents, and their answer must always be 
that even if all the sufferings and losses of France were due to 
that rebellion they were not too dear a price to pay for the over- 
throw of their criminal Government. 

No French Government is likely, either with or without an offer 
of arbitration, to attack Germany. But since the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty there have been unpleasant signs of reviv- 
ing bellicosity in the French reactionary Press. These fire-eaters 
do not indeed propose to begin the war of revenge. But they 
urge an invasion of Morocco, which might come to the same 
thing ; and because M. Jaurés has been its watchful and deter- 
mined opponent they load him with the same kind of abuse that 
we pro-Boers had to endure a few years ago. 

I have never joined in.the cry of Peace. at any. price. I hope 
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we shall fly to the aid of France if she is attacked by Germany. 
But of all the many wars which England has waged in my time, 
I do not remember one which has been justifiable. I rejoice, 
therefore, that I have lived long enough to witness the rise of 
Pacifism, no longer merely an aspiration of scattered and power- 
less individuals, but the stern resolve of a class-conscious pro- 
letariat. E: (S) BEESLEY 


THE CHURCH © OMBLU MAN iias 


By THE LaTE Dr. J. H. BRIDGES. 

WE do not come here merely to listen to a lecture, as we might 
go to a literary or scientific society. We meet one another to get 
mutual help in a common work. That work is to put the thought 
and the practice of duty on the only sure foundation that can now 
be found for it, the foundation of Positive Science. The work is 
one to which all can contribute. It falls into three divisions: 
first, to lead the life ; secondly, to stir the heart to desire it ; and 
thirdly, to enlighten the mind which way to go. 

1. Everyone who acts honestly and uprightly under tempta- 
tion, everyone who keeps his or her heart fresh amidst the dis- 
tractions and aberrations of life, who keeps alive the inspiration 
of the dawn in the glare of mid-day, who refuses to despair or to 
surrender even though the tide of battle seems turned against 
him, everyone who holds firmly, as Dante would say, to the four 
and the ¢kree—the four cardinal virtues of the antique world, and 
the three of the medieval, fortitude, wisdom, temperance, justice, 
faith, hope and charity—every life like this is a stone in the 
Positivist temple. This is the first part of our work. 

2. The second is Social Communion. Men may lead pure and 
self-sacrificing lives by themselves, amidst every kind of hostile 
influence. But such men are few. For the vast mass the in- 
fluence of example, the pressure of approval or disapproval are 
determining forces. For good or for evil, men centuple their 
forces by acting together. The difference is enormous—almost 
as great as between seed stored up in separate dry grains and the 
same germinating in the earth. Therefore, those who aim at 
establishing the life of duty on a human basis must meet. These 
meetings do not dispense with the need of private meditation, in- 


* The opening passages of a lecture delivered in Newton Hall on 
October 7th, 1883, and not hitherto published. 
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vocation of purest memories, self-purgation, deliberate renewal of 
highest resolutions, formation of an ideal of life—prayer in the 
true, positive sense of the word. Positivists can no more dispense 
with this than Buddhists, Christians, or Mahomedans. But this 
being presupposed, the meeting together of those who have the 
‘same aim in life is one of the surest and most potent ways of 
increasing their energy. 

3. There remains the third—summed up in the words Educa- 
tion and Guidance. Some means must be found in every organ- 
ised community for clearly defining the end in view, and laying 
down the basis on which action should proceed. In Positivism 
the basis is Order, the end Progress. Both these require constant 
explanation. This is the most urgent of our needs, and should 
constantly be present to our minds. 


MENDELISM—A NEW LIGHT ON 
HEREDITY, 


In the half century which has now elapsed since the discoveries of 
Darwin were made known, the doctrine of natural selection as one 
of the chief factors in organic evolution has gained general accept- 
-ance. Whether, indeed, this factor is to be regarded as the only 
one in bringing about the rise of new species is still a matter of 
controversy, but few will be found to deny it an important share 
in the process. The survival, out of a number of individuals of a 
given species, of just those individuals which are best adapted to 
their surroundings, especially in the sense of being best able to 
resist unfavourable influences, must be accepted as a fact, and it 
would seem that such a process, continued through many genera- 
tions, must lead to a more and more perfect adaptation, the less 
well adapted individuals being eliminated in competition. 

But the establishment of Darwin’s law left many related prob- 
lems unsolved. The origin of the small and random variations 
which strict Darwinians regard as the only material on which 
natural selection works, was then, and still remains, as good as 
unknown. For the present, students of evolution have to start 
from the fact that such variations do occur, without being able 
to unravel the mystery of their causation. A further problem of 
great importance, and one to which attention has been far more 
profitably devoted, is the extent of inheritance—that is to say, the 
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degree to which any given character occurring in the parent is. 
transmitted to the offspring, for with this is bound up the question 
of the amount of change which it is possible to produce in the: 
type of a species by selection, whether natural or artificial. 
Darwin’s facts were largely derived from the experience of 
breeders of domestic animals and plants, and it is frequently 
believed that almost any required degree of modification may be 
obtained by selective breeding with proper precautions, continued 
over a sufficient number of generations. But careful investiga- 
tions bearing on problems of heredity have led many biologists 
to a different conclusion. The power of selection, when acting on 
small variations, is seen to be strictly limited, and it becomes of. 
interest to treat the question as a quantitative one, choosing such 
characters as lend themselves to measurement, and then tracing 
the changes undergone by these characters in their transmission 
from parents to offsp:. 7g. Two methods of quantitative study are: 
available. One, the stati:’"~al method, has been developed in this: 
country mainly by Mr. Galton and Professor Pearson. By choos-- 
ing a single character, such as the height of human beings, and 
collecting a sufficiently large number of data as to the heights of 
fathers and sons, it is possible to discover to what extent, on the 
average, a father’s height tends to be inherited by his son, and! 
to express the result in the form of an arithmetical factor. Many 
such ‘‘correlation factors”” have been determined for other char-- 
acters besides height, and valuable information has no doubt been 
obtained in this way, although no broad generalisations can yet 
be said to have been established. 

The second method consists in the study of the offspring of a 
given union, not statistically, but individually. A few years ago, 
several biologists engaged in the examination of hybrids obtained 
by the crossing of various plants and animals, came independently 
on certain regularities in the occurrence of different hybrid types. 
On enquiry, it was found that precisely similar conclusions had’ 
been reached as far back as 1865 by Abbot Mendel, as the resutt- 
of a most carefully conducted series of experiments, but that his 
yesults had remained unknown or unnoticed since that time. After- 
their rediscovery, Mendel’s laws, as they were called, rapidly 
assumed importance, and it is now hardly too much to say that no 
discovery since the time of Darwin has done so much to determine 
the direction of biological enquiry. 

Gregor Mendel, who was born in 1822 and died in 1884, was. 
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an Austrian monk who ultimately rose to be Abbot of Briinn. 
After a scientific training in Vienna, he devoted such time as he 
could spare from the duties of his monastery to experimental in- 
vestigation. Meteorology and botany principally engaged his 
attention, although the range of his interests was wide. The few 
memoirs in which he announced his discoveries were published in 
an obscure Austrian local scientific journal, and attracted no atten- 
tion in the outside world. Darwin, who of all men then living 
was best able to appreciate the bearing and importance of Mendel’s 
work, in all probability never heard his name, and it is thus easy 
to understand the neglect of his conclusions, until their chance re- 
discovery some seven years ago. 

Mendel’s experiments were mostly conducted with the garden 
pea, a plant which occurs in many distinct varieties. The nature 
of the results obtained will be best illustrated by taking a simpie 
concrete instance. If two varieties of pea, alike in type, except 
that one is a tall and the other a dwarf form, are crossed, the 
result of the cross invariably consists of tall plants only, indis- 
tinguishable in appearance from the taller parent, which is there- 
fore said to be the dominant form. But if the seed produced in the 
following year from these hybrids is sown, of each four plants 
thus raised, three, on the average, will be tall and one dwarf, 
without any plants of intermediate height making their appear- 
ance. The dwarfs will breed true—that is to say, their seed will 
give only dwarf plants in each generation. But of the three tall 
plants only one will be found to breed true to the tall character, 
the other two will resemble the plants of the first cross, and their 
offspring will again consist of tall and dwarf plants in the pro- 
portion of three to one. The result of the cross, then, is one pure 
dwarf, one pure tall, and two “impure”? tall plants, and this is 
the usual proportion found. It is commonly thought that a hybrid 
shows a blend of the characteristics of its two parents, and when 
a number of different characters are present this may be the case 
on the average, but when a single pair of opposed characters, 
such as tallness and dwarfness, is considered, it is found that 
the two generally remain distinct, and are distributed among the 
offspring in a definite numerical ratio. Mendel’s discovery of the 
existence of this ratio, and of the fact of dominance of certain 
characters over others, as of tallness over dwarfness in peas, has 
thrown an entirely new light on the study of inheritance. It is 
impossible to discuss the more complicated applications of Men- 
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del’s laws without the use of technicalities, but definite numerical 
ratios are found in these cases also. When many characters are 
concerned, it is first necessary to sort them out into pairs of 
opposed characters, and to study the inheritance of each pair 
separately. The results are found in general to be in excellent 
quantitative agreement with the theory. The modern knowledge of 
the processes of cell-division affords an almost complete explana- 
tion of the Mendelian phenomena, into which, however, it is not 
possible to enter here. A very extensive literature has grown up 
around the subject, from which the non-scientific reader is apt to 
be repelled by a somewhat formidable and forbidding terminology. 

It is not alone from a purely biological point of view that 
Mendelism is of interest. Numerous practical applications have 
already been found. When once the pairs of characters have been 
isolated, and it has been determined which character is dominant 
in each pair, the result of a given cross may be predicted, and it 
may be calculated how many generations will be required to estab- 
lish a given new race, breeding true its new combination of char- 
acters. In this way it has already been posstble to produce new 
strains of wheat, combining such qualities as those of “strength ” 
and of immunity to disease with the capacity for yielding heavy 
crops. 

Much controversy at present turns on the question as to how 
far Mendelism can be applied to man. Many biologists are con- 
vinced that the same laws of inheritance must apply here also, 
but the difficulty of isolating pairs of unit characters for separate 
study is very great, and much patient work will be required to dis- 
entangle the complicated skein of characters with which we have 
to deal. For one simple case, the inheritance of eye-colour in 
children, the quantitative Mendelian laws have already been shown 
to hold, and the further investigation of this question, especially 
in its bearing on the problem of eugenics, is certain to yield results 
of the highest biological and sociological interest. 

Ceci. H. Descu 


JHE .POEB’S “EP NGY GiICA® 


THE Pope has recently published a summary of Errors contained 
in the works of Catholic theologians and he has also addressed 
an Encyclical to all “Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, 
and other Ordinaries who are at peace or in communion with the 
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Apostolical See,”’ in which he discusses the matter at great length 
and proposes certain measures to combat the evil. At first sight 
this might appear to be a matter which merely interests the 
Catholic Church, and therefore—as it only concerns Church dis- 
cipline—not to be one which should be discussed in these pages. 
But it is really of such great importance as affecting the future 
of Catholicism, and indeed also of religion in the various Christian 
sects, that I think these documents are well deserving of our 
attention and study. It is somewhat remarkable that compara- 
tively little attention has been paid to this Syllabus—this alone 
showing how theology has no longer so great an interest as was 
formerly the case. Very different was the reception given to tne 
Syllabus of Errors issued by Pius IX. in 1864, though, of course, 
that was more a political document, for, as Mr. Morley says, it 
“challenged modern society in all its foundations, its aims, its 
principles, in the whole range of its ideals.”* This document, 
on the contrary, deals entirely with errors of a theological kind. 

The Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition—the body which 
watches over questions relating to the Catholic faith at Rome—has 
selected 65 propositions from the works of Catholic writers in 
theological subjects, and has submitted these for censure to the 
Pope. The Holy Father has approved the Decree of Condemna- 
tion of the Congregation, and has ordered that the propositions 
“all and several be held by all as condemned and proscribed.” 
The propositions may be divided into six classes. There are 
errors with regard to :— 

(1) The respect and obedience due to the authority of the 
Church (propositions i.-viii.). 

(2) Holy Scripture, Exegesis, Criticism, etc. (ix.-xix.). 

(3) Revelation and Dogma (xx.-xxvi.) 

(4) The Person, Knowledge, Divinity, Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ (xxvii.-xxxviii.). 

(5) The origin and nature of the Seven Sacraments (xxxix.-lii.). 

(6) The evolution of the Church and the development of dogma 
(liii.-Ixv.). 

It would, of course, be impossible for me to cite each of these 
sixty-five propositions, but it will suffice to say that among the 
errors condemned are those which assert the independence of 
modern critics when their opinions conflict with the past decisions 


* « Life of Gladstone,’’ Vol, II., p. 116, 
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of the Church in matters relating to the Scriptures, ‘or that only 
the general ideas of the Bible, especially the Old Testament, are 
inspired. For instance, it is an error to assert that “those who 
believe that God is really the author of the Sacred Scriptures dis- 
play excessive simplicity or ignorance” (prop. x.), or that errors 
exist in the Bible. Nor has the New Testament been allowed to 
escape criticism, and one proposition condemned (prop. xxviii.) is 
that the Divinity of Jesus Christ is not proved from the Gospels, 
but that it is derived from the notion of the Messiah; nor is 
Christ the true and natural Son of God (prop. xxx.), for that 
expression is only equivalent to the Messiah. Nor is the Resur- 
rection unquestioned, for (prop. xxxxvi.) it is “not properly a fact 
of the historical order, but a fact of merely supernatural order 
neither demonstrated nor demonstrable which the Christian con- 
science gradually derived from other facts.” Following on this, 
the doctrine of the Atonement is not ‘Evangelical, but Pauline ”’ 


‘ 


(prop. xxxviii.). 

When we come to deal with the Sacraments the result is no 
less startling. The Fathers of the great reforming Council of 
Trent (1545-1563) were wrong as to their opinions concerning the 
Sacraments (prop. xxxix.). These simply were a human institu- 
tion (props. xli., li.), and the alleged Scriptural proofs of their 
institution are declared worthless (props. xliv., xlvii., xlviii.). 
Jesus Christ was not free from error, and thought the 
world was coming to a speedy end (prop. lii.), and. the 
supremacy of Rome in the Catholic Church was not “the 
ordinance of Divine Providence, but was due to merely political 
conditions ” (prop. Ivi.). Then, too, the evolution of Catholicism 
is taught, for the Christian doctrine in its origin was Judaic, but 
through successive evolutions became first Pauline, then Johannine, 
and finally Hellenic and universal (prop. Ix.). It was always the 
proud boast of the Catholic Church that its doctrines had existed 
unchanged and would do so for all time, but now one of the pro- 
positions condemned declares that “the progress of science 
requires a remodelling of the conceptions of Christian doctrine 
concerning God, Creation, Revelation, the Person of the Incar- 
nate Word Redemption ” (prop. Ixiv.). 

These, indeed, are strange errors to be taught by Catholic 
theologians. We had read of very similar propositions being held 
by Protestant divines, both in Germany and in England, and 
these errors are very like the doctrines of the New Theology, but 
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it had been thought that Rome stood fast in the old paths, and 
utterly repudiated all these attempts to reconcile the old theology 
with the new ideas. 

But in recent years there has been a great movement towards 
a liberal interpretation of theological dogmas. It has not been 
confined to any one country ; for the Catholic theologians have 
advocated new doctrines in Germany, in France, in Italy, in Eng- 
land, and in the United States. It appears also that these ideas 
are spreading among the teachers in the Seminaries—the training 
colleges for the priesthood—and therefore the coming generation 
of priests may advocate these doctrines. 

The Pope has not only drawn up this list of errors, but has 
issued a long letter* to all the Roman Catholic Bishops, in which 
he dwells at great length on the errors of Modernism, 7.¢., of 
“those who wish to reform the Church by attacking all that is 
most sacred in the work of Jesus Christ without respecting his 
own person, which they, by acts of rash sacrilege, lower to one 
of simple humanity.” One remarkable thing is that the Pope does 
not charge these heretics with being vicious ; indeed, he says 
that their lives are those of active, zealous men, and that their 
morals are generally good. Father Tyrrell (Zzmes, 7 October, 
1907), who is a Modernist, says that the Pope knows well that the 
clergy in regions most free from Modernism—Spain, Southern 
Italy, Sicily, South America—are not specially distinguished for 
those virtues. 

The Encyclical is really an essay on the evils of these new 
doctrines, and declares that if they were adopted, there would be 
no absolute standard of right and wrong. St. Augustine is quoted 
as saying, in reference to the heretics of his day, “that it will 
happen that each will believe what he pleases, and will not believe 
what he dislikes.” 

It is, however, when the Pope comes to his proposed remedies 
that his difficulties begin, for he can only order that St Thomas 
Aquinas should be diligently studied, that no professors imbued 
with these ideas be appointed in seminaries, and that all publica- 
tions—books, reviews, newspapers—be submitted to censors ap- 
pointed by the Bishops. Finally, there is to be an Institute at 
Rome, which is to comprise the most illustrious representatives 
of science among Catholics, in order to promote, with the help of 


= La Encyclique sur les doctrines des Modernistes. Semaine Reélivieuse du 
Diocése de Lyon, 20 September, 1907 ; and Tablet of 5 October, 1907. 
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Catholic truth as a light and guide, the progress of all that can be 
called Science and Erudition. 

Naturally, the Encyclical and the Syllabus have given rise to 
much discussion in Catholic circles. One paper in France, the 
Demain, of Lyons, which advocated Modernism, has suspended 
publication, though it argued that the Pope, in issuing these 
documents, was not acting ex cathedra, and was not, therefore, 
infallible, and that it is only an act analogous to the condemna- 
tions of Copernicus and Galileo in the past; and the ZT abletc— 
though an ultramontane organ—admits that the decree is not an 
“Gnfallible utterance.” It will, however, be difficult for persons 
holding these opinions to remain in the Church, or at all events to 
take an active part in its services. Though Rome can no longer 
call in the secular power to carry out her decrees, yet she can, 
and does, suspend a priest from performing his priestly functions. 
It is true that many priests may still hold these opinions, but they 
will have to keep quiet, and will not be allowed to write books or 
to lecture, and that will be quite sufficient for the purpose of the 
Catholic Church. 

Men like Schell in Germany, Murri in Italy, Loisy and Sabatier 
in France, and Tyrrell in England have dreamed of a Catholic 
Church which would gradually allow its dogmas to be interpreted 
in various ways. It would have been a Church in which the old forms 
would have been observed, the old prayers would have been said, 
but believers would have been allowed to attach their own mean- 
ing to the words. The late Pope Leo XIII. apparently somewhat 
encouraged that attitude, but Pius X. is a man of different type. 
He is a simple soul, a Pontifical village priest, and he is deter- 
mined that the Church shall teach the doctrines that have been 
taught for centuries. It does not matter to him whether they be 
proved or not: they must be believed ; for, as he says, * science 
deals with phenomena, faith with the Divine.”’ ; 

Already we have to thank the present Pope for helping, by his 
action, to bring about the separation of Church and State in 
France, and now we are beholden to him for showing that there 
is a great gulf fixed between faith and reason. Though the 
struggle may be a severe one, yet it is better that this should be 
clearly realised. It is possible that some timid souls will become 
Catholics to find rest in her unchanging doctrines, as compared 
with the state of chaos in the dissentient sects; but in the end it 
will be seen that the only real peace can be found in Positivism, 
in a human Religion which is guided by a philosophy founded on 
science and directed to the service of Man, PauL DEscours 
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DOME SPI ASES OF BRELIGIOUS LIFE 
IN. INDIA* 


The religious life of India during the last three generations is 
of surpassing interest. An ancient theocracy, long deprived of 
political domination, but retaining full power over the lives and 
actions of men, found itself in the course of the last century 
brought into close contact with the thoughts and feelings of the 
progressive civilisation of the West. The religion and science of 
Europe was placed before the Indians with every advantage 
that could spring from the material success of the Western 
nations ; the official education of the country was established on 
Western lines; and a road seemed thus to be opened to the 
equality of rulers and ruled. It is not surprising that this road 
was eagerly followed, and that many true Indians saw in Western 
learning means to the regeneration of the East. Later on, however, 
doubts arose. It was not that the keen intellects of India denied 
the great material progress of Europe or disparaged the splendid 
construction of modern science ; but they began to feel that India 
must assimilate the civilisation of the West and not be assimilated 
by it. And if they recognised the virtues of the dominant race, 
they could not avoid a keen sense of their defects—defects of a 
kind especially disagreeable to their subjects. Hence, there arose 
a reaction in favour of Indian civilisation, which, if it has occa- 
sionally been carried to extravagant lengths, is nevertheless a 
necessary phase in the building up of an Indian nationality. It is 
this action and reaction, this contest between the ideas of East 
and West, and the various efforts at adaptation and compromise 
to which it has given rise, that have produced the contrast in 
religious life and thought of which Mr. Oman gives so interesting 
a description. 

Among the subjects with which he deals and which have not 
hitherto been easily accessible to English readers is the history 
of the Brahmo Somaj, the Theistic Church founded by Ram 
Mohun Roy. An appreciative student of Mahomedanism and 
Christianity, he professed, or at least hoped, to find his Theistic 
faith in the Vedas, the earliest of the sacred writings of India. 
Though when he visited England—where he died in 1833—he 


* “The Shane Eh iots| and Muslims of India.’’ By John Campbell 
Oman. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 14s. net.) 
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was warmly welcomed by the Unitarians and spoke in South 
Place Chapel, and though he always expressed a warm admira- 
tion for Jesus Christ, he never ceased to be a Hindu, professing 
to lead “his countrymen back to the pure, uncorrupted mono- 
theistic religion of their Vedic ancestors.” But after his death a 
more careful study of the Vedas led to the conclusion that they 
were not monotheistic, as, indeed, at the stage of civilisation during 
which they were written, they could not have been. The Brahmos 
had therefore to repudiate the infallibility of the most sacred of 
the Hindu scriptures, and to rely on “Natural Religion,” as inter- 
preted in the West. The real genesis of the movement as an effort 
to bring the East into harmony with the religious thought of the 
West became apparent. The repudiation of Hindu customs and 
practices by the reforming party under Keshub Chunder Sen led to 
the formation of a new body, which has itself been divided. In 
spite of the eminence and virtues of many of its adherents, the 
movement has been quite subsidiary in Indian life. Nor has it suc- 
ceeeded in bringing Indian thought into harmony with that of 
Europe ; for the more advanced thinkers in Europe have long 
passed the Theistic stage. 

One possible reaction on Hinduism unforseen by the founders 
of the Brahmo Somaj would be extremely mischievous. Hinduism 
has always been tolerant to other religions and ready to counten- 
ance new developments in itself. If action be carefully regulated, 
thought is free. Vivekananda said “that it was a Hindu prin- 
ciple to recognise all faiths as expressions of truth.” The various 
sects of Hinduism have remained within the pale. Now the 
Brahmos have broken away, and this attitude has received a legal 
sanction in a Marriage Act passed in 1872, which, though others 
may avail themselves of it, was really intended for their relief. 
The Act in itself was perfectly proper, but Sir Alfred Lyall saw 
reason to fear that the effect of such legislation would be “to 
arrest the process of constant change which has been going on 
in Hindu social and religious life since the earliest times. In other 
words, the tendency of British Indian law is to destroy the re- 
markable elasticity of the Hindu religious system, which has for 
ages enabled it to retain within its pale sects holding the most 
divergent theological opinions and observing the most dissimilar 
customs.” Henceforth they may be inclined to break away and 
form separate communities. 


Another movement that has sprung from the contact between 
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East and West is that which has Social Reform for its object. 
This has no reference to economics, but aims chiefly at the modi- 
fication of caste rule> and domestic customs. Mr. Oman is to. 
some extent in sv-.pathy with it ; but he does not fail to recognise 
its weak poinis. For instance, it is used as a means of turning 
the Indians away from political action, and it is thus given an 
anti-national bias. Of some of its advocates Mr. Oman says :— 

_“ Playing up to the party who advise the Indians to busy themselves. 
with social rather than political questions, is a class of educated Hindus, 
conscientious men I dare say, not very numerous, it is true, but useful 
in their way and happily for themselves, so thoroughly in sympathy 
with English official opinion that they cannot escape the appreciative 
attentions or the special rewards of a discriminating Government.” 
Nor are the social reformers always careful to test their argumnets, 
In their attacks on infant marriages—to take one instance—they 
lay great stress on the resulting deterioration of the race, with- 
out proving that this deterioration exists as a fact. Mr. Oman 
affirms that it does not. He writes :— 

“Tt cannot be denied, I think, that Hindus of all classes throughout 

India are, as a whole, well formed and well grown, and, given sufficient 
food, are capable of enduring quite as much prolonged physical exer- 
tion as the people of most other countries.” 
Mr. Oman does not forget, in dealing with the evils of Indian 
society, that the social arrangements of the West are not perfect— 
that, ‘‘ if we weep over the Hindu widows condemned to perpetual 
widowhood, we should not forget the old maids of the West, 
equally condemned, by the stress and strain of an age of economic 
conflict, to a life of single unblessedness.”’ 

One of the best things in the book is Mr. Oman’s candid 
remarks on the attitude adopted by Anglo-indians towards the 
customs of the people. 


“The cool assumption of freedom from petty prejudices and from the 
tyranny of custom which Westerns commonly make in their super- 
cilious criticisms of Oriental social and religious life would be amus- 
ing were it not grossly inaccurate and needlessly offensive.” 


In regard to the Anglo-Indian condemnation of caste, he gives his 
caste views in the following passage with a delightful sting in the 
tail :— 


“In India the British form a distinct caste, the most exclusive and 
haughty varna in the land. Though, theoretically, Englishmen laugh 
at and condemn caste, they, like others, are sticklers for it whenever 
their own interests are concerned, and whatever their official utterances 
may be, Anglo-Indians are well-pleased that the caste-ridden Hindus are 
what they are. To members of the ruling race in private life, no one 
is more distasteful than the denationalised Hindu gentleman, whatever 
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his rank, who, putting aside his caste prejudices, and willing to conform 
to. European social laws and etiquette, would seek to establish intimate 
friendly relations with the disinterested exiles, who devote their lives to 
the thankless task of governing and uplifting their Indian fellow- 
subjects.” 

As will be seen by these extracts, Mr. Oman has considerable 
sympathy with the people of India; but he is much less sym- 
pathetic in his treatment of the worship of the goddess Kali, and 
-of the Saktas, a sect widely spread in Bengal, whom he describes 
as worshippers of the female energy in Nature. The Saktas are 
-divided into three sections, one of which, and that the smallest, 


is accused of practising immoral rites. He points out, however, 
that the Pantheistic “yearning for direct communion with the 
world-soul and for ultimate absorption with the Infinite’ is found 
under all forms of Hindu religion, and adds, “even in Sakti 
worship, where all seems impure and degraded, the same desire is, 
strange to say, distinctly recognisable.” And yet he has just told 
us that the one section of the Saktas accused of immorality is 
held in little esteem by the bulk of the people. Where, then, is 
the strangeness? And how can he say that a// in Sakti worship is 
impure? At this point he interpolates a note which may be of some 
‘interest to the readers of this Review : — 

“Tt is a curious fact that the vague ‘Religion of Humanity,’ the 
latest philosophical creed of the West, which we owe to the Positivists, 
encourages the worship of women, as the representative of humanity, 
and as suggestive of universal love. . . . I wonder what this worship, if it 
does not die out very soon, will eventually lead to! ”* 

How the notions of the Bengalis in regard to the position and 
treatment of women have been affected by their religious concep- 
tions is thus summed up by Mr. Oman :— 

“Tf the general opinion is to be trusted, a Bengali mother is respected 

by her children in an almost extravagant degree, and the wife’s position 
in most households is an honourable and honoured one, although both 
custom and religion require that girls in Bengal should begin married 
life at quite a tender age.” 
It may reasonably be hoped that the honour to womanhood incul- 
cated by Positivism may also “eventaully lead” men to pay in- 
creased respect to their mothers and their wives. I suppose Mr. 
Oman would hardly complain of such a result. 

On the same page—and surely on that day one of the evil 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon guided Mr. Oman’s pen—there 
appears the passage on the Kulin Brahmans and their practice of 
a peculiar form of polygamy, which has already been the subject 
of a controversy in the columns of the Times. It is impossible 


ey lies somewhat surprising, in view of the charges of over-precision and 
over-systematisation brought against Comte, to find the Religion of Humanity 
spoken of as ‘‘ vague.’’ In justice to Mr. Oman, it should be said that he appears 


only to know of Positivism through a work with the negative title of Non-Biblical 
- Systems of Religion, 
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“even to summarise that long discussion here. Suffice it to say that 

Mr. Oman speaks of polygamy as a common practice, and even a 
‘common means of livelihood, among this class of Brahmans, while 
men who have passed many years in Bengal and have been inti- 
nately in touch with the people have failed to meet with a single 
instance, and even those who come forward to attest the exist- 
ence of the custom, admit that it is dying out, and is only to be 
found in out-of-the-way places or under very exceptional circum- 
stances. The whole chapter on Goddess-Worship in Bengal 
shows much less fairness, insight, and sympathy than the other 
parts of the book. 

The last two chapters deal with two phases of Islam in India— 
Faquirs and the Festival of the Muharram. One passage, and 
“one only, can be quoted here, and that because it confutes a very 
prevalent fallacy :— 

“Of the Muhammadans of India very few are of the stock of the 
Muslim conquerors of the country, and still fewer can lay claim to 
purity of descent. Nevertheless, in many families linger traditions and 
written evidences of dominion and power enjoyed only a few generations 
back. However, the vast majority of the Muhammadans of British India 
are converted Hindus, or the descendants of such converts, by far the 
greatest number, no less than 25,265,342, being Bengalis, a most im- 
portant fact, which is quite lost sight of by most newspaper and maga- 
zine writers, who, when speculating about the future of India, zz the 
event of tts abandonment by the British, assert quite confidently that the 
‘dominion of the countries south of the Himalayas would inevitably fall 
into the hands of the Indian Muhammadans. Such predictions are 
ill-advised ; but as they are often made, I would suggest to the political 
seers just referred to, a careful study of the distribution of the Indian 
Muhammadans, and the zatzonalzties to which they belong, as a pre- 
liminary to these vaticinations.” 

‘This is a view that has already been put forward in these pages, 
‘but cannot be repeated too often. S. H. Swinny 


BO ORK 


MCLUSTRATIONS OF POSIJIVISM. Articles from the 
Positivist Review by the late Jonn Henry Brivces, M.B., 
F.R.C.P. Edited by Epwarp SpeNcER Beesty. (Watts 
and Co.\eiricestc,net,. Clothes. od. net. 


The last number of the Review contained a notice of Dr. 
Bridges’ ‘Essays and Addresses ” (Chapman and Hall), a volume 
prepared by his widow and Mr. L. T. Hobhouse. Professor Beesly 
has now issued a companion volume of articles of much shorter 
and more general kind contributed to this Review between 1893 and 
1905. The book, in 254 double-column pages, contains no less 
‘than 64 articles, ranging over an immense field of thought from 
Kant to Jowett, from Church Congress to Vivisection. 

A remarkable review of Dr. Bridges’ “Essays” in one of the 
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London dailies described the author as “the most synthetic 
mind of our generation.” The phrase was as just as it was happy- 
And this new volume will extend and confirm that judgment with 
all competent readers. The very essence of Positivism is to» 
redress that fissiparous specialism which has so long divided 
modern thought into heterogeneous details, and has broken up_ 
modern society into hostile sections. The governing idea of 
Comte was to co-ordinate all real knowledge round a clear centre 
of human powers and human wants, and to combine all social 
energies round the centre of a dominant Humanity. The objec-- 
tion of the specialists to any attempt to group the sciences has. 
always been that it led the way to superficial incompetence. And 
the criticism of the theologians was that the ideal of a dominant 
Humanity was a mere phrase to hide an arid Atheism. Dr. 
Bridges’ articles here collected over his thirteen years of labour 
as one of the writers of this Review are an emphatic reply to both 
charges. 

Is there any sign here of a superficial conception, whether ot 
physical or social science, either in what he writes of Lamarck, 
Bichat, Darwin, or Huxley? Is there any want of deep spiritual 
earnestness in all he says of Catholicism, of Sacraments, Worship, 
and Modern Christianity? On the contrary, the whole book 
breathes a severe grasp of science, along with a deeply religious. 
nature. Dr. Bridges, in fact, was one of the very rare minds of. 
our time which was equally well stored with the results of natural 
science and with the methods and data of social science. He was. 
a unique example of a trained and practising physician, who was. 
also a philosopher and a historian. And he was also a rare in-- 
stance of a social philosopher who had written brilliant studies. 
of Calderon and Cervantes, as well as masterly summaries of the 
whole achievements of Archimedes, Descartes, Newton, and 
Bichat. The secret of this astonishing power of generalisation is. 
to be found in the synthetic conception of Humanity as destined’ 
to regenerate Man and to develop this Earth, the home of Man: 
in the past and in the future. 

It would be impossible in these pages to notice the immense: 
variety of topics treated in this book, or to explain the judgments: 
it contains on the problems of our age. But serious readers who: 
desire to get a better understanding of Positivism would find many 
of the difficulties it is said to cause made easy and clear if they 
would turn to the chapters on the Darwinian and Spencerian con- 
troversies, on Comte’s Psychology, on Lord Kelvin’s Theory of 
Life, on the I'unctions of the Brain, or— to turn to things social 
and spiritual—to the essays on the Catholic Church, on Altruism, 
on Sociology, and on the true meaning of such ancient ideas as. 
Religion, Patriotism, Faith, and Creeds, or on such new terms as 
Positivism, Synthesis, Humanity. The entire volume may serve 
as a manual of the Faith of the Future. 


FREDERIC HARRISON 
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PARAGRAPHS 


Mr. Morley at Arbroath (October 21st) entered on a defence of 
his Indian policy. He complained that though he thought he had 
-accumulated a little credit in the bank of public opinion, yet ‘when 
he drew a very small cheque on that bank,” he found it returned 
marked “no effects.” But is it a small demand to ask Liberal 
-Opinion here to approve the imprisonment of men without public 
trial or even definite charge and opportunity of defence? Is it a 
small thing to refuse to redress such an admitted wrong as the 
partition of Bengal? Mr. Morley speaks of “Extremists.” Before 
his advent to office, they hardly existed, and certainly exercised 
no appreciable influence. They are the creation of his policy—of 
the policy of contemptuously disregarding the wishes of those 
Indians who take an active interest in politics, and of confiding in 
men who are out of sympathy with Indian aspirations. It is Mr. 
Morley’s good record in the past that makes his present conduct 
so keen a disappointment to his friends in India. 

* * * * 


However the present contest between the Railway Companies 
-and the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants may end, it is 
unlikely that the Companies will be able for any length of time to 
ignore the Trade Union. The trend of public opinion and indus- 
trial organisation is too strong ; and the weak point on the men’s 
side—the small proportion of men in the Union—will sooner of 
later be remedied. But behind the present dispute there looms a 
much greater question which it has brought to the front—the 
‘proposed nationalisation of the railways. It is to be expected that 
-some foolish arguments will be used on either: side in this contro- 
versy. Already, after we have acquisced in the nationalisation of 
the Post Office for nearly three centuries, the cry of Socialism is 
raised at the proposal to nationalise railways. It is Socialistic for 
the State to carry goods and passengers, but not Socialistic for it 
to carry letters and parcels ; while the real difference is one of 
» complexity. On the other hand, the advocates of nationalisation 
treat its advantages as self-evident, and fail to recognise—as do 
the extreme individualists, also—that the organisation of industry 
at a particular time must be in harmony with the general type of 
- civilisation existing, that the limits of State interference or State 
management are not fixed, but depend on the moral and intellec- 
tual progress of the community and the organisation and resources 
-of the State. If the State undertakes new industrial functions, it 
must evolve suitable organs for carrying them on. Bureaucratic 
‘methods are only capable of managing or even of mismanaging 
simple cases. One great difficulty in the financial operation re- 
- quired for the transfer is the high rate of interest now prevailing— 
- due in part to the South African War. We continue to suffer for 
~ that crime. 
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The Commemoration of Auguste Comte held in Essex Hall on: 
Sunday, October 6th, was very successful. The hall was full,. 
among those present being many Indians. Letters of regret were- 
received from many who could not be present, amongst whom. 
were Professor Patrick Geddes, Councillor Gould, of Leicester, 
Professor Grant, of the Yorkshire College, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, Prince Kropotkin, and Dr. Westermarck. Sir 
Henry Cotton, M.P., who spoke first, dealt with Comte as the 
great teacher of the subordination of politics to morals, as the 
enemy of the love of Imperial domination. He was followed by 
Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, Professor of Sociology in the University of 
London, who spoke eloquently on the services rendered 
by Comte to philosophic thought. Mr. V. V._ Branford, 
hon. Secretary of the Sociological Society, treated of Comte as 
the founder of Sociology. Incidentally, he spoke of the place 
occupied by Positivism in the States of Latin America, the scorn 
of which now prevalent in Europe would one day be counted 
among the things of which Humanity will be ashamed. Mr. S. H. 
Swinny spoke both of Comte’s service to the understanding of 
history, and of the support which his teaching gave to religious 
liberty, national self-government, and the emancipation of the 
workers. Dr. Desch, who occupied the chair, brought the pro- 
ceedings to a conclusion by speaking of Comte as the founder ~ 
of the Religion of Humanity. 

* * * * 

At Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 27th (7 p.m.), Mr. Gordon Jones will lecture on “The Trend 
of Modern Philosophy.”” On Sunday, November 3rd, there will be 
a Conference on the “Situation in India,” at which Sir Henry 
Cotton, M.P., Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, Mr. Herbert Burrows, and’ 
others will speak. It is hoped that Mr. Ratcliffe, for many years 
editor of the Calcutta Statesman, in which capacity he has been 
strenuous in opposing unpopular and oppressive measures, will 
take part; but it is impossible to make any definite announce- 
ment, as he is now on his way from India, and will only arrive in 
this country a few days before the meeting. Many Indians are 
expected to be present. On Sunday, November roth, a course of — 
six lectures on the “Evolution of Religion in the West” will be 
commenced. The first lecture on “The Fall of Paganism and the - 
Rise of Christianity” will be given by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

* * * * 

Mr. Gould continues his good work for the moral instruction 
of the young by the issue of another series of Moral Lessons - 
(“The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons.” By F. J. Gould. Lon- 
don : Watts and Co., 1907). The present volume deals with Justice, 
Country, Social Responsibilities, Progress, etc., and, like the - 
former series, it contains much to interest those who are no longer 
children. The chapter on ‘A Town Council and Its Work ” gains . 
much by Mr. Gould’s intimate knowledge of local government in - 
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his own town. In “Cities Past, Present, and Future,” he deals 
with ancient Rome, Venice, Paris, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More. One of the most interesting chapters is that on “Slavery.” 
It is impossible to treat of some of the subjects in this book 
without entering on matters of controversy. Mr. Gould admits 
this, and defends it. He writes in his preface :— 


“But I desire to add that, in my opinion, a measure of controversial 
matter is wholesome for both teachers and taught. Teachers who 
disapprove of any of my social conceptions, or any turn of expression, 
should frankly discuss the reasons for their dissent with the scholars. 
Such a procedure, if carried out in a sincere and judicial spirit, will 
react beneficially on the children’s minds and hearts. Nothing is 
gained by disguising the fact that the civic life is beset with problems. 
The noblest aim of moral instruction is realised when the teacher can 
inspire his young fellow-citizens to recognise the existence of social diffi- 
culties, and earnestly to devote their powers to the support of love, 
order, and progress.” 


But such a treatment of the printed word would seem impious to 
some teachers of an older generation. S. H. Swinny 


“Le Discours sur l’Ensemble du Positivisme”’ was first pub- 
lished in 1848, but that volume has long been out of print, and the 
“General View of Positivism” was until recently obtainable only 
in French in the first volume of the “Positive Polity.” But this 
year the Société Positiviste Internationale, 2, Rue Antoine Dubois, 
Paris, has published a new edition of the ‘‘Discours ” in an octavo 
volume of 424 pages, price 3 francs 50 centimes. It is an exact 
reprint, only the text has been divided into paragraphs, and a 
table of contents and marginal notes, with a very few simple ex- 
planatory notes, have been added. These are mainly taken from 
the excellent translation of Dr. Bridges. It is a good thing to 
have a handy edition of this work, which is, on the whole, the 
best introduction to the study of Positivism, while the marginal 
notes will greatly aid the student in getting a good grasp of the 
author’s meaning. -PauL DESCOURS 
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ceeding numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and 
Co., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all 
subscriptions should in future be sent. The trade will be 
supplied and single copies obtained from Messrs. Watts and 
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Liberal? Ol “Lie: POOK DE DIOR 


‘STEPHEN Rice, the Irish lawyer, was not the last of his order to 
drive a coach-and-six through an Act of Parliament. Nearly 
forty. years ago, during the debates on a Bill which contained 
‘provision for the abolition of Imprisonment for Debt, the pro- 
moters of the measure sought to disarm opposition by pleading 
the small and decreasing number of those who were actually cast 
into prison for non-payment of their debts. This plea was charac- 
terised by a well-known legal journal as ‘‘a very foolish argu- 
paveimts Foolish or not, the arguments of the promoters 
‘prevailed, and the Bill became law, but with an amazing result : 
the number of persons imprisoned for debt, in a few years, became 
‘very large ; and now—when the Act has been in operation for a 
generation—some 12,000 men and women are, year by year, 
imprisoned under it from the County Courts alone. During the 
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last ten or fifteen years the growth in the numbers has been 
very rapid, the debtors in nearly all cases being committed for 
non-payment of quite small sums—persons owing considerable 
amounts having, of course, a right to claim the privileges and 
immunities afforded by the Court of Bankruptcy. It is needless: 
to dwell on the disastrous and far-reaching consequences of 
these imprisonments:- the direct result is the breaking-up of 
thousands of small homes, while indirectly follow loss of employ 
ment for the debtor, and, in too many cases, a choice between 
the workhouse and a life of shame for his wife and daughters. 
There is excellent authority for the statement that many a woman 
dates her fall from the days when husband or father lay in 
gaol for. debt. 

Every year, on the publication of the annual Biue-books and 
statistics, the evils of the system are presented in the Press by 
well-informed writers, who are ever full of zeal and sympathy, 
but are by this time, we suppose, well-nigh in despair. The fact 
is that those for whom they plead carry no political weight and 
are bound by no common cause—they are, indeed, everybody and: 
nobody : while many men who do possess political influence find’ 
it very much to their advantage to see to the retention of a 
system which secures a ‘‘ mortgage’’ of the debtor’s body. 
Nothing, therefore, will be done unless the public can be per- 
suaded that the present system is economically unsound ; that, 
in its existing form, it is not only cruel but wasteful, a serious. 
hindrance to thrift, and injurious to the true interests of respect- 
able traders—that it is, at the best, a system under which, as a 
rule, the least deserving and most grasping of the creditors bene- 
fits at the expense of all the rest. 


It is argued, ingeniously enough, that any interference with 
this system would prevent the poor obtaining credit in times of 
distress. But may we not appeal to the conditions that prevail 
in Scotland? Anyhow, we may accept the testimony of a judge, 
who enjoyed a long and wide experience in the County Courts 
(Sir R. Harington), when he said: ‘‘I believe that the man who: 
was known to pay when he could would always be trusted.’’ 
Moreover, if credit were refused to the thriftless and extravagant, 
the public charges temporarily incurred in affording relief could’ 
hardly be greater than the burden of maintaining the debtor for 
six weeks in gaol and supporting his wife and children outside. 
For, it must not be forgotten, that a debtor prisoner is nowadays. 
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housed and fed at the public expense, and not, as in olden times, 
at the expense, in part, of the creditor who secured his arrest. 
It is not, then, a mere question between debtor and creditor, it is 
a question directly affecting public interests and the public purse. 

“That is all very well,’’ say upholders of the scheme, ‘‘ but 
by our system we do, in many cases, extract the money, for it is 
raised to secure the prisoner’s release.’’ No doubt, by means of 
small contributions from neighbours almost as poor as the debtor 
himself, or by selling the family bedding and clothes which the 
law has protected from seizure by the bailiffs, the amount of 
debt and costs is often scraped together ; and, if the County 
Courts are to be regarded as mere machinery for the collection 
of small debts by hook or by crook, and the State prisons as 
convenient adjuncts for the purpose of ‘‘ putting on the screw,”’’ 
it must be allowed that the squalor carceris does prove very useful 
to the creditor who is first in the field to secure a commitment. 
But, is such a scheme really worthy of a civilised State? Can 
the system be deemed efficient when the number of such debtor 
prisoners was nearly ten thousand in 1897, and is now increased 
Dymseme 925) per ‘centr . Yet, Stor the last “eieht years, these 
prisoners have been treated with greater severity than criminals 
of the first division, placed on prison fare and forced to perform 
menial offices. 

The Prison Commissioners anticipated that this 
ous treatment of debtors’’ would have led to a diminution in 
numbers. ‘‘ So far, however,’’ they wrote in 1903, “‘ this expec- 
tation has not been fulfilled.’’ But they note as “ significant ”’ 
the fact that, in one large prison, ‘‘ only 15 per cent. served the 
full time in custody, which looks as if the increased rigour of 
imprisonment made them reluctant to stay longer than they could 
help.’? |The Commissioners are not responsible for the italics. | 

The not unnatural reluctance to stay in gaol longer than he 
can help often tempts a prisoner to have recourse to the money- 
lender. A few months ago a man in this position raised £5. He 
paid off the principal, but was owing 43 for interest on the loan, 
when he fell into arrear with an instalment. He was at once 
sued in a Court of Record, 50 miles from his home, and, as he 
could not afford to pay the travelling expenses, judgment was 
given against him, in his absence, for the £3 to be paid forth- 
with, together with £2 8s. 6d. additional costs. He thus found 
himself returning to gaol owing more than when he left it. 


““more rigor- 
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It may be noted, in passing, that the plan for enabling the 
creditor to sue in a distant Court is simply this: The promissory 
note, given for the loan granted at an office in A, is made pay- 
able at another and distant town, B, where the money-lender 
carries on a separate branch of his business. 

We have not space to deal with the effects of the tens of 
thousands of commitments to gaol which do not result in actual 
incarceration. It is no uncommon occurrence to arrest the debtor 
when he has his weekly wages in his pocket and release him on 
his handing over a substantial sum. Last March, a man, with a 
wife and several little children, was committed for 30 days on 
a debt of 30 shillings. He was twice in the bailiff’s hands and, 
on each occasion, surrendered eleven shillings, part of a weekly 
wage of nineteen shillings. He afterwards fell out of work and 
was arrested for non-payment of the eight shillings remaining due. 

Unless this sum and all costs were paid, he would remain in 
gaol for the full thirty days. But mark! had he been fined eight 
shillings for drunkenness, or any other offence, the term of im- 
prisonment could not have exceeded seven days: moreover, in 
the case of a criminal (but not in that of a debtor), if any part 
of the fine were paid, the prisoner could demand a proportionate 
abatement in the term of imprisonment. 

The history of legislation on this subject is as curious and 
instructive as is its operation. More than sixty years ago an 
Act was passed protecting from imprisonment debtors whose 
debts did not exceed 4,20; but the power to imprison was restored, 
by another statute, in less than two years. An official writing in 
1869, assigned this restoration of the power of imprisonment to 
the ‘‘ disastrous result ’’ of the earlier Act, and he went on to 
explain the nature of the ‘‘ disaster,’’ which was nothing less 
than ‘‘the falling-off of County Court business by forty per 
cent’?! When the Bill of 1869 was being discussed, Lord Cairns, 
who chanced to be not only a lawyer but a statesman, denounced 
imprisonment under the County Court Acts altogether, as tending 
to encourage ‘‘a false system of credit.’’ The Government of 
the day were apparently otherwise advised, or had not the courage 
of their convictions; but, at the same time, there can be no 
manner of doubt that the Act of 1869 was intended to protect all 
debtors except such as, having the means to pay, refused or 
neglected to do so in circumstances amounting to actual dis- 
honesty. ‘‘ It is an imprisonment for past dishonesty,’’ declared 
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Lord Bramwell sitting as a Lord of Appeal. The inferior Courts 
were not slow, however, to act on the dictum of a learned judge 
that the debtor might be committed if he could (between the 
dates of judgment order and of the judgment summons) have 
paid any part of the debt: a construction of the Act which, in 
effect, gives its administrators an absolutely free hand. Any 
injustice -which might arise is said to be obviated by directing 
payment to be made in small instalments ; and this plan un- 
doubtedly proves helpful enough where it does not (as is too 
often the case) lead to a wholesale issue of warrants of commit- 
ment, with a stipulation for suspension, but without any proper 
inquiry whether there has, in fact, been wilful default on the part 
of the debtor. It is also worthy of note that imprisonment for the 
full term may be imposed in respect of non-payment of each in- 
stalment. 

As, in some courts, little or no proof is required to establish 
a general agency on the part of the debtor’s wife, while the 
judgment summons is, in most cases, the first process of which 
personal service is necessary, it is not surprising to find that the 
husband is often kept in the dark until the last moment, and 
that judgment orders are obtained against men who do not know 
of, nor even suspect, the existence of the debt. Nor need we 
wonder that tallymen and touts for the vendors of flash finery 
approve and applaud a scheme which fosters, and, indeed, alone 
renders possible, the conduct of businesses based on a thoroughly 
vicious system of credit. 

Closely allied to the question of imprisonment for debt is 
that of distress for rent. The power of distress affects the very 
poor in a special degree, because a seizure, even for a few 
weeks’ arrears of rent, generally means the complete loss of the 
‘“home’’—so they describe the almost worthless articles that 
make up the scanty furniture of the cottage, and, as the word 
imports, these household gods are very dear. to their hearts. 
General questions regarding the law of distress cannot be treated 
in two or three sentences ; but it is worthy of remark that, al- 
though the existence of this right tends to induce the exercise of 
a greater degree of forbearance, to the manifest advantage of the 
more scrupulous class of tenants, the costs and charges attending 
a distress form a burden hardly to be borne by the very poor. 
The fee for the levy alone is 3s., and, if the bailiff waits a short 
time for the tenant’s wife to collect the sum claimed for rent and 
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costs, there is a further charge of 4s. 6d. for ‘‘ man in posses- 
» his total, 7s. 6d., often approaches and sometimes ex- 
‘* posses- 


sion. 
ceeds the actual arrears. In some districts, the fee for 
sion ’’ is demanded on almost every levy, and, in very many cases, 
without any justification in law. A cart is usually waiting in 
the adjoining street ready to carry off the ‘‘ home,’’ should the 
bailiff’s demands not be promptly met; and, where there exists 
no intention to place a man in possession, the charge is obviously 
illegal. But the tenants are, as a rule, quite ignorant of their 
rights, and, in any event, would be quite powerless to obtain 
redress in ordinary cases of extortion. Should a sale follow, the 
goods are knocked down at a ruinous sacrifice, and there are 
further fees and charges to be deducted from the proceeds. 

A few weeks ago, the goods of a widow were seized for 
arrears of rent, whereupon she was induced to sign a request to 
the bailiff to withdraw from actual possession. When the goods 
were sold later on, the widow was debited (amongst other charges) 
with ‘‘ 43 7s. 6d., being ‘‘ man in possession’’ for 15 days, at 
4s. 6d. a day. This is what is known as “‘ constructive ’’ posses- 
sion. The fee allowed under the statute of George III, still in 
force, was ‘‘ 2s. 6d. a day.’’ By a rule (of which the validity 
has been doubted) made under an Act passed some twenty years 
ago for the relief (!) of tenants, the fee become ‘‘ 4s. 6d. (to 
provide his own board).’’ As the question of board does not arise 
in one case among a thousand affecting the poorer class of tenants, 
the result is that hundreds of pounds are wrung annually from 
these people under an Act which purported to afford them addi- 
tional protection. 

Writing last month, a most able official of vast experience 
described distress for rent, in these small cases, as ‘‘ a monstrous 
survival, a stupid process by which the landlord, in nine cases 
out of ten, takes from the tenant that which does not enrich him 
and leaves the latter poor indeed.’’ C. M. ATKINSON 


THE PHILOSOPHY OFSCOMMON SENSE* 


Mr. FRepDERIC HarRrISON continues that marvellous output of 
works on history, art, philosophy, and religion (to say nothing of 
fiction and drama) which puts all the rest of us—so-called younger 


<eihe Philosophy of Common Sense.” By Frederic Harri 
millan and Co., Ltd. 1907. 7s. 6d. net.) , pieces 
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‘men—to shame. His energy and many-sidedness are truly amaz- 
ing. No other living author has touched on so many branches 
‘of thought and knowledge, or said so much good sense on them so 
valiantly. The last volume which has just reached us, is very appro- 
priately called “The Philosophy of Common Sense.” It is the second 
part of a series of ‘* Studies, Religious, Philosophical, Social and 
‘Controversial,’’ of which the first part, ‘‘ The Creed of a Lay- 
man,’’ appeared a short time since, and the two remaining parts, 
“* Discussions on Social and Economic Questions,’’ and ‘‘ Contro- 
versial Essays and Criticisms,’’ are in the press. The present 
volume is, as we should expect, by no means free from controversy. 
It contains vigorous assaults on Mr. Balfour and Mr. Huxley, 
criticisms of George Henry Lewes, and several summaries of 
debates in that famous Metaphysical Society which met in the 
seventies and eighties, and contained many eminent men, among 
them R. H. Hutton, Huxley, Lord Selbourne, Canon Barry, 
W. R. Greg, and W. G. Ward. Many readers will therefore turn 
‘to these papers with interest in the persons involved, and in the 
history of a period of debate, even when the particular issue seems 
to have lost its vitality. 

It is undoubtedly true that the present generation has lost that 
keen interest in particular questions of theology and first prin- 
‘ciples which agitated the men of forty and fifty years ago. We 
can hardly realise the frame of mind in which great protagonists 
like Huxley and Gladstone would enter the arena to fight 
a outrance on the question of the demoniac possession of the 
(Gadarene swine. This is due, perhaps, partly to a loss of intellec- 
‘tual vigour, but surely still more to the fact that the cause which 
Mr. Harrison well calls—in general terms—‘‘ the philosophy of 
common sense,’’ has steadily gained ground all along the line. 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


It is the very fact that, philosophically, Positive principles now 
so largely dominate the minds of thinkers that makes a separate 
name, organ, and society appear to many people unnecessary. 
The justification on social and: religious grounds, really more 
fundamental, is less accessible by methods of debate and popular 
exposition. 

Mr. Harrison’s book contains papers on the necessity 
of certain metaphysical problems; on synthesis and_ the 
different syntheses, leading up to the human _ synthesis ; 
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on the basis of morals; on the law of the three states ;. 
on immortality and the nature of the soul ; on agnosticism. It is 
clearly impossible to indicate the arguments in a short notice, 
and the point of view is familiar to readers of this Review. A few 
quotations may be given, especially of points on which a more 
or less general assent has been gained since Mr. Harrison and 
the pioneers of Positivism began their campaign. 

Among these we may rank first that uniformity of nature on a 
basis of converging dualism which is worked out in the Subjective 
Synthesis. ‘‘ The law of gravitation is, no doubt, a very general 
law,’’ says Mr. Harrison, ‘‘ and rests on an unusual body of 
evidence, . . . but, after all, it is only the best explanation which 
the human mind can give of a number of phenomena. You can 
never carry it beyond a theory, which appears to fit exactly a 
vast body of facts and has been verified by every available form 
of test... . It has no more objective reality than a number of 
moral truths, which most persons would hesitate to call absolute. 
It is not a law of any higher rank than the law that man possesses. 
benevolent instincts.”’ 

This, surely, is a doctrine which will commend itself to our 
friends the pragmatists, a doctrine, moreover, to which they do 
not appear, from the examination of their books reported in the 
September number of this Review, to have made any substantial 
addition. 

On the necessary dualism of any system of thought, which is 
to fit itself to human nature and at the same time to represent 
as truly as possible the order of the world as man then sees it, 
Mr. Harrison says boldly: “A purely subjective philosophy 
ends in a dream. A _ purely subjective science ends in a 
chaos. The function of philosophy is to carry on simultaneously 
the double task by co-ordinate methods. And this symmetry is 
not purely intellectual, but must include a harmony of the whole 
of the powers of man in relation to his external necessities.’’ 

The same dualism appears, of course, in the contrast of the 
conceptions of God and Humanity which Mr. Harrison mentions 
in the essay on the ‘‘ Human Synthesis.’’ ‘‘ Let us rejoice that 
the deep human instincts survive in the wreck of Theology, that 
man still can honour and love God. But where is the man who 
can honestly say, looking round on the vast accumulation of 
modern knowledge, that he co-ordinates all his thoughts round 
the image of God, that the idea of God gives him a rational theory 
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of all his acquirements, that he thinks for the service of God, and 
can see that service fulfilled in every thought ?”’ 

The question is both profound and pointed, and it is well that 
we still have with us a man whose voice can here and there disturb 
the apathy of the public conscience and compel an answer. 

One word more, rather by way of supplement than of criticism. 
It must be clear that faced by this perpetual dualism, by such 
dilemmas as Mr. Harrison’s last-quoted question, men will con- 
tinue to speculate, less and less on @ priori grounds, more and 
more on such positive lines as Lewes indicates in his Problems of 
Life and Mind. They will constantly try to accommodate the 
two aspects of existence, to fit closer—to use a rather loose 
metaphor—the vesture of man’s thought to that existence or 
order of things of which the laws and ends are only revealed to 
us in that vesture. 

Such inquiry is always bringing the inquirers back by other 
paths to principles enunciated in simpler forms by earlier thinkers : 
but something is learnt on the way, and often fresh light is thrown 
on the problem discussed. A striking passage in a recent book 
on the “Roots of Reality,” by Mr. Belfort Bax, illustrates this. 
“Tt may be that we shall have to seek our ‘ God’ if he is to be 
a practical ideal, not so much in the realm of metaphysical analy- 
sis as in that of sociological research at its highest, or, as we 
may term it, in transcendental sociology.’’ In fact, ‘‘ between 
Man and the World we need Humanity.”’ 

F. S. Marvin 


MiHE SERVICES OF -ANCIEN TAKOME* 


By THE LaTE Dr, J. H. Bripces. 


I HAvE spoken of Moses, Homer, Aristotle, and Archimedes. 
Moses, as the type of the old religions of Egypt, Judea, Persia, 
and India, implanted in Man that which (far more than the inven- 
tion of printing or the steam-engine) marks him off from the 
savage, the sense of religious obligation, of the enormous gulf 
between Right and Wrong, between Righteousness and Sin. 

To Homer, Aristotle, and Archimedes, and to the other great 
poets, artists, and philosophers of Greece, we owe our first notions 
of Truth and of Beauty. Their poets gave us ideal types of 


* A portion of a lecture hitherto unpublished. 
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noble men and women. Their thinkers were the first Positive 
Philosophers: the first men who really studied the Laws of 
Nature, not because they wanted to become rich by useful prac- 
tical inventions, but for the love of Truth. 

To-day I intend to speak of Rome. What do we owe to Rome? 
We owe to her the Law and Government and, indirectly, the 
Science and the Religion which make the great difference be- 
tween Europeans and Asiatics. Every one must see, when he 
looks at the map of’ the world, the distinction that there is 
between the west part of Europe (including the American Colonies, 
whether Spanish or Anglo-Saxon) and the rest of the world. In 
France, in Italy, in Spain, in Germany, just the same things are 
being talked about as in England. There is the same Christian 
Religion ; and the same decay and corruption of the Christian 
Religion ; the same interest in Mathematics, Astronomy, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry; Physiology, and other sciences ; the same 
social. problems ; above all, the great problem of Labour and 
Capital. Western Europe (with its American offshoots) forms 
really one great community. It takes the lead of the human 
race. Now, this community of Western Europe dates from the 
Roman Empire, as. established by the great men of Rome, of 
whom. Julius Cassar may be taken as the highest type. | 

Rome was founded 700 years before Julius Cesar’s time. 
For three or four centuries it was only one among many other 
tribes and cities in Italy. War was the natural condition 
among ancient nations*. All the free men of the nations were 
Warriors. Most of the weavers, carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, 
and other mechanics were slaves. .The only pursuit which was 
thought worthy of the warrior was Agriculture. Many of the 
best Roman generals would not disdain to follow the plough. 
War has developed in Man two habits, two faculties of the 
greatest value. The power of meeting danger calmly ; the power 
of discipline and of organisation. The nation that possessed 
these qualities in the highest degre: was certain to triumph over 
the rest at last. Rome was that nation. Her citizens had a 
deeper sense of Religious obligation than any other. They were 
more profoundly penetrated with the sense of Duty to their 
country than any other. This gave them their irresistible firm- 
ness in battle, their undaunted perseverance even in defeat. This, 


* In the modern world, on the other hand, peace is the normal state, war 
an abnormal survival,—Ep1rTor, 
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too, lay at the root of their extraordinary power of Discipline. 
The Romans were {stvong to rule because they knew better than any nation 
how to obey. 

The city of Rome first conquered the other cities and tribes of 
Italy. This took four or five hundred years to accomplish. From 
that time the people of Italy, under all their changes of govern- 
ment and religion, have been really one people, possessing a 
common language and a common literature. 

Rome and Italy now came into contact with the surrounding 
nations. They narrowly escaped destruction from the great com- 
mercial Empire of Carthage: a people akin to the Jews in blood, 
possessed of immense wealth and many rich colonies, but who 
have left few noble memories, few great works, few names of 
great heroes behind them. Their one great man, Hannibal, over- 
ran Italy, held it for many years, and all but conquered Rome ; 
but while he was camped under its walls the citzens put up to 
sale by auction the piece of land on which his camp stood, and it 
fetched the usual price. That shows their spirit. They never for 
one instant doubted of their destiny. 

The Carthaginians were driven out of Italy. Carthage was 
taken. The peninsula of Spain was conquered. The peninsula 
of Greece was conquered. All the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean (the countries formed into an Empire by Alexander) were 
conquered. And at last Julius Caesar completed the work by con- 
quering France and Britain. So that all Europe west of the 
Rhine and south of the Danube became incorporated into the 
Roman State, which was governed first by the rich nobles and 
rich capitalists of Rome, who called themselves falsely a Re- 
public ; but which was governed ultimately in a far more Re- 
publican spirit by the Roman Emperors. 

Now, see what all this did for the world! This long career of 
war and conquest did three things. 

1. It established peace and ‘civil law throughout this vast 
region, which had hitherto from time immemorial been the scene 
of perpetual wars between small tribes leading to no result. How 
vastly superior the Roman law courts were to those of the nations 
whom they conquered, you have an example in the trial of Jesus 
Christ. Pontius Pilate, though a feeble man, had at all events 
some notion of what justice meant. Paul, a Roman citizen, ap- 
pealed from the local tribunals to the Imperial’ court at Rome. 
He “appealed to Cesar.” When Julius Cesar was massacred by 
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the Roman aristocracy, Jews, Syrians, Africans, and men from 
other provinces of the Empire were seen weeping at his funeral. 
They felt that their great defender had perished. This then was 
the first great result of Roman conquest. It gave Peace and Civil 
Law to Europe. 

2. It diffused the results of Greek civilisation, Greek art, 
Greek science throughout Europe. This was the second great 
result. 

3. It paved the way for the diffusion of Christianity through- 
out Europe. We are too apt to look on Christianity as if it came 
entirely from the Jews. It is in reality the mixed result of 
Asiatic, Greek, and Roman civilisation. It is far more due to 
Greeks than to Jews ; far more due to Romans than to Greeks. 

The change from Polytheism to Monotheism, from many gods 
to one God, was going on everywhere throughout the Roman 
Empire. The Greek thinkers were giving up their Paganism four 
hundred years before Christianity. Jesus Christ’s teaching would 
have remained limited to Judea, and very likely we should never 
have heard of it but for the heroic and unceasing energy of a 
Roman citizen, Paul of Tarsus. Paul saw that the Jews were a 
set of narrow sectarians with whom nothing was to be done, and 
devoted his life to the moral regeneration of the Greeks and 
Italians. Comte regards Paul as the true founder of Christianity, 
the man who made it a European fact. The Christ of Paul is 
something quite different from the vague philanthropy of Jesus, a 
man of whose real history there is very little evidence that we 
can depend. upon. The Christ of Paul was altogether ideal: the 
noble creation of a noble mind; the idea of the grandest self- 
sacrifice ; God making Himself Man, and suffering torture in 
order to save Man from misery. The Christ of St. Paul’s Epistles 
is totally different from the Jesus of the Gospels. The Jesus 
of the Gospels was an amiable enthusiast, apparently professing 
to possess miraculous powers, a man of whose real life we know 
very little. Paul was penetrated with the desire of regenerating 
the Roman world. For this purpose he availed himself at first 
of the old Mosaic Law. The story, half true, half fabulous, of 
the life of Jesus revolted him. But after a long struggle, it was 
suddenly borne in upon his mind that this life of Jesus might be 
the way through which the great purpose of regenerating the 
moral life of men was to be accomplished. Henceforth he joined 
himself to the little Jewish sect of Christians, which but for him 
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would always have remained Jewish, and put forward, with 
sublime forgetfulness of Self, his own great conception of heroic 
self-sacrifice, of purity, of self-mastery, of love, of duty, under the 
name of Christ, consecrating his life with the most unparalleled 
energy to the preaching of these truths in every part of the 
Mediterranean. 

The grandeur of the Christian Church in its best days lay in 
this. It was an organisation for moral purposes, wholly uncon- 
nected with and independent of the political and civil authorities. 
Under Moses and the old theocracies morality was a matter for 
the magistrates. A man was put to death for breaking the 
Sabbath. Further, religion was a matter of nationality. Each 
nation had its own gods. The Jews had Jehovah, the Greeks 
Apollo, the Romans Jupiter, and so on. But here was a Religion 
which bound together men of different blood, and aimed, though 
unsuccessfully, at becoming the universal religion. The Catholic 
Church in its best days—that is, from the fourth to the thirteenth 
century—was a moral power which the Roman Emperors and the 
kings and nobles were obliged to respect. The Popes in the 
Middle Ages were the leaders and protectors of European civilisa- 
tion, corrupt as they may have become afterwards. During the 
times in which the barbarian hordes were tearing the Roman 
Empire to pieces, science and law and—far more important than 
these—spiritual life, that is to say, the impulse to heroism and 
saintliness and purity and pity, were kept alive by the Popes and 
priests and cloistered monks, whom it is now common to regard 
as the very types of indolence and craft and avarice. Catholicism 
for the last four centuries has been in a state of hopeless decline. 
But had it not been for the power which the Catholic Church 
exercised during the Middle Ages from Spain to Scotland, Europe 
would be now in a state of barbarism. 


iteaoOCIALIS LP ysoCAki 


From the Conservative point of view, there is one feature of recent 
by-elections which the more candid members of the party openly 
proclaim to be ominous of disaster. At Huddersfield, at Jarrow, 
and in the Colne Valley Division, their opponents were divided— 
in two cases almost equally divided—and yet their party on each 
occasion failed to win the seat. If this means that in the great 
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industrial centres of the North, the rise of a third party specially 
appealing to the workers has put an end to Tory Democracy, and 
abrogated for those constituencies the “swing of the pendulum,” 
the Conservatives will be left with a very restricted area in which 
to repair the losses of the last general election ; and to make 
matters worse, this restricted area will be in great part made up of 
rural districts dominated by the agricultural labourers, perhaps 
the class of voters least inclined to yield to the blandishments of 
the Conservative and Unionist Party. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the party is trying to turn its misfortunes 
to advantage, and by raising the cry of “Socialism” to rally to 
itself all those who can be frightened by the prospect of an ap- 
proaching revolution, in which all the institutions of Society as 
now constituted—property, family, and country—will perish. The 
small body of convinced Socialists are delighted at the advertise- 
ment, and proclaim that as a consequence their numbers are in- 
creasing daily. But that does not trouble the Unionist and Im- 
perialist Press, whose object is not to combat Socialism, but to 
inake the public believe that the Liberal and Labour Parties are so 
committed to Socialistic schemes or so dependent on Socialistic 
support that they cannot be trusted to uphold the existing social 
order. As for the programme of the Socialists, it begins with the 
preaching of the “class-war,’’ extends to the socialisation of all 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange, and finally 
reaches the subversion of marriage, family, and country, and the 
extinction of all the domestic and patriotic virtues. It will be 
worth while to consider each of the counts of this indictment ; for 
it will be found that the first two, at least, represent in crude and 
extravagant terms, a marked tendency of the age, affecting all 
parties. If these tendencies are essentially and necessarily sub- 
versive of the fundamental institutions of society, then indeed the 
situation is desperate. 


The term ‘“class-war” is not strictly applicable to anything 
that exists in this country. There is no contest between sections 
of the population arrayed in hostile camps and separated by open 
enmity. There is, on the contrary, a very general unity and good 
feeling, much strengthened by the common love of sport, as any 
one can see for himself by visiting Epsom racecourse on the Derby 
Day. To all but a few enthusiasts, the benefits of the Social 
Revolution belong to a distant future. Self-interest, therefore, 
hardly weighs in deciding men’s attitude towards it. Timidity, 
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carelessness, and obstinate adherence to the old ways, as well as 
enlightenment and devotion to the public good, are found in all 
classes. But class-consciousness, the recognition that the interests 
of the workers should be supreme, is steadily growing, in spite ot 
the distractions of sport and Imperialism. Two generations ago, 
Comte. admirably expressed this view of the position of the 
workers when he said, “the proletariate class is not, properly 
speaking, a class at all, but constitutes the body of society. From 
it proceed the various special classes, which we may regard as 
organs necessary to that body.” That is to say, though indivi- 
duals may be set apart for work requiring special training or 
ability, they must not claim this work by hereditary privilege, and 
they must justify their existence by the usefulness of their ser- 
vices. That they constitute the body of society, and that every social 
institution should be judged by the extent to which it ministers 
to the welfare of the whole, is becoming more and more the creed 
of the workers. The extension of the franchise has given the 
workers the power of which they are at last becoming conscious, 
and to which candidates of all parties pay homage. Who will 
pretend that this power can be withdrawn, or that the workers 
would permanently acquiesce in the country being governed 
without regard to their wishes and interests ? 

When in the eighties Socialism first became a force in this 
country, most Socialists were hopeful of the immediate realisation 
of their formula—the socialisation of all the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange. To most, at present, it is the distant 
term of a long evolution, and any considerable instalinent would 
be gladly welcomed. As a matter of fact, however, municipal and 
national interferences in industry have always occurred, and no 
hard and fast line has ever been drawn in practice between the 
sphere of the State and that of the individual. The Post Office, 
established as a State monopoly in the reign of Charles I., 
has survived the period of individualistic political economy, and 
has of late years enormously increased its activity, with the ap- 
proval of all parties. Who now would listen to Spencer’s pro- 
posal that sanitation should depend on individual arrangement 
with a private association? Conservatives love to recall the con- 
nection of their party with the State regulation of industry by 
the Factory Acts. In fact, State regulation of labour is now uni- 
versally admitted, and State organisation is becoming more and 
more extended. It is met, indeed, by two obstacles : The moneyed 
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classes, who are only half-frightened by the bogey of the com- 
plete socialisation of industry in the future, are keenly alive to the 
loss of profitable investments in the present. And most thinking 
men—especially men actually acquainted with business—view 
with grave doubts any proposal to manage complicated industries 
either by elected bodies, possibly shifting their policy at each 
election, or by a rigid and unprogressive bureaucracy. The trend 
of public opinion is that wealth should be administered in the 
interests of society ; but there is as yet no agreement as to the 
way in which this is to be brought about. But how ridiculous is 
it, after all the State and Municipal enterprise of the last genera- 
tion, to cry “Socialism ” at every new proposal, instead of judging 
each on its merits. 

Socialism, by its policy of industrial nationalisation, tends to 
increase the power of the State ; but by its proposed union of the 
workers of all countries, it tends to soften national animosities. 
Though its patriotism would take a different form from that of 
earlier ages, it could still exist. But it is the family, we are told, 
that is in especial danger. The Socialist State will overshadow it 
and deprive it of its functions. But considering how much the 
family has already suffered, and is suffering, from our plutocratic 
organisation of industry, and from that result of its search for 
cheap labour—the economic independence of women—it is curious 
that we are so sensitive to these problematic dangers of the future. 
It is further urged that eminent Socialists have attacked mar- 
riage. It is true, and so did eminent Individualists when theirs 
was the revolutionary creed. Advanced parties are always troubled 
with those who desire changes in the accepted canons of sexual 
morality, both because the more logical revolutionary minds tend 
to be revolutionary all round, and because the advocates of these 
changes hope to find a hearing and a platform among revolution- 
ists. But-I do not know that Socialists have been more plagued 
than other advanced reformers in the past. Attacks on marriage 
form no essential part of the Socialistic propaganda. 

Socialism is a growing force because it expresses some impor- 
tant tendencies of our age ; but for better or worse, we are as far 
as ever from the realisation of the Socialist Utopia. 


S. H. Swinny 


COMTE’S PLACE IN CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIOLOGY, 


Tus year being the fiftieth anniversary of Comte’s death, it wa. 
thought fitting to mark the occasion by a discussion at the Socio- 
logical Society on “The Place of Comte in Contemporary Soci- 
ology.” A meeting was held for this purpose at the rooms of the 
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Society on October 22nd, the chair being taken by Mr. L. T. Hob- 
house. The discussion was opened by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. V. V. Branford, who was followed by the Chairman, 
the other speakers being Professor Geddes, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Professor Caldecott, Mrs. Meredith, and 
Mr. Swinny. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Branford took the Law of the 
Three Stages and the corresponding law of human activity as 
his principal theme, showing the immense and permanent services 
which Comte had rendered to Sociology by his formulation and 
exposition of these laws. The speaker, however, did not do full 
justice to Comte as regards the law of intellectual evolution. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Branford, we owe this law to Turgot, and Comte’s 
merit was Said to consist in his having extended the idea to the 
Active as well as to the Intellectual progress, the three stages 
of Activity being described by Mr. Branford as War, Politics, 
and Industry. This is giving far more credit to Turgot than 
is his due. The fact is, we only owe the germ of the idea of 
the Three Stages to Turgot, who indeed only outlined the pro- 
gress from imaginary to positive conceptions, through the inter- 
mediate abstract stage, in the case of the physical sciences. What 
Comte did was to generalise the conception and apply it to all 
classes of phenomena, including those of society. Besides, in 
Turgot’s case, it was merely an isolated reflection, whereas in 
Comte’s wofk it became the cardinal principle of his philosophy, 
and it assumed a precise form, owing to Comte’s formulation 
of the order in which the evolution of thought in each group 
of phenomena took place, an order given in his Classification of 
the Sciences. By showing that men’s conceptions of all phe- 
nomena had followed a fixed order of development, Comte estab- 
lished a true Jaw in social science, instead of the vague and 
incomplete statement of Turgot. 

The Law of Activity was given by Mr. Branford as composed 
of the three terms—War, Politics, and| Industry. I do not 
understand why Politics was stated to be the middle term, as 
it is obvious that it does not represent a generic distinction, 
Politics being as marked a feature in Greece and Rome as in 
the Middle Age. Comte’s own characterisation is—Conquest, 
Defence, and Industry. Besides the intellectual law and the 
triple division of human activity, Mr. Branford also selected 
Comte’s division of society into temporal and spiritual powers, 
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with the further subdivisions of the temporal power into chiefs 
and workers, and of the spiritual power into intellectual and 
emotional forces, as a masterly conception, of first-rate import- 
ance in Sociology. It amounted, indeed, to a social analysis of 
society, which really gave us the key to most of the fundamental 
problems of the subject. High praise was also given to Comte 
for his views on the hierarchy of industrial operations, with the 
banking class at its head, as the most general of all, and therefore 
representing the highest class of temporal power. 

The idea that Comte was out-of-date in Sociology was con- 
temptuously dismissed by Mr. Branford, as an idea which could 
only be held by critics like Mr. H. G. Wells, who were dis- 
tinguished by their comprehensive ignorance of the subject. On 
the contrary, we needed, said Mr. Branford, to go back to 
Comté and to learn from him that synthetic method of studying 
the subject, for want of which we were now suffering. It was 
pointed out that the chief reason why social science did not 
make more progress was because there was so much specialistic 
research going on in social science, while at the same time there 
was hardly any attempt to fit these isolated researches into their 
places in the science. What we most wanted now was the broad 
and comprehensive way of regarding the subject which was so 
characteristic of Comte, and only by adopting this synthetic 
method could we convert the present lumber of specialism into 
useful material. 

Mr. Hobhouse spoke very much to the same effect as he did 
at our own meeting at Essex Hall on October 6th, he gave full 
recognition to Comte as the Founder of Sociology, and dwelt 
upon the supreme importance of the ‘Philosophie Positive.” 
An equally laudatory opinion of Comte was expressed by Pro- 
fessor Geddes, who was, however, inclined to think that as a 
mathematician Comte was perhaps too much inclined to undue 
precision in his statement of sociological principles, a freer and 
more elastic method of treating the subject being, he thought, 
desirable. It was pointed out that the division into temporal and 
spiritual powers could be applied in the case of each factor: for 
example, the capitalists could be regarded as having their own 
intellectual leaders, devoted to their special interests, and the 
same with the workers, an idea which Professor Geddes proceeded 
to develop on the blackboard in his usual ingenious manner. 


Comte was objected to by Mr. Hobson for representing the 
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eras of social evolution as abruptly divided from one another, and 
he considered there was too great a tendency to classification 
among sociologists at the present day, in fact he was inclined 
to discount the value of all social classification. This criticism 
was ably dealt with by Mr. Swinny, who showed that all classi- 
fication was a mere logical artifice, but an absolutely necessary 
one, to enable us to deal with complex phenomena. The truth 
was that Comte himself had expressly repudiated abrupt divisions 
between phenomena, and the true remedy was, not less but more 
classification, in order to minimise the abrupt divisions. 
Objections of a different kind were raised by Mr. Kidd, who 
fell into a curious mistake, as regards Comte’s law of the 
evolution of Activity, which he attributed to Spencer instead of 
Comte. It was very amusing to hear Comte’s intellectual law 
disparaged by Mr. Kidd, while at the same time he spoke in high 
terms of Comte’s law of Activity, as showing the superiority of 
Spencer to Comte, a blunder which was all the more absurd 
because Comte’s two laws cannot be regarded as independent 
ones, they really stand or fall together. Another gross blunder 
of Mr. Kidd’s was that Comte having written before Darwin, his 
Sociology was too statical, and that he had not dealt with Social 
Dynamics, as Spencer had done. All this in face of the well- 
known fact that Comte was the man who introduced the terms 
Social Statics and Dynamics, and he expressly stated that while 
Social Statics had been founded by Aristotle, it had fallen to 
him to create Social Dynamics! And create it he did, by that 
marvellous historical analysis of the evolution of society to be 
found in the ‘‘ Philosophie Positive’’ and the ‘‘ Politique Posi- 
tive.’”’ Another important point on which Mr. Kidd expressed 
His dissent from Comte, was the idea of Humanity as put forth 
by the latter, and especially any idea of the worship of Humanity. 
Mr. Kidd thinks we want to work beyond Humanity, to get to 
something still larger. Just as “‘ parochial’? was now a term 
of reproach, and devotion to the parish no longer evoked en- 
thusiasm, so devotion to humanity would cease to satisfy mankind. 
He himself had no desire to worship ‘‘a wilderness of apes.”’ 
The obvious answer to this megalomaniacal kind of argument 
was made by Mr. Swinny, who pointed out that there was nothing 
beyond Humanity, for no larger group existed. As Mr. Kidd 
interrupted the speaker at this point in order to deny that he 
was thinking of any larger group, he is presumably in favour of a 
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personal deity or some form of panpsychism. Parochial was, 
Mr. Swinny said, a term of reproach only when compared with 
larger divisions. The smaller units of Family and Country stilt 
claim our devotion when they are not antagonistic to the wider 
claims of Humanity. With regard to the ‘‘ wilderness of apes,’” 
I would remark that civilised men, although of simian ancestry,. 
are very far from being apes, they are in fact separated from 
those animals by a whole world of social constructions ; nor is: 
Humanity a ‘‘ wilderness,’’ it is rather an ordered and cultured 
garden of human ideal and endeavour. Until Mr. Kidd can show 
us a mightier organism than the human one, until he can show 
us more far-reaching thoughts, deeper feelings, and nobler ideals. 
than those which are to be found in human nature, we shall 
continue to worship, that is, serve, Humanity. 

A very interesting contribution was made to the discussion by 
Professor Caldecott, which was all the more welcome as coming 
from a theologian. He said he knew of no thinker of such 
eminence who was so little known in this country as Comte, and 
that people ought to be taught about him in our schools and 
colleges. It was in his opinion a great disadvantage to us to be 
so ignorant on the subject, and this defect in our educational 
institutions should be remedied. He held that the Churches were 
greatly to blame for having so long neglected Comte, and that 
his teaching would have to be assimilated by them. 

Mr. Branford made an able reply to the adverse criticisms 
of Comte which had been expressed by Messrs. Hobson and 
Kidd, and fully maintained the position he took up in his opening 
remarks. The meeting was altogether a very interesting one, 
and was a striking proof that the endeavours of the English 
disciples of Comte to obtain recognition of the latter’s greatness 
as a sociologist have not been made in vain. 


H. GORDON JONES 


DR. MONCURE CONWAY 
IN MEMORIAM. 


TueE relations between our body and that of South Place have been 
so long and continuous, and my own personal friendship for Dr. 
Moncure Conway over more than thirty years has been so full of 
common interest and work, that I must ask leave to write a few 
reminiscences of his long and strenuous career. 
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Though he was in no sense, at any period of his religious evolu- 
tion, a Positivist, he was always in warm sympathy with many of 
‘our most cherished ideals. If he did not accept, in any defined 
form, a religion of Humanity, he was at all times, and under many 
phases of creed, an ardent humanitarian. He occasionally joined 
our lecture hall and also our social meetings at Newton Hall and 
in private houses. He read and honoured Comte ; and, whilst 
maintaining an entirely independent judgment on his system, he 
heartily shared in many of the social and humane conceptions of 
the Positive Polity. 

It was in practical reforms that we found most in common. 
His name will always, I hold, be remembered chiefly for his life- 
long battle in the anti-slavery cause, and for his noble zeal to 
maintain the unity of humanity, apart from prejudices of race, 
‘colour, and climate. A Virginian by birth, of a slave-owning 
father himself, as was Washington, with whose family he was 
connected, Conway was one of the earliest leaders in the abolition 
cause ; and, to the end of his life, he repudiated every form of 
race oppression, however it might be veiled under Republican 
‘destiny and Imperialist prestige. In every such cause, whether 
European or American, in Africa, in Asia, in the Pacific, or in the 
‘China seas, we were always hand in hand with Moncure Conway. 

Of his literary and ethical work I have no space here to speak. 
‘The Press is telling us on many sides how wide and genuine it 
was. As I] write I take down from my shelves the book of his he 
gave me in 1875 with an autograph inscription, “‘The Sacred An- 
thology : A Book of Ethical Scriptures.” It is a book to which I 
often turn, with its curious collection of moral and religious medi- 
tations from the Hebrew, Arabic, Indian, Persian, and Scandi- 
mavian classics. The Bible, the Koran, the Analects, the Vedas, 
the Edda—Moses, Job, Christ, Mahomet, Bouddha, Confucius, 
Sadi, Psalmists, and Evangelists, are all called in to testify to 
Purity, Charity, Justice, Fraternity, and Humanity. It is a true 
portrait of Moncure Conway’s wide culture and humane spirit. 

Asa friend I shall always recall his pleasant and genial society. 
Nor can I forget the hospitable welcome he gave me in New York, 
and the long evening we spent together with Mark Twain and 
other kindred spirits, discussing the condition of the social and 
political world and the ominous recrudescence of racial enmity and 
Imperialist aggression. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 
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BrOsOme 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part III. By the Right Hon. 
Sir GrorcE Otto TREVELYAN, Bart. (Longmans Green and Co. 
12S, 6d, nek.) 


The present instalment of Sir George Trevelyan’s great work is. 
perhaps hardly equal in interest to those that have preceded it, 
because it is largely occupied with military events, which at this. 
distance of time are only important in the final result. The period 
covered extends from January, 1777, to May, 1778, and includes. 
the occupation and abandonment of Philadelphia by the royal 
forces and the surrender of General Burgoyne at Saratoga. In- 
cidentally, the narrative of marches and countermarches, of vic- 
tories and defeats is enlivened by those humorous asides, those 
keen but good-humoured observations of men and manners which 
Sir George Trevelyan introduces with such charming effect. Even 
at this distance of time, American hearts will be stirred by the 
account of the sufferings of the troops in the camp at Valley 
Forge, and will beat high with pride and gratitude as each page 
adds some new act of magnanimity or devotion to the long roll of 
Washington’s noble deeds. Nor are the vanquished forgotten ; 
and the story of the American Loyalists, disappointed, defeated, 
and disillusioned, may even now have its lessons for those who 
would rely on loyal minorities in the crisis of a national uprising. 
One instructive passage is that describing the belated attempt at 
conciliation announced by Lord North in the House of Commons, 
after the news of Saratoga had reached England, when almost 
everything that the insurgents had at first demanded was granted, 
and “honourable members sat wondering what had become of 
the vital British interests and the immutable constitutional prin- 
ciples for which the nation had so long been fighting.”’ The last 
chapter—perhaps the most interesting in the volume—deals with 
the state of public opinion in France, the resistance of Turgot, to 
French intervention, his fall, and the general demand for war, 
powerfully stimulated by the fame and popularity of the American 
envoy, Benjamin Franklin. On the influence of public opinion in 
France at this time Sir George Trevelyan writes :— 

“The royal authority in France was uncontrolled by any effective, 
and continuously operating, machinery of national , self-government ; 
but that very circumstance lent force and weight to public opinion at 


those rare conjunctures when public opinion had been strongly moved. 
If ever the privileged, the moneyed, and the intellectual classes united 
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in one way of thinking, their influence was all the more irresistible 
because it was not defined, and limited, by the provisions of a written 
constitution. | The rest of the nation, below those classes, was a power- 
less and voiceless proletariat; while above them there was nothing 
except a handful of Viscounts and Marquises, the Royal Ministers of the 
hour, who were drawn from their ranks, and lived in their society, and 
who were mortally afraid of their disapprobation, and still more of their 
ridicule. France, in the last resort, was ruled by fashion; and Franklin 
had become the idol of fashion like no foreigner, and perhaps no 
Frenchman, either before or since.” 


And Franklin had attained this popularity by no flattery and no 
unworthy concessions. In Paris he remained himself, and France, 
struggling towards a better ideal of public virtue, found it incar- 
nated in this plain citizen of the new Commonwealth. Happy the 
nation that in the supreme crisis of its fate could command the 


services of a Washington and a Franklin. 
S. H. Swinny 


URC Bree eS 


In Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, at 7 p.m., on Sunday, De- 
cember 1, Mr. Newman will speak on “Protestantism,” followed 
on December 8 by Mr. Swinny on “Freethought,” and on Decem- 
ber 15 by Dr. Desch on ‘The Religion of Humanity.” There will 
be no lectures in Essex Hall on December 22 and 29, but on the 
former date Mr. Swinny will address the Hammersmith Ethical 


Society on “ Voltaire.” 
* * * 


The Open Conference on the “Situation in India,” summoned 
by the Positivist Society, was held on November 3. Mr. S. H. 
Swinny took the chair, and, in common with all the subsequent 
speakers except Mr. Fenton, protested against the measures of 
Coercion recently enforced. Sir Henry Cotton, M.P., and Mrs. 
Bradlaugh Bonner were unable to be present owing to illness, and 
letters of regret were also read from Mr. Byles, M.P., Mr. 
O’Grady, M.P., and Sister Nivedita. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, tate 
editor of the Calcutta Szatesman, who had just arrived from India, 
gave a very interesting account of the position in Bengal and the 
relations of Hindus and Mahomedans. He dealt also with Lord 
Minto’s recent speech and the new legislation against public 
meetings. He was followed by Mr. Herbert Burrows, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Fenton (who alone defended the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment), Mr. Parikh, and several other Indians, of whom many were 
present. Mr. Burrows urged, as Positivists have done in the 
past, that thé British Government in India should shape their 
policy with the avowed aim of preparing for the complete self- 
government of the country. On Wednesday, November 17, Mr. 
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Swinny addressed the South Place Discussion Society on “How 

far self-government should be granted to India and Egypt.” Mr. 

Burrows took the chair. 
* * * * 

The R.P.A. Annual (Watts and Co. Price 6d. net.) the first 
edition of which is already nearly exhausted, contains, among 
many other articles, one by Mr. F. J. Gould on “The Educational 
Future ” and one by Mr. Swinny on “The Message of Positivism.” 

S. H. Swinny 


IN Ogle li@ cls 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘Positivist Review’’ for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. The trade will be supplied and single copies 
obtained from Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C., or as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be received by 
Messrs. Watts and Co. only. 


The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the PosiTivist REviEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.” 

The Sunday Evening Meetings (admission free) will be continued at 7 p.m. 
in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., as follows :— 

Dec. 1, ‘‘ Protestantism ’’—Mr. R. Newman. 

Dec. 8, ‘‘ Freethought '"—Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

Dec. 15, ‘‘ The Religion of Humanity ’’—Dr. Desch. 

Dec. 22 and 29, No meeting. 

Jan. 5, '‘ Family and Nationality in India *—Sister Nivedita. 

Tuesday, December 31, (8 p.m.) ‘‘ The Day of All the Dead *—Mr. H. Ellis. 

Wednesday, January 1 (8 p.m.) ‘‘ The Annual Address."’, 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. :— 


The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
(except in December). Subject for November 29, ‘‘ The Railway Conflict,” 
opened by Mr. Bockett. Non-members are welcome. 

The Positivist REviEw can be obtained from William Reeves, 83 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.; William Dunlop, 52, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh ; Liver- 
pool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Book- 
shop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; 
John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile 
End Road. E.; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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